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A STORY OF BARTRAM HAUGH. 


BY J, 8. LE FANU, AUTHOR OF “ WYLDER’S HAND,” “THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCH-YARD,” &c. 
> 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ANGRY WORDS. 


I was going to my governess, as Lady 
Knollys said ; and so I went, feelin 
strangely, more unédmfortably a gooc 
deal than usual. The undefinable 
sense of danger that smote me when- 
ever I beheld that woman had deep- 
ened since last night’s occurrence, and 
was taken out of the region of in- 
stinct or prepossession by the strange 
though slight indications of recog- 
nition and abhorrence which I had 
witnessed in Lady Knollys on that 
occasion. 

The tone in which Cousin Monica 
had asked, “are you going to your 
governess t” and the curious, grave, 
and anxious look that accompanied 
the question disturbed me ; and there 
was something odd and cold in the 
tone as if a remembrance had sud- 
denly chilled her. And the accent 
remained in my ear, and the sharp 
brouding look was fixed before me as 
I glided up the broad dark stairs to 
Madame de la Rougierre’s chamber. 

She had not come down to the 
school-room, as the scene of m 
studies was called. She had decided 
on having a relapse, and accordingly 
had not made her appearance down- 
stairs that morning. The gallery 
leading to her room was dark and 


lonely, and I grew more nervous as 
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I agetenshes ; I paused at the door, 
making up my mind to knock. 

But the door opened suddenly, an 
like a magic-lantern figure, presente 
with a snap, suddenly appeared close 
before my eyes, the great muffled 
face, with the forbidding smirk, of 
Madame de la Rougierre. 

“Wat you mean, my dear cheaile?” 
she inquired with a malevolent 
shrewdness in her eyes, and her 
hollow smile all the time discon- 
certing me more even than the sud- 
denness of her appearance ; “ wat for 
you approach so softly? I do not 
sleep, you see, but you feared, per- 
haps, to have the misfortune of 
wakening me, and so you came—is it 
not so—to leesten, and looke in ve 
gentily ; you want to know how 
was. Vous étes bien aimable d’avoir 

ensé & moi. Bah!” she cried, sud- 

enly bursting through her irony, 
“Wy could not Lady Knollys come 
herself and leesten to the keyhole to 
make her report. Fidon, wat is there 
to conceal? Nothing. Enter if you 
please. Everyone they are welcome !” 
and she flung the door wide, turned 
her back upon me, and with an ejacu- 
lation which I did not understand, 
strode into th® room. 

“T did not come with any intention, 

9 
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Madame, to pry or to intrude—you 
don’t think so—you can’t think so— 
you can’t possibly mean to insinuate 
os so insulting !” 

was very angry, and my tremors 
had all vanished now. 

“No, not for you, dear cheaile ; I 
was thinking to miladi Knollys, who, 
without cause, is my enemy. Every- 
one has enemy; you will learn all 
that so soon as you are little older, 
and without cause she is mine. 
Coine, Maud, speak a the truth—was 
it not miladi Knollys who sent you 
here doucement, doucement, so quaite 
to my door—is not so, little rogue ?” 

Madame had confronted me again, 
and we were now standing in the 
middle of her floor. 

I indignantly repelled the charge, 
and searching me for a moment with 
her oddly shaped cunning eyes, she 
said— 

“That is good cheaile, you speak 
a so direct—-I like that, and am glad 
to hear; but, my dear Maud, that 
woman—” 

“Lady Knollys is papa’s cousin,” 
I interposed a littie gravely. 

“She does hate a me s9, you av 
no idea. She as tryed to injure me 
several times, and would employ the 
most innocent person, unconsciously 
you know, my dear, to assist her 
malice.” 

Here Madame wept a little. I had 
already discovered that she could 
shed tears whenever she pleased. I 
have heard of such persons, but 
I never met another before or since. 

Madame was unusually frank—no 
one ever knew better when to be 
candid. At present I suppose she 
concluded that Lady oe would 
certainly relate whatever she knew 
concerning her before she left Knowl ; 
and so Madame’s reserves, whatever 
they might be, were dissolving, and 
she growing childlike and confiding. 

“Et comment va monsieur votre 
pere aujourd’ hui }” 

Very well, I thanked her. 

“ And how long was miladi Knol- 
lys’ visit likely hs i 

“T could not say exactly, but for 
some days.” 

“Eh bien, my dear cheaile, I find 
myself better this morning, and we 
must return to our lessons. Je veux 
m’habiller, ma chere Maud, you will 
wait me in the school-room.” 

By this time Madame, who, though 
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lazy, could make an effort, and was 
capable of getting into a sudden 
hurry, had placed SN canelf before her 
dressing-table, and was ogling her 
discoloured and bony countenance in 
the glass. 

“Wat horror! I am so pale. Quel 
ennui! wat bone! Ow weak av I 
grow in two three days !” 

And she practised some plaintive, 
invalid glances into the mirror. But 
on a sudden there came a little sharp 
inquisitive frown as she looked over 
the frame of the glass, upon the 
terrace beneath. It was only a 
glance, and she sat down languidly 
in her armchair to prepare, I sup- 
pose, for the fatigues of the toilet. 

My curiosity was sufficiently 
aroused to induce me to ask— . 

“ But why, Madame, do you fancy 
that Lady Knollys dislikes you ?” 

“°Tis not fancy, my dear Maud. 
Ah, ha, no! Mais c’est toute une 
histoire-——too tedious: to tell now— 
some time maybe—and you will 
learn when you are little older, the 
most violent hatreds often they are 
the most without cause. But, my 
dear cheaile, the hours they are run- 
ning from us, and Lmustdress. Vite, 
vite ! so you run away to the school- 
room, and I will come after.” 

Madame had her dressing-case, 
and her mysteries, and pee | stood 
in need of repairs ; so away I went 
to my studies. The room which we 
called the school-room was partly 
beneath the floor of Madame’s bed- 
chamber, and commanded the same 
view ; so, remembering my gover- 
ness’s peering glance from her win- 
dows, | looked out, and saw Cousin 
Monica making a brisk promenade 
up and down the terrace-walk. Well, 
that was quite enough to account for 
it. I had grown very curious, and 
I resolved when our lessons were 
over to join her and make another 
attempt to discover the mystery. 

As i sat over my books, I fancied 
I heard a movement outside the 
door. I suspected that Madame was 
listening. I waited for a time, ex- 
pecting to see the door open, but 
she did not come; so I opened it 
suddenly myself, but Madame was 
not on the threshold nor on the 
lobby. I heard a rustling, however, 
and on the staircase over the ban- 
ister I saw the folds of her silk dress 
as she descended. 
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She is going, I thought, to seek an 
interview with Lady Knollys. She 
intends to propitiate that dangerous 
lady ; so I amused some eight or ten 
minutes in watching Cousin Monica’s 
quick march and right-about-face 
upon the parade ground of the ter- 
race. But no one joined her. 

“ She is certainly talking to papa,” 
was my next and more probable 
conjecture. Having the profoundest 
distrust of Madame, I was naturally 
extremely jealous of the confidential 
interviews in which deceit and malice 
might make their representations 
plausibly and without answer. 

“Yes, Pll run down and see—see 
papa; she shan’t tell lies behind my 
back, horrid woman !” 

At the study door I knocked and 
forthwith entered. My father was 
sitting near the window, his open 
hook before him, Madame standing 
at the other side of the table, her 
cunning eyes bathed in tears, and 
her pocket-handkerchief pressed to 
her mouth. Her eyes glittered 
stealthily on me for an instant: she 
was sobbing—desolé, in fact, was 
that grim grenadier lady, and her 
attitude was exquisitely dejected and 
timid. But she was, notwithstand- 
ing, reading closely and craftily my 
father’s face. He was not looking at 
her, but rather upward toward the 
ceili reflectingly leaning on his 
handsrith an expression not angry, 
but rather surly and annoyed. 

“T ought to have heard of this 
before, Madame,” my father was 
saying as I came in; “not that it 
would have made any difference—not 
the least; mind that. But it was 
the kind of thing that I ought to 
have heard, and the omission was not 
strictly right.” 

Madame in a shrill and lamentable 


key opened her voluble reply, but, 


was arrested by a nod from my 
father, who asked me if I wanted 
anything. 

““Only—only that I was waitin 
in the school-room for Madame, an 
did not know where she was.” 

‘Well, she is here, you see, and 
will join you up stairs ina few 
minutes.” 

So back I went, huffed, angry, and 
curious, and sate back in my chair 
with a clouded countenance, thinking 
very little about lessons. 
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When Madame entered I did not 
lift my head or eyes. 

“ Good cheaile ! reading,” said she, 
as she approached briskly and re- 
assured. 

“No,” I answered tartly; “ not 
good, nor a child either; I’m not 
reading, I’ve been thinking.” 

“Tres bien!” she said with an in- 
sufferable smile, “thinking is very 
good also ; but you look unhappy— 
very, poor cheaile. Take care you are 
not grow jealous for poor Madame 
talking sometime to your papa; you 
must not, little fool. It is only for a 
your good, my dear Maud, and I had 
no objection for you to stay.” 

“ You ! Madame,” I said Joftily ; 
I was very angry, and showed it 
through my dignity, to Madame’s 
evident satisfaction. 

“No—it was your papa, Mr. Ru- 
thyn, who weesh to speak alone ; for 
me I do not care; there was some- 
thing I wanted to tell him. I don’t 
care who know, but Mr. Ruthyn he 
is deeferent.” 

I made no remark. 

“ Come, leetle Maud, you are not 
to be so cross ; it will be much better 
you and I to be good friends together. 
Why should a we quarrel ; wat non- 
sense! Do you imagine I would 
anywhere undertake a the education 
of a young person unless I could 
speak with her pa ‘—wat folly ! 
I would like a to be your friend, 
however, my poor Maud, if you would 
allow, you and I together—wat you 
say ?” 

“People grow to be friends by 
liking, Madame, and liking comes of 
itself, not by bargain ; I like everyone 
who is kind to me.” 

“And soI. You are like me in so 
many things, my dear Maud! Are 
you quaite well to-day? I think 
you look fateague, so I feel, too, vary 
tire. I think we weel put off the 
lessons to to-morrow. Eh? and we 
will come to play la grace in the 
gardin.” 

Madame was plainly in a high 
state of exultation. er audience 
had evidently been satisfactory, and 
like other people, when things went 
well, her soul lighted up into a 
sulphureous good-humour, not very 

enuine nor pleasant, but still it was 
etter than other moods. 

I was glad when our kalisthenics . 
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were ended, and Madame Wad fe- 
turned to her apartment, so that I 
had a pleasant little walk with Cousin 
Monica. 

We women are persevering when 
once our curiosity is roused, but she 
gaily foiled mine, and I think had a 
mischievous pleasure in doing so.” As 
we were going in to dress for dinner, 
however, she said, quite gravely— 

“Tam sorry, Maud, I allowed you 
to see that I have any unpleasant 
pepeestons about that governess 
lady. I shall be at liberty some day 
to explain all about it, and indeed it 
will enough to tell your father, 
whoni I have not been able to find 
all day ; but really we are, perhaps, 
making too much of the matter, and 
I cannot say that I know anything 
against Madame that is conclufive, 
or—or, indeed, at all ; but that there 
are reasons, and—you must not ask 
~~ more—no, you must not.” 

hat evening, while I was playing 
the overture to Cenerentola, for the 
entertainment of my cousin, there 
arose from the tea-table where she 
and my father were sitting, a spirited 
and rather angry harangue from 
Lady Knollys’ lips; I turned my 
eyes from the music toward the 
speakers, the overture swooned away 
with a little thesitating babble into 
silence, and L jigtened. 

Their conversation had begun under 
cover of the music which I was 
making, and now they were too much 
engrossed to perceive its discontinu- 
ance. The first sentence I heard 
seized my attention ; my father had 
closed the book he was reading, upon 
his finger, and was leaning back in 
his chair, as he used to do when at 
all angry; his face was a little 
flushed, and I knew the fierce and 
glassy stare which expressed pride, 
surprise, and wrath. 

“Yes, Lady Knollys, there’s an 
animus ; I know the spirit you speak 
in-—it does you no honour,” ana my 
father. 

“ And I know the spirit you speak 
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in, the spirit of madness,” retorted 
Cousin Monica, just as much in ear- 
nest. “I can’t conceive how you 
can be so demented, Austin. What 
has perverted you? are you blind ? 

“ You are, Monica; your own un- 
natural prejudite—unnatural preju- 
dice, makes you sightless. What is 
it all nothing. ere I to act as 
you say, I should be a coward and a 
traitor. I see, I do see, all that’s 
real. I’m no Quixote, to draw my 
sword on illusions.” 

“There should be no halting here. 
How can you; do yop ever think? I 
wonder you can breathe. I feel as if 
the evil one were in the house.” 

A stern, momentary frown was my 
father’s only answer, as he looked 
fixedly at her. 

“People need not nail up horse- 
shoes, and mark their door stones 
with symbols to keep the evil spirit 
out,” ran on Lady Knollys,° who 
looked as pale and angry, in her way, 
“and you open your door in the dark 
and invoke unknown danger. How 
can you look at that child that’s— 
she’s not playing,” said Lady Knollys, 
abruptly stopping. . 

My father rose, muttering to him- 
self, and cast a lurid glance at me, 
as he went in high displeasure to the 
door. Cousin Monica, now flushed a 
little, glanced also silently at me, bit- 
ing the tip of her slender golécross, 
and doubtful how much I had heard. 

My father opened the door sud- 
denly, which he had just closed, and 
looking in said, in a calmer tone— 

“Perhaps, Monica, you would come 
for a moment to the study; I’m sure 
you have none but kindly feelings 
towards me and little Maud, there; 
and I thank you for your good will; 
but you must see other things more 
reasonably, and I think you will.” 

Cousin Monica got up silently and 
followed him, only throwing up her 
eyes and hands as she did so, and I 
was left alone, wondering and curious 
more than ever. 


CHAPTER XV. 


A WARNING. 


I saTE still, listening and wonderin 
and wondering and listening ; but 
ought to have known that no sound 
could reach me where I was from my 


father’s study. Five minutes passed 
and they did not return. Ten, fif- 
teen. I drew near the fire and made 
myself comfortable in a great arm- 
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chair, looking on the embers, but not 
seeing all the ar and dramatis 
« pefsonee of my past life or future for- 
tunes, in their shifting glow, as peo- 
e in romances usually do ; but 
anciful castles and caverns in blood- 
red and golden glare, suggestive 
of dreamy fairy-land, salamanders 
sunsets, and — of fire-kings, and 
all this partly shaping and _ partly 
shaped by my fancy, and leading = 
closing eyes and drowsy senses 0 
into dream-land. So I nodded, and 
dozed, and sank into a deep slumber, 
from which IL was roused by the 
voice of my Cousin Monica. On 
opening my eyes, I said nothing ; but 
Lady Knollys’ face looking money 
into mine, and expanding into a good- 
natured laugh as she watched the 
vacant and lack-lustre stare with 
which I returned her gaze. 

“Come, dear Maud, it is late; you 
ought to have been in your bed an 
hour ago.” 

Up I stood, and so soon as I began 
to hear and see aright, it struck me 
that Cousin Monica was more grave 
and subdued than I had seen her. 

“ Come let us light our candles, and 
go together.” 

Holding hands, we ascended, I 
sleepy, she silent; and not a word 
was spoken until we reached my 
room. Mary Quince was in waiting, 
and tea made. 

“Tell her to come back in a few 
minutes, I wish to say a word to you,” 
said Lady Knollys. 

The maid accordingly withdrew. 

Lady Knollys’ eyes followed her 
till she closed the door behind her. 

“Pm going in the morning.” 

“So soon!” 

“Yes, dear; I could not stay; in 
fact I should have gone to-night, but 
it was too late, and I leave instead in 
the morning.” 

“I am so sorry—so very sorry,” I 
exclaimed, in honest disappointment 
and the walls seemed to darken roun 
me, and the monotony of the old rou- 
tine loomed more terrible in prospect. 

“So am I, dear Maud.” 

** But can’t you stay a little longer; 
won't you ?” 

“No, Maud, ’'m vexed with Aus- 
tin—very much vexed with your 
father ; in short, I can’t conceive any- 
thing so entirely preposterous, and 
dangerous, and insane as his conduct, 

» now that his eyes are quite opened, 
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and I must say a word to you before 
I go, and it is just this :—you must 
cease to be a mere child, you must 
try and be a woman, Maud ; now 
don’t be frightened or foolish, but 
hear me out. That woman, what 
does she call herself, Rougierre, I 
have reason to believe is, in fact, 
from circumstances, must be your 
enemy ; you will find her very deep, 
daring, and unscrupulous, I venture 
to say, and you can’t be too much on 
your guard. Do you quite under- 
stand me, Maud ?” 

“T do,” said I with a gasp, and my 
eyes fixed on her with a terrified in- 
terest, as if on a warning ghost. 

“You must. bridle your tongu 
mind, and govern your conduct, an 
command even your features. It is 
hard to practise reserve; but you 
must—you must be secret and vigi- 
lant. ‘Try and be in appearance just 
as usual; don’t quarrel ; tell her 
nothing, if you do happen to know 
anything, of your father’s business, 
be always on your guard when with 
her, and keep your eye upon her 
everywhere. Observe everything, 
disclose nothing—do you see?” 

“Yes,” again I whispered. 

“You have good, honest servants 
about you, and, thank God, they 
don’t like her. But you must not 
repeat to them one word I am now 
saying to you. Servants are fond of 
dropping hints, and letting things ooze 
out in that way, and in their quarrels 


- with her, would compromise you— 


you understand me ?” 

“Tdo,” I sighed, with a wild stare. 

“ And—and, Maud, don’t let her 
meddle with your food.” 

Cousin Monica gave me a little nod, 
and looked away. 

I could only stare at her; and 
under my breath I uttered an ejacu- 
lation of terror. 

“Don’t be so frightened ; you must 
not be foolish ; I only wish you to be 
upon your guard. have my sus- 
picions, but I may be quite wrong; 

our father thinks I am a fool; per- 

aps I am—perhaps not; ma: be he 
may come tothink asI do. But you 
must not speak to him on the subject; 
he’s an odd man, and never did an 
never will act wisely, when his pas- 
sions and prejudices are engaged.” 

“ Has she ever coataitiod. any great 
crime?” I asked, feeling as if i 


were 
on the point of fainting. 
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“No, dear Mand, I never said any- 
thing of the kind; don’t be so 
frightened, I onl said I have formed, 
from something I know, an ill opinion 
of her; and an unprincipled person, 
under temptation, is capable of a 
great deal. But no matter how 
wicked she may be, you may defy her, 
simply by assuming her to be so, and 
acting with caution ; she is cunning 
and selfish, and she'll do nothing 
desperate. But I would give her no 
opportunity.” 

*Oh, dear! Ah, Cousin Monica, 
don’t leave me.” 

“My dear, I can’t stay ; your papa 
and I—we’ve hada quarrel. I know 
I'm right, and he’s wrong, and he’ll 
come to see it soon, if he’s left to 
himself, and then all will be right. 
But just now he misunderstands me, 
and we’ve not been civil to one an- 
other. I could not think of staying, 
and he would not allow you to come 
away with me for a short visit, which 
I wished. It wont last though; and 
I do assure you, my dear Maud, I am 
quite happy abeut you now that you 
are quite on your guard. Just act 
respecting that person as if she were 
capable of any treachery, without 
showing distrust or dislike in your 
manner, and nothing will remain in 
her power, and write to me whenever 
you wish to hear from me, and if I 
ean be of any real use, I don’t care, 
T’ll come; so there’s a wise little 
woman; just do as I’ve said, and de- 
pend upon it everything will go well, 
and I’ll contrive before long to get 
that nasty creature away.” 

Except a kiss and a few-hurried 
words in the morning when she was 
leaving, and a pencilled farewell for 
papa, there was nothing more from 
Cousin Monica for some time. 

Knowl was dark again—darker 
than ever. My father, “acm always 
to me, was now—perhaps it was 
contrast with his fitful return to 
something like the world’s ways, 
‘during Lady Knollys’ stay—more 
silent, sad, and isolated than before. 
Of Madame de la Rugierre I had 
nothing at first particular to remark. 
Only, reader, if you happen to be a 
rather nervous and very young girl, 
I ask you to conceive my fears and 
imaginings, and the kind of misery 
which I was suffering. Its intensit 
I cannot now even myself heal 


But it overshadowed me perpetually 
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—a care—an alarm. It lay down 
with me at night and got up with 
me in the morning, tinting and dis~ 
turbing my dreams, and making my 
daily life terrible. I wonder now that 
I lived through the ordeal. ‘The tor- 
ment was secret and incessant, and 
kept my mind in unintermitting 
activity. 

Externally things went on at 
Knowl for some weeks in the usual 
routine. Madame was, so far as her 
unpleasant ways were concerned, less 
tormenting than before, and con- 
stantly reminded me_of “our leetle 
vow of friendship You remember, 
dearest Maud !” and she would stand 
beside me, and looked from the 
window with her bony arm round 
my waist, and my reluctant hand 
drawn round in hers, and thus she 
would smile, and talk affectionately, 
and even playfully ; for at times she 
would grow quite girlish, and smile 
with her great carious teeth, and 
begin to quiz and babble about the 
young “ faylows,” and tell bragging 
tales of her lovers, all which were 
dreadful to me. 

She was perpetually recurring, too, 
to the charming walk we had had 
together to Church Scarsdale, and 

roposing a repetition of that de- 
ightful excursion, which, you may 
be sure, I evaded, having by no means 
so agreeable a recollection of our visit. 

One day as I was dressing to go 
out for a walk in came good Mrs. 
Rusk, the housekeeper, to my room. 

“Miss Maud, dear, is not that too 
far for you? It is a long walk to 
Church Scarsdale, and you are not 
looking very well.’’ 

“To Church Scarsdale?” I re- 
peated ; “I’m not«going to Church 
Scar#dale ; who ail I was going to 
Church Scarsdale? There is nothing 
I should so much dislike.” 

“ Well, [ never!” exclaimed.she. 
“Why, there’s old Madam’s been 
down stairs with me for fruit and 
sandwiches, telling me you were 
a longing to go to Church Scars- 
dale—” 

“Its quite untrue,” I interrupted. 
“ She knows I hate it.” ’ 

“She does?” said Mrs. Rusk 
quietly ; “and you did not tell her 
nothing about the basket? Well—if 
there isn’t a story! Now, what may 
she be after—what is it—what 1s she 
driving at?” 
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“ T can’t tell, bitt I won’t go.” 

“No, of course, dear; you won't 
go. But you may be sure there's 
some scheme in her old head. Tom 
Fowkes says she’s bin two or 
three times to drink tea at Farmer 
Gray’s—now, could it be she’s think- 
ing to marry him?” And Mrs. 
Rusk sat dow and laughed heartily, 
ending with a crow of derision. 

“To think of a young fellow like 
that, and his wife, poor thing, not 
dead a year—maybe she’s got mo- 
ney % 

“T don't know—I don’t care—per- 
haps, Mrs.. Rusk, you mistook Ma- 
dame. I will go down; I am going 
out.” 

Madame had a basket in her hand. 
She held it quietly by her capacious 
skirt, at the far side, and made no 
allusion to the preparation, neither 
to the direction in which she pro- 
posed walking, and prattling artlessly 
“and affectionately she marched by 
my side. 

Thus we reached the stile at the 
sheep-walk and then I paused. 

“ Now, Madame, have not we gone 
far enough in this direction—suppose 
we visit the pigeon-houses in the 
park ?” 

“ Wat folly ! my dear a Maud—you 
cannot walk so far.” 

“Well, towards home then.” 

“And wy not a this way! We 
ave not i enough, and Mr. Ruthyn 
he will not be pleased if you do not 
take proper exercise. Let us walk 
on by the path, and stop when you 
like.” 

“ Where 
Madame ¢” 

* No were particular—come along ; 
don’t be fool, Maud.” 

“ This leads to Church Scarsdale.” 

“ A yes indeed! wat sweet place ! 
bot we need not a walk all the way to 
there.” 

“T’d rather not walk outside the 
grounds to-day, Madame.” 

“Oome, Maud, you shall not be 
fool—wat you mean, Mademoiselle ?” 
said the stalworth mar growing 
yellow and greenish with an angry 
mottling, and accosting me very 


do you wish to go, 


ufily. 
“T don’t care to cross the style, 


thank you, Madame. 
at this side.” 

“You shall do wat I tell you!” 
exclaimed she. 


I shall remain 
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‘she paused, and 
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“Let go my arm, Madame, you 
hurt me,” I cried. 

She had griped my arm.very firmly 
in her great bony hand and seemed 
preparing to drag me over by main 
force. 

“Let me go,” I repeated shrilly, 
for the pain increased. 

“Ba!” she cried with a smile of 
rage and a laugh, letting me go and 
shoving me backward at the same 
time, so that I had a rather dangerous 
tumble. 

I stood up, a good deal hurt, and 
very angry, notwithstanding my fear 
of her. 

“Tl ask papa if I am to be so ill 
used.” 

“ Wat av I done?” cried Madame, 
laughing grimly from her hollow 
jaws ; “I did all I could to help you 
over—'ow could I prevent you to 
pull back and tumble if you would 
do so? That is the way wen you 
petites Mademoiselles are naughty 
and hyrt themself they always try to 
make blame other people. Tell a 
wat - like—you think I care ?” 

“Very well, Madame.” 

“ Are a you coming ¢” 

* No.” 

She looked steadily inamy face and 
very wickedly. I gazed at her as 
with dazzled eyes—I suppose as the 
feathered prey do at the owl that 
glances on them by night. I neither 
moved back nor forward, but stared 
at, her quite helplessly. 

“You. are nice pap —coerea 
youmg person. So polite, so obedient, 
so amiable. I will walk towards 
Church Scarsdale,” she continued, 
suddenly breaking through the con- 
ventionalism of her irony, and ac- 
costing me in savage accents. 

“You weel stay behind if you 
dare. I tell you to accompany—do 
you hear?” 

More than ever resolved against 
following her, I remained where I 
was, watching her as she marched 
fiercely away, swinging her basket 


as —— in imagination knocking 
my head off with it. 

She soon cooled, however, and 
emg eee her shoulder, and seeing 
me still at the other side of the stile, 
beckoned me grimly 
to follow her. Seeing me resolute 
maintain my position, she fi 
about, tossed her head, like an an 


beast, and seemed uncertain four 
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a while what course to take with 


me. 

She stamped and beckoned fu- 
riously again. I stood firm, watching 
her askance. I was very much 
frightened and could not tell to what 
violence she might resort in her ex- 
asperation. She Walked toward me 
with an inflamed countenance, and a 


Wuat had I done to excite this 
ungovernable fury? We had often 
before had such small differences, 
and she had contented herself with 
being sarcastic, teasing, and imper- 
tinent. , 

* So, for future you are gouvernante 
and I the cheaile for you to com- 
mand—is not so!*+and you must 
direct where we shall walk. Tres 
bien! we shall see; Monsieur Ru- 
thyn he shall know a For 
me I do not care—not at all—TI shall 
be rather please, on the contrary. 
Let him decide. If I shall be respon- 
sible for the conduct and the health 
of Mademoiselle, his daughter, it 
must be that I shall have authority 
to direct her wat she must do—it 
must be that she or I shall obey. I 
ask only witch shall command for the 
future—voila tout!” 

I was frightened, but resolute—I 
dare say I looked sullen and uncom- 
fortable. At all events she seemed 
to think she might possibly sueweed 
by wheedling ; so she tried coaxing 
and cajoling, and patted my cheek, 
and predicted that I would be “a good 
cheaile,’ and not “vex poor Ma- 
dame,” but do for the future “ wat 
she tell a me.” 

She smiled her wide wet grin, 
smoothed my hand, and patted my 
cheek, and would in the excess of her 
concilia paroxysm have kissed 
me ; but I withdrew, and she com- 
mented only with a little laugh, and 
a “ Foolish little thing! but#you will 
be quite amiable just now.” 

“Why, Madame,” I asked, sud- 
denly raising my head and looking 
her straight in the face, “do you wish 
that I should walk to Church Scars- 
dale so particularly to-day ?” 


She ans my steady look with 
a Sass and an unpleasant 


frown. 


CHAPTER. XVI. 


DOCTOR BRYERLY LOOKS IN, 


[Aug. 


slight angry wag®ing of the head ; 
my heart fluttered, and I awaited 
the crisis in extreme trepidation. 
She came close, the stile only sepa- 
rating us, and stopped short, glancing 
and grinning at me like a French 
grenadier who has crossed bayonets, 
but hesitates to close. 


“Wy do I—I do not understand 
a you; there is no particular day— 
wat ~~ ! Wy, I like Church Scars- 
dale? Well, it is such pretty place. 
There is all! Wat leetle fool! I 
suppose you think I want to keela 
you and bury you im the church- 
yard ¢” 

And she laughed, and it would not 
have been a bad laugh for a goul. . 

“ Come, my dearest Maud, you are 
not a such fool to say, if you say go 
thees a way, I will go that ; and if you 
say go that a way, I weel go thees— 
you are rasonable leetle girl—come 
along—alons donc—we shall av soche 
agreeable walk—weel a you ?” 

But I was immovable. It was 
neither obstinacy nor caprice, but a 
profound fear that governed me. I 
was then afraid—yes, afraid. Afraid 
of what? Well, of going with Ma- 
dame de la Rougierre to Church 
Scarsdale that day. hat was all. 
And I believe that instinct was 
right. 

She turned a bitter glance toward 
Church Scarsdale, and bit her lip. 
She saw that she must give it up. 
A shadow hung upon her yellow fea- 
tures. <A little scowl—a little sneer— 
wide lips compressed with a false 
smnile, and a leaden shadow mottling 
all. Such was the countenance of 
the ay who only a minute or two 
before had been smiling and mur- 
muring over the stile so amiably with 
her idiomatic “ blarney” as the-Irish 
call that kind of blandishment. 

There was no mistaking the malig- 
nant disappointment that hooked 
and warped her features—my heart 
sank—a tremendous fear overpowered 
me. Had she ‘intended poisonin 
me? What was in that basket ? 
looked in her dreadful face. I felt 
for a minute quite frantic. A feeling 
of rage with my father, with my 
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Cousin Monica for abandoning me to 
this dreadful rogue, took possession 
of me, and I cried helplessly wringing 
my hands— 

“Oh! it is a shame—it is a shame 
—it is a shame !” 

The eountenance of the gouvernante 
relaxed. I think she in turn was 
frightened at my extreme agitation. 
It might have worked unfavourably 
with my father. 

“Come, Maud, it is time you 
should try to control a your temper. 
You shall not walk to Church Scars- 
dale if you do not like—I only invite. 
There! It is quite as you oe 
where we shall walk, then ? ere to 
the peegeon-House ? I think you say. 
Tout bien! Remember I gives up to 
you in everything. Let us go.” 

We went, therefore, towards the 
ee. through the forest trees. 

not speaking as the children in the 
wood did, with their sinister con- 
ductor, but utterly silent and scared. 
She silent also, meditating and some- 
times with a sharp side glance gaug- 
ing my progress towards equanimity. 
Her own was rapid ; for Madame was 
a philosopher, and speedily accom- 
modated herself to circumstances. 
We had not walked a quarter of an 
hour when every trace of gloom had 
left her face, which had assumed its 
customary brightness, and she began 
to sing with a spiteful hilarity as we 
walked forward, and, indeed, seemed 
to be approaching one of her waggish, 
frolicsome moods. But her fun in 
these moods was solitary. The joke, 
whatever it was, remained in her own 
keeping. When we approached the 
ruined brick tower—in old times a 
pigeon-house—she grew quite frisky, 
and twirled her basket in the air, and 
capered to her own singing. 

nder the shadow of the broken 
wall, and its ivy, she sat down 
with a frolicsome plump, and opened 
her basket, inviting me to partake, 
which I declined. I must do her 
justice, however, -— the suspicion 
of poison, which she quite disposed 
of ty gobblin up, to her own share, 
everything which the basket con- 
tained. 

The reader is not to suppose that 
Madame’s cheerful demeanour indi- 
cated that I was forgiven. Nothing 
of the kind. One syllable more, on 
our walk home, she addressed not to 
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me. And when we reached the ter- 
race, she said :— 

“You will please, Maud, remain for 
two—three minutes in the Dutch 
goto, while I speak with Mr. 

uathyn in the study.” 

This was spoken with a high head 
and an insufferable smile; and I more 
haughtily, but quite gravely, turned 
without disputing, and descended the 
steps to the quaint little garden she 
had indicated. 

I was surprised, and very glad to 
see my father there. I ran to him, 
and began, “Oh! papa!” and then 


stopped short, adding only, “may I 
speak to you now?” 
He smiled kindly and gravely on 


me. 

“Well, Maud, say your say.” 

“Oh, sir, it is only this, 1 entreat 
that our walks, mine and Madame’s, 
may be confined to the grounds.” 

“ And why?” 

“T—I’m afraid to go with her.” 

“Afraid!” he repeated, lookin 
hard at me. “Have you lately ha 
a letter from Lady Knollys?” 

“No, papa, not for two months 
or more.’ 

There was a pause. 

“ And why afraid, Maud ?” 

“She brought me one day to Church 
Scarsdale ; you know what a solitary 
place it is, sir; and she frightened me 
so that I was afraid to go with her 
into the churchyard. But she went 
and left me alone at the other side 
of the stream, and an impudent man 
passing by stopped and spoke to me, 
and seemed inclined to laugh at me, 
and altogether frightened me very 
much, and he did not go till Madame 
happened to return.” 

“What kind of man—young or 
old ?” 

“A young man; he looked like a 
farmer's son, but very impudent, and 
stood there talking to»me whether I 
would or not; and Madame did not 
care at all, and laughed at me for 
being frightened ; and, indeed, I am 
very uncomfortable with her.” 

He gave me another shrewd look, 
and then looked down cloudily and 
thought. 

“You say’you are uncomfortable 
and frightened. How is this—what 
causes these feelings ?”” 

“T don’t know, sir; she likes fright- 
ening me; I am afraid of her—we are 
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all afraid of her, I think.. The ser- 
vants, I mean, as well as I.” 

My father nodded his head con- 
temptuously, twice or thrice, and 
muttered, “A pack of fools !” 

“ And she wasso very angry to-day 
with me, because I would not walk 
again witheher to Church Scarsdale. 
I*am very much afraid of her. I—” 
and quite unpremeditatedly I burst 
into tears. 

“There, there, little Maud, you 
must not cry. She is here only for 
your good. If you are afraid—even 
foolishly afraid—it is enough. Be it 
as you say; your walks are hencefor- 
ward contined to the grounds ; I’ll tell 
her so.” 

I thanked him through my tears 
very earnestly. 

“But, Maud, beware of prejudice ; 
women are unjust and violent in their 
judgments. Your family has suffered 
in some of its members by such in- 
justice. It behoves us to be careful 
not to practise it.” 

That evening in the drawing-room 
my father said in his usual abrupt 
way— 

“ About my departure, Maud; I’ve 
had a letter from London this morn- 
ing, and I think I shall be called 
away sooner than I at first supposed, 
and for a little time we must manage 
apart from one another. Do not be 
alarmed. You shall not be in Ma- 
dame de la Rougierre’s charge, but 
under the care of a relation ; but even 
so, little Maud will miss her old 
father, I think.” 

His tone was very tender, so-were 
his looks; he was looking down on me 
with a smile, and tears were in his 
eyes. This softening was new to me. 
I felt a strange thrill of surprise, de- 
light, and love, and springing up, I 
threw my arms about his neck and 
wept in silence. He, I think, shed 
tears also. 

“You said a visiter was coming; 
some one you mean to go away with. 
Ah, | yes, you love him better than 
me 


“No, dear, no; but I fear him—I 
fear him; and I am sorry to leave 
you, little Maud.” 

“Tt won’t be very long,” I pleaded. 

“No, dear,” he answered with a 


sigh. ; 
was tempted almost to question 
him more closely on the subject, but 
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he seemed to divine what was in my 
mind, for he.said— 

“Let us speak no more of it, but 
only bear in mind, Maud, what I told 
you about the oak cabinet, the key of 
which is here,” and he held it up as 
formerly; “you remember what you 
are to do in case Doctor Bryerly 
should come while I am away 

“ Yes, sir.” 

His manner had changed, and I 
had returned to my accustomed for- 
inalities. 

It was only a few days later that 
Doctor Bryerly actually did arrive at 
Knowl, quite unexpectedly, except, I 
suppose, by my father. He was to 
stay only one night. « 

He was twice closeted in the little 
study up stairs with my father, who 
seemed to me, even for him, unusually 
dejected, and Mrs. Rusk inveighing 
against “them rubbitch,’ as she 
termed the Swedenborgians, told me 
“ they were making him quite shakey- 
like, and he would not last no time, 
if that lanky, lean ghost of a fellow 
in black was to keep prowling in 
and out of his room like a tame cat.” 

I lay awake that night, wondering 
what the mystery might be that con- 
nected my father and Dr. Bryerly. 
There was something more than the 
convictions of their strange religion 
could account for. There was some- 
thing that. profoundly agitated my 
father. It may not be peasonable, but 
so itis. The person whose presence, 
though we know nothing of the cause 
of that effect, is palpably attended 
with pain to’anyone who is dear to 
us, grows odious, and I began to de- 
test Doctor Bryerly. 

It was a grey, dark morning, and in 
a dark pass in the gallery, near the 
staircase, I came full upon the un- 
gainly Doctor, in his glossy black 
suit. . 

I think if my mind had been less 
anxiously excited on the subject of 
his visit, or if I had not disliked him 
so much, I. should not. have found 
courage to accost him as I did. There 
was something shy, I thought, in his 
dark, lean face, and he looked so low, 
so like a Scotch artisan in his Sunday 
clothes, that I felt a sudden pang of 
indignation at the thought that a 
great gentleman, like my father, 
should have suffered under his in- 
fluence, and I stopped suddenly, in- 
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stead of passing him by with a mere 
salutation, as he expected, “ May I 
ask a question, Doctor Bryerly 1” ~ 

“ Certainly.” 

“Are you the friend whom my 
father expects?” 

“T don’t quite see.” 

“The friend, I mean, with whom 
he is to make an expedition to some 
digtance, I think, and for some little 
time ?” 

“No,” said the Doctor, with a 
shake of his head. 

‘“* And who is he ?” 

“T really have not a notion, Miss.” 

* Why he said that you knew.” 

The Doctor looked honestly puzzled. 

“ Will he stay long away ! pray tell 
me.” 

The Doctor looked into my troubled 
face with inquiring and darkened 
eyes, like one who half reads another’s 
meaning ; and then he said a little 
briskly, but not sharply— 

“Well, J don’t know, I’m sure, 
Miss; no, indeed, you must have 
mistaken; there’s nothing that I 
know.” 

There was a little pause, and he 
added— 
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“No. He never mentioned any 
friend tome. I fancied that he was 
made uncomfortable by my question, 
and wanted to hide the truth. Per- 
haps I was partly right. 

“Oh! Doctor Bryerly, pray, pray 
who is the friend, and where is he 
going?” 

*T do assure you,” he said with a 
strange sort of impatience, ‘I don't 
know ; it is all nonsense.” 

And he turned to go, looking, I 
think, annoyed and disconcerted. 

A terrific suspicion crossed my 
brain like lightning. 

“Oh! Doctor, one word,” I said, I 
I believe, quite wildly, “Do you— 
do you think his mind is at all 
affected ?” 

w Insane?” he said, looking at me 
with a sullen, sharp inquisitiveness, 
that brightened into a smile, “ pooh, 
pooh! Heaven forbid; not a saner 
man in England.” 

Then with a little nod he walked 
on, carrying, as I believed, notwith- 
standing his disclaimer, the secret 
with him. In the afternoon Doctor 
Bryerly went away. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


AN ADVENTURE. 


Tor many days after our quarrel, 
Madame hardly spoke tome. As for 
lessons, I was not much troubled 
with them. It was plain, too, that 
my father had spoken to her, for she 
never after that day proposed our 
extending our walks beyond the pre- 
cincts of Knowl. 

Knowl, however, was a very con- 
siderable territory, and it was pos- 
sible for a much better pedestrian 
than I to tire herself effectually, with- 
out passing its limits. So we took 
occasionally long walks. After some 

reeks of sullenness, during which, 

r days at a time, she hardly spoke 
to me, and seemed lost in dark and 
evil abstraction, she once more, and 
somewhat suddenly, recovered her 
spirits, and grew quite friendly. 

Her gaieties and friendliness were 
not reassuring, and in my mind pre- 
saged approaching fear and treachery. 
The days were shortening to the win- 
try s . » 

"The ede of the red sun had 
already touched the horizon as Ma- 


dame and I, overtaken at the warren 
by his last beams, were hastening 
homeward. 

A narrow carriage-road traverses 
this wild region of the park, to which 


a distant gate gives entrance. On 
descending into this unfrequented 
road I was surprised to see a carriage 
standing there. A thin, sly postilion, 
with that pert, turned-up nose which 
the old caricaturist Woodward used 
to attribute to the gentlemen of 
Tewkesbury, was leaning on his 
horses, and looked hard at me as I 
passed. A lady who sat within looked 
out, with an extra-fashionable bonnet 
on, and also treated us to @ stare. 
Very pink and white cheeks she had, 
very black glossy .hair and bright 
eyes, fat, bold, and rather cross. She 
looked—and she, too, looked in her 
bold way curiously at us as we 
passed. 

I mistook the situation. It had 
once happened before that an intend- 
ing visiter at Know], had entered the 
place by that park road, and lost 
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several hours in a vain search for the 


ouse. 

“ Ask him, Madame, whether they 
want to go to the house ; I say 
they have missed their way,” whis- 


pered I. 

“ Eh bien, they will findagain. I 
do not choose to talk to post-boys; 
allons |” 

But I asked the man as we passe 
“Do you want to reach the house ?”’ 

By this time he was at the horses’ 
heads, buckling the harness. 

“Noa,” he said, in a surly tone, 
smiling oddly on the winkers; but 
recollecting his politeness, he added : 
“ Noa, thankee, misses, it’s what they 
calls a pic-nic ; we'll be takin’ the road 
now.” 

He was smiling now on a little 
buckle with which he was engaged. 

“Come — nousense !” whispered 
Madame, sharply in my ear, and she 
whisked me by the arm, so we crossed 
the little stile at the other side. 

Our path lay across the warren, 
which undulates in little hillocks. 
The sun was down by this time, blue 
shadows were stretching round us, 
colder in the splendid contrast of the 
burnished sunset sky. 

Descending over these hillocks we 
saw three figures a little in advance 
of us, not far from the path we were 
traci Two were standing smoking 
and chatting at intervals. One tall 
and slim, with a high chimney-pot, 
worn alittle on one side, and a white 

t-coat buttoned up to the chin. 
The other shorter and stouter, with 
adark-coloured wrapper. These gen- 
tlemen were facing rather our way 
as we came over the edge of the emi- 
nence, but turned their backs on per- 
ceiving our approach. As they did 
so 1 remember so well each lowered 
his cigar suddenly with the simulta- 
neousness of a drill. The third figure 


sustained the pic-nic character of the © 


group, for he was repacking a ham- 
per. He stood suddenly erect,as we 
drew near, and a very ill-looking per- 
son he was, low-browed, square- 
chinned, and with a broad, broken 
nose. He wore gaiters, and was a 
little bandy, very broad, and had 
a closely-cropped bullet head, and 
deep-set little eyes. The moment 
I saw him, I beheld the living type 
of the burglars and bruisers whom 
I had so often beheld with a kind 


of scepticism in Punch. He stood 
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over his hamper and scowld sharpl. 
at us for a moment; then wit 
the point of his foot he jerked a 
little fur cap that lay on the ground 
into his hand, drew it tight over his 
lowering brows, and ed to his 
companions, just as we passed him— 
“ Hallo! mister. How’s this ?” 

“ All right,” said the tall person in 


d, the white great-coat, who as he am 


swered shook his shorter companion 
by the arm, I thought angrily. 

This shorter companion turned 
about. He had a muffler loose about 
his neck and chin. I thought he 
seemed shy and irresolute, and the 
tall man gave him a great jolt with 
his elbow, which made him stagger, 
and I fancied a little angry, for he 
said as it seemed a sulky word or 
two to the gentleman in the white 
surtout. 

The latter gentleman, however, 
standing direct in our way, raised his 
hat with a mock salutation, placin 
his hand on his breast, and forthwit 
began to advance with an insolent 
grin and an air of tipsy frolic. 

“ Jist in time, ladies; five minutes 
more and we'd a bin off. Thankee, 
Mrs. Mouser, ma’am, for the honour 
of the meetin’, and more particular 
for the pleasure of making -your 
young lady’s acquaintance—niece, 
ma'am? daughter, ma’am? grand- 
a by Jove, isit? Hallo! there 
mild un, I say, stop packin’.” This 
was to the iN faveured person with 
the broken nose. “ Bring us a couple 
o glasses and a bottle 0’ curagoa; 
what are you feard on, my dear, this 
is Lord Lollipop, here, a reg’lar 
charmer, wouldn’t hurt a fly, hey 
Lolly? Isn’t he pretty, miss? and 
I’m Sir Simon Sugarstick—so called 
after old Sir Simon, ma’am ; and I’m 
so tall and straight, miss, and slim— 
aint I ? and ever so sweet, my honey, 
when you come to know me, just like 
a sugarstick ; aint I, Lolly, boy?” 

“T’m Miss Ruthyn, tell them, Ma- 
dame,” I said, stamping on the ground, 
and very much frightened. 

“Be quaite, Maud. If you are 
angry they will hurt us; leave me 
to speak,’ 
nante. 

= this time they were approach- 
ing from separate points. lanced 
back, and saw the rufftainly Tooking 
man within a ~~ or two, with his 
arm raised and one finger up, tele- 


whispered the gouver- 
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graphing, as it seemed, to the gentle- 

men in front. 

* “Be quaite, Maud,” whispered 
Madame, with an awful adjuration, 
which I do not care to set down. 
“ They are teepsy ; don’t seem ’fraid.” 

I was afraid—terrified. The circle 
had now so narrowed that they 
might have ‘placed their hands on 
my shoulder. 

“Pray, gentlemen, wat you want ? 
weel a you av the goodness to per- 
mit us to go on P? 

. I now observed for the first time, 
with a kind of shock, that the shorter 
of the two men, who prevented our 
advance, was the person who had 
accosted me so offensively at Church 
Scarsdale. I pulledMadame by the 
arm,whispering, “let us run.” 

“Be quaite, my dear Maud,” was 
her only reply. 

“T tell you what,” said the tall 
man, who had replaced his high hat 
more jauntily than before on the 
side of his head, “ we've caught 
you now, fair game, and we'll let you 
off on®@onditions. You must not be 
frightened, miss. Upon my honour 
and soul, I mean no mischief, do I, 
Lollypop? Icall him Lord Lollypop, 
its only chaff though; his name's 
Smith. Now, Lolly, I vote we let the 
prisoners go, when we just introduce 
them to Mrs. Smith; she’s sitting in 
the carriage, and keeps Mr. 8. herein 

recious good order, I promise you. 

here’s easy terms for you, eh, and 
we'll have a glass o’ curacoa round, 
and so part friends. Isit a bargain ¢ 
Come!’ ’ 

“Yes, Maud, we must go—wat 
matter ?”’ whispered Madame, vele- 
“oe. 

“You shan’t,” I said, instinctively 
terrified. 

. aoe hae with ma’am, young un, 
won’t you ?” said Mr. Smith, as bis 
companion called him. 

ame was holding my arm, but 
I snatched it from her, and would 
have run; the tall man, however. 
placed his arms round me and held 
me fast with an affectation of play- 
fulness, but his grip was hard enough 
to hurt mé a good deal. Being now 
thoroughly frightened after an inef- 
fectual struggle, during which I heard 

Madame say, “ You fool, Maud, weel 

you come with me? See wat you are 
doing.” I began to scream, shriek 

after shriek, which the man at- 
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tempted to drown with loud postions 
peas of laughter, forcing his hand- 

erchief against my mouth, while 
Madame continued to bawl her ex- 
hortations to “be quaite” in my ear. 

“ [ll carry her, 1 say,” said a gruff 
voice behind me. 

But at this instant, wild with ter- 
ror, I distinctly heard other voices 
shouting. The men who surrounded 
me,_were instantly silent, and all 
looked in the direction of the sound, 
now very near, and I screamed with 
redoubled ener The ruffian be- 
hind me thrust his great hand over 
my mouth. 

“Tt is the gamekeeper,” cried Ma- 
dame. “ Z’wo gamekeepers—we are 
safe—thank Heaven!” and she began 
to call on Dykes by name. 

I only remember, feeling myself 
at liberty—running a few steps—see- 
ing Dykes’s white furious face— 
clinging to his arm, with which he 
was bringing his gun to a level, and 
saying, “ Don’t fire—they’ll murder 
us if you do.” 

Madame screaming lustily ran up 
at the same moment. 

“Run on to the gate and lock 
it. Dll be wi’ ye in a minute,” cried 
he to the other gamekeeper ; who 
started instantly on this mission, for 
the three ruffians were already in full 
retreat for the carriage. 

Giddy—wild—fainting—still terror 
carried me on. 

“Now, Madame Rogurs—“spose 
you take young Misses on—I ‘must 
run and len’ Bill a hand.” 

“No, no; you moste not,” Tried 
Madame. “I am fainting myself, and 
more villains they may be close to us.” 

" But at this moment we heard a 
shot, and, muttering to himself and 
grasping his gun, Dykes ran at his 
utmost speed in the direction of the 
sound. ‘ 

With many exhortations to speed, 
and ejaculations of alarm, M 
hurried me on toward the house, 
which at length we reached without 
further adventure. As it ha ed, 
my father met us in the hall He 
was perfectly transported with fi 
on hearing from Madame what h 
happened, and set out at once with 
some of the servants, in the hope of 
intercepting the party at the park 
gate. 

Here was a new agitation ; for my 
father did not return for nearly three 
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hours, and I could not conjecture what , 
might be occurring during the peried 
of his absence. My alarm was greatly 
increased by the arrival in the in- 
terval of poor Bill, the under-game- 
keeper, very much injured. ; 

Seeing that he was determined to 
intercept their retreat the three men 
had set upon him, wrested his gun, 
which exploded in the struggle, from 
him, and beat him savagely. I men- 
tion these particulars because they 
convinced everybody that there was 
something specially determined and 
ferocious in the spirit of the party, and 
that the fracas was no mere frolic, but 
the result of a predetermined plan. 

My father had not succeeded in 
overtaking them. He traced them 
to the Lugton station, where they 
had taken the railway, and no one 
could tell him in what direction the 
carriage and post-horses had driven. 

Madame was, or affected to be, 
very much shattered by what had 
occurred. Her recollection and mine, 
when my father questioned us closely, 
differed very materially respecting 
many details of the personnel of the 
villanous party. She was obstinate 
and clear; and although the game- 
keeper corroborated my account of 
them, still my father was puzzled. 
Perhaps he was not sorry that some 
hesitation was forced upon him, be- 
cause although at first he would have 
gone almost any length to detect the 
personsyon reflection he was pleased 
that there was not evidence to bring 
them,jnto a court of justice, the pub- 
licitywnd annoyance of which would 
have been inconceivably distressing 
to me. « 

Madame was in a strange state— 
tempestuous in temper, talking in- 
cessantly—every now and then in 
floods of tears, and perpetually on 
her knees pouring forth torrents. of 
thanksgiving to Heaven for our joint 
deliverance from the hands of those 
villains. Notwithstanding our com- 
munity of danger and her thankful- 
ness on my behalf, however, she 
broke forth into wrath and railing 
whenever we were alone together. 

Wat fool you were! so disobe- 
dient and obstinate ; if you ’ad done 
wat J say, then we should av been 
quaite safe ; those persons they were 
tipsy, and there is nothing so dan- 
gerous as: to nen with tipsy per- 
sons; I would ’av brought you 
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quaite safe—the lady she seem so 
nice and quaite, and we should ’ay 
been safe with her—there would ’av 
ben nothing absolutely ; but instead 
you would scream and pooshe, and 
so they grow quite wild, and all the 
impertinence and violence follow of 
course ; and that a poor Bill—all his 
beating and danger to his life it is 
cause entairely by you.” " 

And so following with more real 
virulence than that kind of upbraid- 
ing generally exhibits. 

“The beast!’ exclaimed Mrs. » 
Rusk, when she, I, and Mary Quince 
were in my room together, “ with all 
her crying and praying, I'd like to 
know as much as she does, maybe, 
about them raseals. There never 
was sich like about the place, long 
as I remember it, till she came to 
Knowl, old witch! with them un- 
merciful big bones of hers, and het 
great bald ‘head, grinning here, and 
crying there, and her nose every- 
where. The old French hypocrite ! 

Mary Quince threw in an observa- 
tion, and I believe Mrs. ao oe 

For 
whether the housekeeper spoke with 
reflection or not, What she said af- 
fected me strangely. Through the 
smallest aperture, for a moment, I 
had had a peep into Pandemonium. 
Were not Jetaliasitien of Madame’s 
demeanour and advice during the ad- 
venture partly accounted for by.the 
suggestion? Could the proposed ex- 
cursion to Church Scarsdale have had 
any purpose of the same sort? What 
was proposed? How was Madame 
interested in it? Were such immea- 
surable treason and hypocrisy pos- 
sible? I could not explain nor. quite 
believe in the shapeless suspicion that 
with these light and bitter words of 
the old housekeeper had stolen so 
horribly into my mind. 

After Mrs. Rusk was gone I awoke 
from my dismal abstraction with 
something like a moan and a shudder, 
with a dreadful sense of danger. ~ 

“Oh! Mary Quince,” I cried, “ do 
you-think she really knew ?” 

““ Who ? Miss Maud, pleas’m ?” 

“Do you think Madame*knew of 
those dreadful people? Oh, no—sa 
you don’t—you don’t believe it—tell 
me she did not. I’m distracted, 
Mary Quince, I’m frightened out of 
ny life.” 

“There now, Miss,Maud, dear— 
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there now, don't take on so—why 
should she ?—no sich a thing. Mrs. 
Rusk, Lord bless you, she’s no more 
meaning in what she’s said than the 
child unborn.” 

But I was really frightened. I was 
in a horrible state of uncertainty as 
to Madame: de la Rougierre’s_ com- 
plicity with the party who had beset 
us at the warren, and afterwards so 
murderously beat our poor game- 
keeper.” How was I ever to get rid 
of that horrible woman? How long 


was she to enjoy her continual oppor- 
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at of affrighting and injuring 
me . 

“She hates me—she hates me, 
Mary Quince ; and she will never stop 
until she has done me some dreadful 
injury. Oh ! will no one relieve me— 
will no one take her away? Oh, 
papa, papa, papa! you will be sorry 
when it is too late.” 

I was crying, and wringing my 
hands, and turning from side to side, 
like a person at their wits’ ends, and 
honest Mary Quince in vain endea- 
voured to quiet and comfort me, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


A MIDNIGHT VISITER. 


Tue ill-omened hints and frightful 
warnings of Lady Knollys haunted 
me too. Was there no escape from 
the dreadful companion whom fate 
had assigned me? I made up my 
mind again and again to speak to my 
father and urge her removal. In 
other things he indulged me; here, 
however, he met me drily and sternly, 
and it was plain that he fancied I was 
under my Cousin Monica’s influence, 
and also that he had reasons of a kind 
which he looked on as insuperable for 

ersisting in an opposite course, 

ust then I had a gay, odd letter, 
from Lady Knollys from some coun- 
try house in Shropshire. Not a word 
about Captain Oakley. My eye skim- 
med its pages rapidly in search of 
that charmed name. With a peevish 
feeling of disappointment I tossed 
the shect upon the table. Inwardly 
I thought how ill-natured and un- 
womanly it was. 

After a time, howevér, I read it, 
and found the letter very good-na- 
tured. She had received a note from 
papa. He had “had the impudence 
to fergive her for his impertineuce.” 
But for my sake she meant, notwith- 
standing this aggravation, really to 
pardon him ; and, whenever she had 
a disengaged week, to accept his in- 
vitation to Knowl, from whence she 
was resolved to whisk me off to Lon- 
don, where, though I was too young 
to be presented at Court and come 
out, I might yet—besides having 
the best masters and a good excuse 
for getting rid of Medusa—see a great 
deal that would amuse and surprise 
me, 
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“ Great news, I suppose, from Lady 
Knollys ?’ said Madame, who always 
knew who in the house received let: 
ters by the post, and by an intuition 
from whom they came. 

“Two letters—you aif@ your papa. 
She is quite well, I hope ¢” 

* Quite well, thank you, Madame.” 

Some fishing questions, dropt from 
time to time, fared no better. And; 
as usual when she was foiled even in w 
trifle, she became sullen and malig- 
nant. 

That night, when my father and I 
were alone, he suddenly closed the 
book he had been reading and said— 

“T heard from Monica Knollys to- 
day. I always liked poor Munnie ; 
and though she’s no witch, and very 
wrong-headed at times, yet now aud 
then she does say a thing that’s worth 
weighing. Did she ever talk to you 
of a time, Maud, when you are to be 
your own mistress $” 

“* No,” I answered, a little puzzled, 
and looking straight in his rugged, 
kindly face. 

* Vell, I thought she might—she’s 
a rattle, you know—always was a 
rattle, and that sert of people say 
whatever comes uppermost. But’ 
that’s a subject for me, and more’ 
than once, Maud, if has puzzled me.” 

He sighed. 

“ Come with me to the study, little 
Mand.” 

So, he carrying’a candle, we crossed 
the lobby, and marched together 
through the fg e which at night 
always seemeda little awesome, darkly 
wainuscotted, uncheered by the cross-’ 
light from the hall, which was lostpt: 
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the turn, leading us away from the 
frequented parts of the house to that 
misshapen and lonely room about 
which the traditions of the nursery 
and the servants’ hall had so many 
fearful stories to recount. 

I think my father had intended 
making some disclosure to me on 
reaching this room. If so, he changed 
his mind, or at least. postponed his 
intention. 

He had paused before the cabinet 
respecting the keyyof which he had 
given me so strict a charge, and I 
think he was going to explain himself 
more fully than he had done. But 
he went on, instead, to the table where 
his desk, always jealously locked, 
was placed, and having lighted the 
candles which stood by it, he glanced 
at me, and said— 

“You must wait a little, Maud; I 
shall have something to say to you. 
Take this candle and amuse yourself 
with a book meanwhile.” 

I was accustomed to obey in silence. 
I chose a volume of engravings, and 
ensconced myself in a favourite nook 
in which I had often passed a half- 
hour similarly. This was a deep re- 
cess by the fireplace, fenced on the 
other side by a great old escritoir. 
Into this I drew a stool, and, with 
candle and book, I placed myself 
snugly in the narrow chamber. Every 
now and then I raised my eyes and 
saw my father either writing or ru- 
minating, as it seemed to me, very 
anxiously at his desk. 

ime wore on—a longer time than 
he had intended, and still he con- 
tinued absorbed at his desk. Gra- 
dually I grew sleepy, and as I nodded, 
the book and room faded away, and 
pleasant little dreams began to gather 
round me, and so I-went off into a 
deep slumber. 

It must have lasted long, for when 
I wakened my candle had burnt out ; 
my father, having quite forgotten me, 
Was gone, and the room was dark 
and deserted. I felt cold and a little 
stiff, and for some seconds did not 
know where I was. 

I had been wakened, I suppose, by 
a sound which I now distinctly heard, 
to my great terror, approaching. 
There was a rustling; there was a 
breathing. I heard a creaking upon 
the plank that always ereaked when 
walked gs in the passage. I held 
my breath and listened, and coiled 
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myself up in the innermost recess of 
my little chamber. 

Sudden and sharp a light shone in 
from the nearly closed study door. 
It shone angularly on the ceiling like 
a letter L reversed. There was a 
pause. Then some one knocked softly 
at the door, which after another pause 
was slowly pushed open. 

I expected, I think, to see the 
dreaded figure of the linkman. I was 
scarcely less frightened to see that of 
Madame de la Rougierre. She was 
dressed in a sort of gray silk, which 
she called her Chinese silk—precisely 
as she had been in the day-time. In 
fact I do not think she had undressed. 
She had no shoes on. Otherwise her 
toilet was deficient in nothing. Her 
wide mouth was grimly closed, and 
she stood scowling into the room 
with a searching and pallid scrutiny, 
the candle held high above her head 
at the full stretch of her arm. « 

Placed as I was inga deep recess; 
and in a seat hardly raised above the 
level of the floor, I escaped her, 
although it seemed to me for some 
seconds, as I gazed with eyes wide * 
and fixed on this spectacle, that our 
eyes actually met, and that we were 
exchanging glances. 

I sat without breathing or wink- 
ing, staring, as I might on a ghost, 
upon the formidable image which 
with upstretched arm, and the sharp 
lights and hard shadows thrown upon 
her corrugated features, looked like 
a sorceress Watching for the efiect of a 
spell. 

She was plainly listening intensely. 
Unconsciously she had drawn her 
lower lip altogether between her 
teeth, and I well remember what a 
deathlike and idiotic look the contor- 
tion gave to her discoloured face. 
My terror lest she should discover 
me amounted to positive agony. She 
rolled her eyes stealthily from corner 
to corner of the room, and listened 
with her neck awry at the door. 

Then to my father’s desk she went. 
To. my great relief, her back was 
toward me. She stooped over it, with 
the candle close by ; I saw her try a 
key—it could be nothing else—and I 
heard her blow through the wards to 
clean them. 

Then, again, she listened at the 
door, candle in hand, and then with 
long tip-toe steps came back, and 
papa’s desk in another moment was 
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open, and Madame cautiously turn- 
— the papers it contained. 

wice or thrice she paused, glided 
to the door, and listened again in- 
tently with her head ifear the ground, 
and then returned and continued her 
search, peeping into papers one after 
another, tolerably methodically, and 
reading some quite through. 

While this felonious business was 
going on, I was freezing with fear 
lest she should accidentally look 
round and. her eyes light on me ; for 
I could not say what she might not 
do rather than have her crime dis- 
covered. 

Sometimes she would read a paper 
tWice over ; sometimes a whisper no 
louder than the ticking of a watch ; 
sometimes a brief chuckle under her 
breath, bespoke the interest with 
which here and there a letter or a me- 
morandum was read. 

For about half an ‘hour, I think, 
this went on; but at the time it 
seemed to me all but interminable. 
On a sudden she raised her head and 
istened for a moment, replaced the 

apers def.ly, closed the desk without 
noise, except for the tiny click of the 
lock, extinguished the candle, and 
rustled stealthily out of the room, 
leavingin the darkness the malign and 
hay-like face on which the candle 
had just’shorie still floating pictured 
on my retina. ' 

Why did I remain silent and mo- 
tionless while such an outrage was 
being committed} If, instead of being 
a very nervous girl, preoccupied 
with an undefinable terror of that 
wicked woman, I had possessed cou- 
rage and presence of mind, I dare say 
I might have given an alarm and es- 
caped from the room without the 
slightestrisk. Butso it was; I could 
no more stir than the bird who, 
eowering under its ivy, sees the white 
owl sailing back and forward on “its 
predatory cruise. 

Not only during her presence, but 
for more than an hour after, I re- 
mained cowering in my hiding-place, 
and afraid to stir, lest she might 
either be lurking in the neighbour- 
hood, or return and surprise me. 

You will not be astonished, that 
after a night so passed I was ill and 
feverish in the morning. To my 
horror, Madame de la Rougierre came 
to visit me at my bedside. 
trace of guilty consciousness of what 
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had passed during the night was 
legible in her face. She had no sign 
of late watching, and her toilet was 
exemplary. 

As she sat smiling by me, full of 
anxious and affectionate inquiry, and 
smoothed the coverlet with her great 
felonious hand, I could now quite 
comprehend the dreadful feeling witli 
which the deceived husband in the 
“Arabian Nights,” met his ghoul- 
wife, after his nocturnal discovery. 

Ill as I was, I got up and found 
my father in that room which ad- 
ones He perceived, 

am sure, by my looks, that some- 
thing unusual had happened. I shut 
the door, and came close beside his 
chair. 

“Oh, papa, I have such a thing to 
tell you!” I forgot to call him “Sir.” 
“A secrét; and you won’t say who 
told you. Will you come down to 
the study ?” : 

He looked hard at me, got up, and 
kissing my forehead, said— 

“Don’t be frightened, Maud; I 
venture to say it is a mare’s nest ; at 
all events, my child, we will take care 
that no danger reaches you; come 
child.” 

And by the hand he led me to the 
study. When the door wasshut and 
we had reached the far end of the 
room next the window, I said, but in 
a low tone, and holding his arm 
fast — 

“Oh, sir, you don’t know what a 
dreadful person we have living with 
us— Madaune de la Rougierre, I mean. 
Don’t let her in if she comes; she 
would guess what I am telling you, 
and one way or another I am sure she 
would kill me.” 

“Tut, tut, child. You must know 
that’s nonsense,” he said, looking 
pale and stern. 

“Oh, no, papa. I am horribly 
frightened, and ne Knollys thinks 
80 too.” 

“ Ha! I dare say; one fool makes 
many. We all know what Monica 
thinks.” 

“But I saw it, papa. She stole 
your key last night, and opened your 
desk, and read all your papers.” 

“Stole my key!” said my father, 
staring at me perplexed, but at the 
same instant producing it. “Stole it! 
Why here it is!” 

“She unlocked your desk ; she read 
your papers for ever so long. Open 
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.it now, and see whether they have 
not been stirred.” 

He looked at me this time in 
silence, with a puzzled air; but he did 
unlock the desk, and lifted the papers 
curiously and suspiciously. As he 
did so he uttered a few of those inar- 
ticulate interjections which are made 
with closed lips, and not always 
intelligible; but he made no remark. 

Then he placed me on a chair be- 
side him, and sitting down himself, 
told me to recollect myself, and tell 
him distinctly all I had seen. This, 
accordingly, | did, he listening with 
deep,attention. 

“Did she remove any paper ?” 
asked my father, at the same time 
making a little search, I suppose, for 
that which he fancied might have 
been stolen. 

“No; I did not see her take any- 
thing.” 

“Well, you are a good girl, Maud. 
Act discreetly. Say nothing to any- 
one—noteven to your Cousin Monica.” 

Directions which coming from an- 
other person would have had no great 
weight, were spoken by my father 
with an earnest look and a weiht of 
emphasis that made them irresistibly 
impressive, and I went away with the 
seal of silence upon my lips. 

“Sit down, Maud, there. You have 
not been very happy with Madame 
de la Rougierre. It is time you were 
relieved. This occurrence decides it.” 

He rang the bell. 

“Tell Madame de la Rougierre that 
I request the honour of seeing her 
for a few minutes here.” 

My father’s communications to her 
were always equally ceremonious. 
In a few minutes there was a knock 
at the door, and the same figure, 
smiling, courtesying, that had scared 
me on the same threshold last night, 
grim, scowling, agitated, like the 
spirit of sin and darkness, presented 
itself. 

My father rose, and Madame hav- 
ing at his request taken achair oppo- 
site, looking.as usual in his presence, 
all aiiability, he proceeded at once 
to the point. 

“ Madame de la Rougierre, I have 
to request that you will give me the 
key, now in your possession, which 
unlocks this desk of mine.” 

With which termination he tapped 
his gold pencil-case suddenly on it. 

Madame, who had expected some- 
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thing very different, became instantly 
so pale, with a dull purplish hue upon 
her forehead, that, especially when 
she had twice éssayed with her white 
lips, in vain, té answer, I expected to 
see her fall in a fit. 

She was not looking in his face ; 
her eyes were fixed lower, and her 
mouth and cheek sucked in, with a 
strange distortion at one side. 

She stood up suddenly, and staring 
straight in his face, she succeeded in 
saying, after twice clearing. her 
throat— 

“T cannot comprehend, Monsieur 
Ruthyn, unless you intend to insult 
me.” 

“Tt won’t do, Madame; I mftst 
have that false key. I vive you the 
opportunity of surrendering it quietly 
here and now.” : 

“But who dares to say I possess 
such thing?’ demanded Madame, 
who having rallied from her momen- 
tary paralysis, was now fierce anc 
voluble as I had often seen her before. 

“You know, Madame, that you éan 
rely on what I say, and I tell you th: 
you were seen lust night visiting this 
room, and with a key in your posses- 
sion, opening this desk, and reading 
my letters and papers contained in it. 
Unless you forthwith give me that 
key, and any other false keys in your 
possession—in which case I'shall rest 
content with dismissing you summa- 
rily—I will take a ditierent course. 
You know I am a magistrate ;—and I 
shall have you, your boxes, and places 
upstairs, searched forthwith, and I 
will prosecute you criminally. The 
thing is clear ; you aggravate by de 
nying ; you must give me that key if 
you please, instantly, otherwise I ring 
this bell, and you shall see that I 
mean what I say.” 

There was a little pause... He rose 
and extended his hand toward the 
befl-rope. Madame glided round the 
tuble, extending her hand to arrest 
his. 

“T will do everything, Monsieur 
Ruthyn—whatever you wish.” 

And with these words Madame de 
la Rougierre broke down altogether. 
She sobbed, she wept, she gabbled 
aa, all manner of incompre- 
iensible roulades of lamentation and 
entreaty; coyly, penitently, in a most 
interesting agitation, she produced 
the very key from her breast, with a 
string tied to it. My father was little 
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moved by this piteous tempest. He 
coolly took the Fey and tried it in the 
desk, which it locked and unlocked 
quite freely, though the wards were 
complicated. He shook his head and 
looked her in the: face. 

“ Pray, who made this key? It isa 
new one, and made expressly to pick 
this lock.” 

But Madame was not going to tell 
any more than she had expressly bar- 
gained for ; so she only fell ouce more 
into her old paroxysm of sorrow, self- 
reproach, extenuation, and entreaty. 

“Well,” said my father, “I pro- 
mised that on surrendering this key 
you sheuld go. It is enough. I keep 
my word. You shall have an hour 
and a half to prepare in. You must 


then be ready to set out. I will send 
your money to you by Mrs. Risk; and 
if you look for another situation, you 
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had better not refer to me. -Now be 
so good as to leave me.” 

ladame seemed to be in a strange 
perplexity. She bridled up, dried her 
eyes fiercely, and dropped a great 
courtsey, and then sailed away to- 
wards the door. Before reaching it 
she stopped on the way, turning half 
round, with a peaked, pallid glance 
at my father, and she bit her lip 
viciously as she eyed him. At the 
door the same repulsive pantomime 
was repeated, as she stood for a mo- 
ment with her hand upon the handle. 
But she changed her bearing again 
with a sniff, and with a look of scorn, 
almost heightened to a sneer, she 
made another very low courtesy and a 
disdainful toss of her head, and so 
disappeared, shutting the door rather 
sharply behind her. 


XIX. 


AU REVUIR. 


Mrs. Rusk was fond of assuring me 
that Madame “did not like a bone 
in my skin.” Instinctively I knew 
that she bore me no good will, al- 
though I really believe it was her 
wish to make me think quite the re- 
verse. At all events I had no desire 
to see Madame again before her de- 
parture, especially as she had thrown 
upon me one momentary glance in 
the study, which seemed to me 
charged with very peculiar feelings. 

You may be very sure, therefore, 
that I had no wish to see Madame 
for a formal leave-taking at her de- 
parture. I took my hat and cloak, 
therefore, and stole out quietly. 

My ramble was a sequestered one, 
and well screened, even at this late 
time of year, with foliage ; the path- 
way devious among the stems of old 
trees, and its flooring interlaced and 
gtoined with their knotted roots. 
Though near the house, it was a 
sylvan solitude; a little brook ran 
darklirfe and glimmering through it, 
wild strawberries and other woodland 
plants strewed the ground, and the 
sweet notes and flutter of small birds 
made the shadow of the boughs 
cheery. 

I had been fully an hour in this pic- 
turesque solitude wheml heard in the 


distance the ring of carriage wheels, 
announcing to me that Madame de la 
Rougierre had fairly set out upon her 
travels. I thanked heaven; I could 
have danced and sung with delight ; 
I heaved a great sigh and looked up 
through the branches to the clear 
blue sky. 

But things are oddly timed. Just 
at this moment I heard Madame’s 
voice close at my ear, and her large 
bony hand was laid on my shoulder. 
We were instantly face to face—I re- 
coiling, and for a moment speechless 
with fright. 

In very early youth we do not ap- 
preciate the restraints which act 
upon malignity, or know how effec- 
tually fear protects us when con- 
science is wanting. Quite alone, in 
this solitary spot, detected and over- 
taken with an awful instinct by my 
enemy, who probably by this time 
knew me as the witness who had 
discovered and denounced her—what 
might not be about to happen me at 
that moment ? 

“ Frightened as usual, Mand,” she 
said quietly, and eyeing me with 
a sinister smile, “and with cause 
you think, no doubt. Wat ‘av you 
done to injure poor Madame? Weil, 
I think I know, little girl, and have 
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. ° 
quite discover the cleverness of my 
sweet little Maud. Eh—is mot so! 
Petite carogne—ah, ha, ha?” 

I was still too much confounded to 
answer. 

“You see, my dear chaile,” she 
said, shaking her uplifted finger with 
an ugly archness at me, “you couid 
not hide wat you ’av done from poor 
Madame. Youcannot look soinnocent 
but I can see your pretty little villany 
quite plain-—you dear little diablesse. 

“Wat I ’av done I ’av no reproach 
of myself for it. If I could explain, 
your papa would say I ’av done right, 
and you should thank me on your 
knees ; but I cannot explain yet.” 

She was speaking, as it were, in 
little paragraphs, with a momentary 
pause between each, to allow its 
meaning to impress itself. 

“Tf I were to choose to explain, 
your papa he would implore me to 
remain. But no—I would not—not- 
withstanding your so cheerful house, 
your charming servants, your papa’s 
amusing society, and your affectionate 
and sincere heart, my sweet little 
maraude. 

“Tam to go to London first, where 
I ’av, oh, so good friends! next I 
will go abroad for some time ; but be 
sure, my sweetest Maud, wherever 
L may ’appen to be, I will remember 

ou—ah, ha! Yes; most certainly, 
will remember you. 

“ Andalthough [shall not be always 
near, yet I shall know everything 
about my charming little Mend: you 
will not know how, but I shall indeed, 
everything. And be sure, ~y dearest 


-* chaile, I will some time be able to give 


you the sensible proofs of my gratitude 
and affection—you understand. 

“The carriage is waiting at the 
yew-tree stile, and I must goon. You 
did not expect to see me—here; I 
will appear, perhaps, as suddenly. 
another time. It is great pleasure to 
us both—this opportunity to make 
our adieux. Farewell! my dearest 
little Maud. I will never cease to 
think of you, and of some. way to re- 
compense the kindness you ’av shown 
for poor Madame.” : 

My hand hung by my side, and 
she took not it, but my thumb, and 
shook it folded in her broad palm, 
and looking on me as she held it, as 
if meditating mischief. Then sud- 
denly she said—~ 





“You will always remember Ma- 
dame, I think, and I will remind you 
of me beside; and for the present 
farewell, and I hope you may be as 
’appy as you deserve.’ 

The large sinister face looked on 
me for a second with its latent sneer, 
and then, with a sharp nod and a 
spasmodic shake of my imprisoned 
thumb, she turned away, and holding 
her dress together, and showing her 
great bony ankles, she strode rapidly , 
away over the gnarled roots into the 
perspective of the trees, and I did not 
awake, as it were, untilshe had quite 
disappeared in the distance. 

Events of this kind made no dif- 
ference with my father; but every 
other face in Knowl was gladdened 
by the removal. My energies had 
returned, my spirits were come again. 
The sunlight was happy, the flowers 
innocent, the sofgs and flutters of 
the birds once more gay, and all na- 
ture delightful and rejoicing. 

After the first elation of relief; now 
and then a filmy shadow of Madame 
de la Rougierre glided sometimes 
across the sunlight, and the remem- 
brance of her menace returned with 
an unexpected pang of fear. 

“Well, if there isn’t impittens !”’ 
cried Mrs. Rusk. “But never you 
trouble your head about .it, -Miss. 
Them sort’s all alike—you never saw 
a rogue yet that was found out and 
didn’t threaten ‘the honest folk as 
he was leaving behind with all sorts ; 
there was Martin, the gamekeeper, 
and Jervis, the footman, I mind well 
how hard they swore all they would 
not do when they was a-going, and 
whoever heard of them since? They 
always threatens that way—them 
sort alway does, and none ever the 
worse—not but she would if she 
could, mind ye, but then it is, she 
can't do nothing but bite her nails 
and cuss us-—not she—ha, ha, ha!” 

So I was comforted. But Madame’s 
evil smile, her pale and filmy portrait, 
nevertheless, from time to time would 
sail across my vision with g silent 
menace, and my spirits sank, and a 
Fate, draped in black, whose face I 
could not see, took me by the hand 
and led me away, in the spirit, all 
alone, silently, on an awful explora- 
tion from which I would rouse my-” 
self with a start, and Madame was 
gone for a while, 
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She had, however, judged her little 
arting well. She contrived to leave 
er glamour over me, and in my 

dreams she troubled me. 

I was, however, indescribably re- 
lieved. [ wrote in high spirits to 
Cousin Monica ; and wondered what 
plans my father might have formed 
about me ; and whether we were to 
stay at home, or go to London, or go 
abroad. Of the last—the pleasantest 
arrangement, in some respects—I had 
nevertheless an occult horror, A 
secret conviction haunted me that we 
should go abroad, and there meet 
Madame, which to me was like meet- 
ing my evil genius. 

I have said more than once that 
my father was an odd man ; and the 
reader will, by this time, have seen 
that there was much about him not 
easily understood. I often wonder, 
whether if he had been franker I 
should have found him less odd than 
I supposed, or more odd still. Things 
that moved me profoundly did not 
apparently affect him at all. The 
departure of Madame, under the cir- 
cumstances which attended it, ap- 
peared to my childish mind an event 
of the vastest importance. No one 
was ‘indifferent to the occurrence in 
the house but its master. He never 
alluded again to Madame de la Rou- 

ierre. But whether connected with 
er exposure and dismissal, I could 
not say, there did appear to be some 
new care or trouble now at work in 
my father’s mind. 

“T have been thinking a great deal 
about you, Maud. I am anxious. I 
have not been so troubled for years. 
Why has not Monica Knollys a little 
more sense?” 

This oracular sentence he spoke, 
having stopped me in the hall, and 
then saying “ We shall see,” he left 
me as abruptly as he appeared. Did 
he apprehend any danger to me from 
the vindictiveness of Madame ¢ 

A day or two afterwards as I was 
inthe Dutch garden, I saw him on 
the terrace steps. He. beckoned to 
me, and gg@me to,meet me as I ap- 
proached.» 

“You must be very solitary, little 
Maud ; it isnot good. I have written 

o Monica : in a matter of detail she 
is competent to advise ; perhaps, she 
will come here for a short visit.” 

I was very glad to hear this. 

“ You are more interested than for 
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my time J can be, in vindicating his 
character.” 

“Whose character, sir?” I ven- 
tured to inquire during the pause that 
followed. 

One trick which my father had 
acquired from his habits of solitude 
and silence was this of assuming that 
the context of his thoughts was 
legible to others, forgetting that they 
had not been spoken. 

“ Whose ?—your Uncle Silas’s. In 
the course of nature he must survive 
me. He will then represent the 
family name. .Would you make some 
sacritice to clear that name, Maud ?” 

I answered briefly ; but my face I 
believe showed my enthusiasm. 

He turned on me stch an approv- 
ing smile as you might fancy lightin 
up the rugged features of a pale ol 
Rembrandt. 

“T can tell you, Maud ; if my life 
could have done it, it should not have 
been undone—ubi lapsus, quid fect. 
But I had almost made up my mind 
to change my plan, and leave all to 
time—edax rerum—to illuminate or 
to consume. But I think little Mand 
would like to contribute to the resti- 
tution of her family name. It may 
cost you something—are you willin 
to buy it at a sacrifice? Is there— 
don’t speak of fortune, that is not 
involved—but is there any other 
honourable sacrifice you would shrink 
from to dispel the disgrace under 
which our most ancient and honour- 
able name must otherwise continue 
to languish ?”’ 

“Oh, none—none indeed, sir—I am 
delighted !” 

Again I saw the 
smnile. 

“ Well, Maud, I am sure there is no 
risk ; but you are to suppose there 
is. Are you still willing to accept it?” 

Again I assented. 

“You are worthy of your blood, 
Maud Ruthyn. It will come soon, 
and it won’t last long. But you 
must not let people like Monica 
Knollys frighten you.” 

I was lost in wonder. 

“Tf you allow them to possess you 
with their follies you had better re- 
cede in time-they may make the 
ordeal as terrible as hell itself. You 
have zeal—have you nerve ?” 

I thought in such a cause I had 
nerve for anything. 

* Well, Maud, in the course of @ 
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few months—and it may be sooner— 
there must be a change. I have had 
a letter from London this morning 
that assures me of that. I must 
then leave you for a time ; in my ab- 
sence be faithful to the duties that 
will arise. To whom much is com- 
mitted, of him will much be required. 
You shall promise me not to mention 
this conversation*to Monica Knollys. 
If you are a talking girl, and cannot 
trust yourself, say so, and we will not 
ask her to come. Also don’t invite 
her to talk about your Uncle Silas— 
I have reasons. Do you quite un- 
derstand my conditions ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Your Uncle Silas,” he said, 
speaking suddenly in loud and fierce 
tones that sounded from so old a man 
almost terrible, “lies under an in- 
tolerable slander. I don’t correspond 
with him—I don’t sympathise with 
him—I never quite did. He has 
grown religious, and that’s well ; but 
there are things in which even re- 
ligion should not bring a man to ac- 
quiesce, and from what I can learn, 
he, the p:rson primarily affected— 
the cause, though the innocent cause, 
of this great calamity—bears it with 
an easy apathy which is mistaken 
and liable easily to be mistaken, and 
such as no Ruthyn under the circum- 
stances ought to exhibit. I told him 
what he ought to do, and offered to 
open my purse for the purpose ; but 
he would not, or did not, indeed he 
never took my advice, he followed his 
own, and a foul and dismal bank he 
has drifted on. It is not for his 
sake—why should I/—that I have 
longed—laboured to remove the dis- 
graceful slur under which his ilil- 


Tue Rev. William Fairfield, Doctor 
Clay’s somewhat bald curate, a mild, 
thin man, with a high and thin nose, 
who was preparing me for confirma- 
tion, came next day ; and when our 
cutechetical conference was ended, 
and before lunch was announced, my 
father sent for him to the study, 
where he remained until the bell rang 
out its summons. 

“We have had some interesting— 
I may say very interesting—con- 
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fortune has thrown us. He troubles 
himself little about it, I believe—he’s 
meek, meeker than I. He cares less 
about his children than I about you, 
Maud ; he is selfishly sunk in futurit 
—a feeble visionary... I am not'so. 
believe it to be a duty to take care of 
others beside myself. The character 
and influence of an ancient family 
is a peculiar heritage—sacred—des- 
tructible ; and woe to him who either 
destroys or suffers it to perish !” 

This was the longest speech I ever 
heard my father speak before or after. 
He abruptly resumed— 

“ Yes, we-will, Maud—you and I— 
we'll leave one proof on record, which, 
fairly read, will go far to convince the 
world.” 

He looked round, but we were 
alone. The garden was nearly always 
solitary, and few visiters ever ap- 
proached the house from that side. 

“T have talked too long, I believe ; 
we are children to the last. Leave 
me, Maud. I think I know you 
better than I did, and I am pleased, 
with you. Go, child—I’ll sit here.” 

If he had acquired new ideas of 
me, so. had I of him from that inter- 
view. I had no idea till then how 
much passion still burned in that 
aged frame, nor how full of energy 
and fire that face, generally so stern 
and ashen, could appear. As I left 
him seated on the rustic chair, by 
the steps, the traces of that storm 
was still discernible on his features. 
His gathered brows, glowing eyes, 
and strangely hectic face, and the 
grim compression of his mouth, still 
showed the agitation which, somehow, 
in gray old age, shocks and alarms 
the young. 





versation, your papa and I, Miss 
Ruthyn,” said my reverend vis-agpis, 
so soon as nature was refreshed, smil- 
ing and — as he leaned back in 


his chair, his hand uponsthe table, 
and his finger curled gently upon the 
stem of his wine-glass. “It never 
was your privilege, I believe, to see 
— uncle, Mr. Silas Ruthyn, of 

artram Haugh ?” 

“No—never—he leads so retired 
—s0 very retired a life.” 
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“ Oh, no,—of course no; but I was 
going to remark a likeness—I mean, 
of course, a family likeness—only 
that sort of thing—you understand — 
between him a the profile of Lady 
Margaret in the drawing-room—is not 
it Lady Margaret /— hich you were 
so good as to show me on Wednes- 
day last. There certainly is a like- 
ness. I think you would agree with 
me, if you had the pleasure of seeing 
your mele.” 

“You know him, then? I have 
never seen him.” 

“Oh, dear, yes—I am happy to say, 
I know him very well. I have that 
privilege. I was for three years 
curate of Drimsdale, and I had the 
honour of being a pretty constant 
visiter at Bartram Haugh during that, 
I may say, protracted period ; and I 
think it. really never has been my 
privilege and happiness, I may say, 
to enjoy the acquaintance and society 
of so very experienced a Christian, as 
my admirable friend, I may call him, 
Mr, Ruthyn, of Bartram Haugh. I 
look-upon him, I do assure you, quite 
it-the light of a saint; not, of course, 
inthe: Popish sense, but in thévery 
highest, you will understand me, which 


our Church allows—a man built up in 
faith—full of faith—faith and grace 
—altogether exemplary ; and I often 
ventured to regret, Miss Ruthyn, that 
Providence in its mysterious dispen- 
sations should have placed him so far 
apart from his brother, your respected 


father. His influence and opportu- 
nities would, no doubt, we may 
venture to hope, at least have been 
blessed ; and, perhaps, we—my valued 
rector and [—might possibly have 
seen more of him atchurch, than, I 
deeply regret, we have done.” He 
shook his head a little, as he smiled 
with asad complacency on methrough 
his blue steel spectacles, agd then 
sipped.a little meditative sherry. 

“ And you saW a great deal of my 
uncle ?” 

“ Well, a good deal, Miss Ruthyn— 
I may say a good deal—principally 
at his own house. His health is 
wretched—miserable health—a sadly 
afflicted man he has been,as, no doubt, 
you are aware. But afflictions, my 
dear Miss Ruthyn, as you remember 
Doctor Clay so well remarked on 
Sunday last, though birds of ill omen, 
yet spiritually resemble the ravens 
who supplied the prophet ; and when 
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they visit the faithful, come charged 
with nourishment for the soul. 

“He is a good deal embarrassed 
pecuniarly, I should say,” continued 
the curate, who was rather a good 
man than avery well-bred one. “He 
found a ditficulty—in fact it was not 
in his power to subscribe generally to 
our little funds, and—and objects, and 
I used to say to him, and I really felt 
it, that it was more gratifying, such 
were his feeling and his power of 
expression, to be refused by him than 
assisted by others.” 

“Did papa wish you to speak to 
me about my uncle?’ I inquired, as a 
sudden thought struck me; and then 
I felt half ashamed of my question. 

He looked surprised. 

“No, Miss Ruthyn, certainly not. 
Oh, dear, no. It was merely a con- 
versation between Mr. Ruthyn and 
me. He never suggested my opening 
that, or indeed any other point in my 
interview ,with you, Miss Ruthyn— 
not the least.” 

“T was not aware before that Uncle 
Silas was so religious.” 

He smiled tranquilly, not up to the 
ceiling, but gently upward, and shook 
his head in pity for my previous ig- 
norance, as he lowered his eyes— 

“TI don’t say that there may not be 
some little matters in a few points of 
doctrine which we could, perhaps, 
wish otherwise.. But these you know 
are speculative, and in all essentials he 
is Church—not in the perverted mo- 
dern sense ; far from it—unexception- 
ably Church, strictly so. Would there 
were more among us of the same 
mind that is in him. Ay, Miss Ruthyn, 
even in the highest places of the 
Church herself.” 

The Rev. William Fairfield, while 
fighting against the Dissenters with 
his right hand, was, with his left, 
hotly engaged with the ‘Tractarians. 
A good man I am sure he was, and I 
dare say sound in doctrine, though 
naturally, I think, not very wise. 
This conversation with him gave me 
newideas about my Unele Silas. It 
quite agreed with what my father had 
said. These principles and his in- 
creasing years would necessarily quiet 
the turbulence of his resistance to 
injustice, and teach him to acquiesce 
in his fate. 

You would have fancied that one 
80 yome as I, born to wealth so vast, 
and living a life of such entire seclu- 
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sion, would have been exempt from 
care. Butyou have seen how troubled 
my life was with fear and anxiety 
during the residence of Madame de la 
Rougierre, and now there rested upon 
my mind a vague and awful anticipa- 
tion of the trial which my father had 
announced, without defining it. 

An “ordeal” he called it, requir- 
ing not only zeal but nerve, which 
might possibly, were my courage to 
fail, become frightful and even intol- 
erable. What, and of what nature, 
could it be? Not designed to vindi- 
cate the fair fame of the meek and 
submissive old man—who, it seemed, 
had ceased to care for his by-gone 
wrongs, and was looking to futurity— 
but the reputation of our ancient 
family. 

Sometimes I repented my temerity 
in having undertaken it. I distrusted 
= courage. Had I not better retreat, 
while it was yet time? But there 
was shame and even difficulty in the 
thought. How should I appear 
before my father? Was it not im- 
portant—had [ not deliberately under- 
taken it—and was I not bound in 
conscience ? Perhaps he had already 
taken steps in the matter which com- 
mitted him. Besides, was I sure 
that, even were I free again, I would 
not once more devote myself to the 
trial, be it what it might. You per- 
ceive I had more spirit than courage. 
I think I had the mental attributes 
of courage; but then I was but a 
hysterical girl, and in so far neither 
more nor less than a coward. 

No wonder I distrusted myself ; ho 
wonder also my will stood out against 
my timidity. I[t wasastruggle, then ; 
a proud, wild resolve against con- 
seious and constitutional cowardice. 

Those who have ever had cast 
upon them more than their strength 
seemed framed to bear—the weak, 
the aspiring, the adventurous and 
self-sacrificing in will, and the falter- 
ingin nerve—will understand the kind 
of agony which I sometimes endured. 

Bat, again, consolation would céme, 
and it seemed to me that I must be 
exaggerating my risk in the coming 
crisis ; and certain at least, if my father 
believed it attended with real peril, 
he would never have wished to see 
me involved in it. But the silence 
under which I was bound was terri- 
fying—doubly so when the danger 
‘was so shapeless and undivulged. 





I was soon to understand it all— 
soon, too, to know all about my 
father’s impending journey, whither 
—with what merciless and unexpected 
visiter—and why guarded from me 
with so awful a mystery. . 

That day there came 4 lively and 
good-natured letter from Lady Knollys. 
She was to arrive at Knowl in two or 
threedays’ time. I thought my father 
would have been pleased, but he 
seemed apathetic and dejected. 

“One does not always feel quite 
equal to Monica. But for you—yes, 
thank God—I wish she could only 
stay, Maud, for a month or two; 
may be going then, and would be 
glad—provided she talks about suit- 
able things—very glad, Maud, to 
leave her with you for a week or so.” 

There was something, I thought, 
agitating my father secretly that day. 
He had the strange hectic flush I had 
observed when he grew excited in our 
interview in the garden about Uncle 
Silas. There was something painful, 
perhaps even terrible, in the circum- 
stances of the journey he was about 
to mgke, and from my heart I wished 
the suspense were over, the annoy- 
ance past, and he returned. 

That night my father bid me good 
night early and went up stairs. After 
I had been in bed some little time, I 
heard his hand-bell ring. This was 
not usual. Shortly after I heard his 
man, Ridley, talking with Mrs. Rusk 
in the gallery. I could not be mis- 
taken in their voices. I knew not 
why I was startled and excited, and 
had raised myself to listen on my 
elbow. But they were talking quietly, 
more in the tone of persons giving or 
taking an ordinary direction, than as 
if in the haste of an unusual emer- 
gency. 

Then I heard the man_bid Mrs. 
Rusk good night and walk down the 
gallery to the stairs, so thateI con- 
cluded he was wanted no more, and 
all must therefore be well. So I laid 
myself down again, though with a 
throbbing at.my heart, and an omi- 
nous feeling of expectation—listening 
ani fancying footsteps. 

I was going to sleep when I heard 
the bell ring again; and, in a few 
minutes, Mrs. Rusk’s energetic step 
passed along the gallery; and, listening 
intently, I heard, er fancied, my 
father’s voice and hers in dialogue. 
All this was very unusual, and again 
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I was, with a beating heart, leaning 
with my elbow on my pillow. 

Mrs. Rusk came alone the gallery 
in a minute‘or so after, and stopping 
at my door, began to open it gently. 
I was startled and challenged my 
visiter with— 

“ Who's there ?”’ 

“Tts only Rusk, Miss. Dearie me! 
and are you awake still ?” 

“Ts papa ill ?” 

“Til! nota bit ill, thank God. Only 
there’s alittle black book as I took 
for your prayer-book, and brought in 
here ; ay, here it is, sure enough, and 
he wants it, and then I must go down 
to the study, and look out this one, 
*C, 15; but I can’t read the name, 
noways ; and I was afraid to ask him 
again ; if you be so kind to read it, 
Miss—I suspeck my eyes is a-going.” 

I read the name; and Mrs. Rusk 
- was tolerably expert at finding out 

books, as she had often been employed 
in that way before. 

So she departed. I suppose that 
this particular volume was hard to 
find, for she must have been a long 
time away, and I had actually fallen 
intv a doze when I was roused in an 
instant by a dreadful crash and a 
—s scream from Mrs. Rusk. 

cream followed scream, wilder and 
more terror-stricken. I shrieked to 
Mary Quince, who was sleeping in the 
room with me :—* Mary, do you hear; 
what is it? It is something dreadful.” 

The crash was so tremendous that 
the solid flooring even of my room 
trembled under it, and to me it seemed 
as if some heavy man had burst 
through the top of the window, and 
shook the whole house with his 
descent. I found myself standing at 
my own door, crying, “ Help, help! 
murder! murder !” and Mary Quincé, 
ee half out of her wits, by my 
side. 


T could not think what was going 
on. It was plainly something most 
horrible, for Mrs. Rusk’s screa.s 
pealed one after-the other fiercer and 
wilder ‘every instant, though with a 
muffled sound, asif the door was shut 
oe her ; and by this time the bells 
of my father’s room were ringing 
m 


adly. 
- They are trying to murder him !” 


and Uncle Silas. 


T cried, and I ran along the gallery to 
his door, followed by Mary Quince,’ 
whose white face I shall never forget 
though her entreaties only soun ed 
like unmeaning noises in my ears. 

“Here! help, help, help!” I cried, 
trying to force open the door. 

“Shove it, shove it, for God’s sake; 
he’s across it,” cried Mrs. Rusk’s 
voice. from within; “drive itin. I 
can’t move him.” 

I strained all I could at the door, 
but inetfectually.- We heard steps 
approaching. The men were runuing 
to the spot, and shouting as they di 
so— 

“ Never mind; hold on a bit ; here 
we are; all yight,” and the like. 

We drew back, as they came up. 
We were in no condition to be seen. 
We listened, however, at my open 
door. 

Then came the straining and bump- 
ing at the door. Mrs. Rusk’s voice 
subsided to a sort of wailing; the 
men were talking all together, and I 
suppose the door opened, for I heard 
some of the voices, on a sudden, as if 
in the room, and then came a strange 
lull, and talking in very low tones, 
and not much even of that. 

“What is it, Mary? what can it 
be ?” I ejaculated, not knowing what 
horror to suppose. And now witha 
counterpane about my shoulders, I 
called loudly and imploringly, in m 
horror, to know what had happened. 

But I heard only the subdued and 
eager talk of men engaged in some 
absorbing task, and the dull sounds of 
some heavy body being moved. 

Mrs. Rusk eame towards us looking 
half wild and pale as a spectre, and 
putting her thin hands to my should- 
ers, she said—‘* Now, Miss Maud, 
darling, you must go back again ; 
*tisn’t no place for you; you'll see all, 
my darling, time enough—you. will. 
There now, then, like a dear, do get 
into your room.” 

What was that dreadful sound } 
Who had entered my father’s. cham- 
ber? It was the visiter whom we 
had so long expected; with whom he 
was to make the unknown journey, 
leaving me alone. The awful intruder 
was Death ! 






















































































































































































































































































Maud Ruthyn 


CHAPTER XXI. 





ARRIVALS. ° 


My father was dead—as suddenly as 
if he had been murdered. One of 
those fearful aneurisms that lie close 
to the heart, showing no outward sign 
of giving way in amoment, had been 
detected a good time since by Doctor 
Bryerly. My father knew what must 
happen, and that it could not be long 
deferred. He feared to tell me that 
he was so soon to die. He hinted it 
only in the allegory of his journey. and 
left in that sad enigma some words 
of true consolation that remained 
with me ever after. Under his rugged 
ways was hidden a wonderful tender- 
ness. I could not believe that he was 
actually dead. Most people, for a 
minute or two, in the wild tumult ‘of 
such a shock, haye experienced the 
same insane scepticism. I insisted 
that the doctor should be instantly 
sent for from the village. 

“Well, Miss Maud, dear, I will 
send to please you, but it is all to no 
use. If only you saw him yourself 
you’ know that. Mary Quince, run 
you down anid tell Thomas Miss Maud 
desires he'll go down this minute to 
the village for Doctor Elmeys.” 

Every minute of the interval seemed 
to me like an hour. I don’t know 
what I said, but I fancied that if he 
were not already dead, he would lose 
his life by the delay. I suppose I 
was speaking very wildly, for Mrs. 
Rusk said— 

* My dear child, you ought to come 
inand see him ; indeed but you should, 
Miss Maud. He’s quitedead an hour 
ago. You'd wonder at all the blood 
that’s come from him—you would 
indeed ; it’s soaked through the bed 
already.” 

“Oh, don’t, don’t, don’t, Mrs, 
Rusk.” 

“Will you come in and see him, 
just 1” 

“Oh, no, no, no, no.” 

“Well then; my dear, don’t, of 
course, if you don’t like ; there’s no 
need. Would riot you like to lie down, 
Miss Maud ? Mary Quince, attgnd to 
her. I must go into the room fora 
minute or two.” 

I was walking up and down the 
room in distraction. It was a cold 
night; but I did not feel it. I 





could only ery :—“ Oh, Mary, Mary! 
what shall Ido? Oh, Mary Quince! 
what shall I do ?” 

It seemed to me it must be near 
daylight by the time the Doctor 
arrived. i had dressed myself. I 
dared not go into the room where my 
beloved father Jay. , 

I had gone out of my room to the 
gallery, where I awaited Doctor El- 
meys, when I saw him walking 
briskly after the servant, his coat 
buttoned up to his chin, his hat in his 
hand, and his bald head shining. I 
felt myself grow cold as ice, and 
colder and colder, and with a sudden 
stem my heart seenied to stand still. 

I heard him ask the maid who stood 
at the door, in that low, decisive 
mysterious tone which doctors culti- 
vate 

“Tn here?” 

And then with a nod, I saw him 
enter. 

“Would not you like to see the 
Doctor, Miss Maud?’ asked Mary 
Quince. 

The question roused me a little. 

“Thank you, Mary ; yes, I must 
see him.” : 

And so, ina few minutes, Idid. He 
was very respectful, very sad, semi- 
undertakerlike, in air, countenance, 
and accents, but quite explicit. -1 
heard that my dear father “had died 
palpably from the rupture of some 
great vessel near the heart.” The 
disease had, no doubt, been “long 
established, and is in its nature incu- 
rable.” It is “consolatory in these 
éases that in the act of dissolution, 
which is instantaneous, there can be 
no suffering.” These,and afew more 
remarks, were all he had to offer; and 
having had his fee from Mrs. Rusk, 
he, with a dolorous driness, vanished, 

Lreturned to my room, and broke 
into paroxysms of grief, andaftet an 
hour oy more grew more tranquil. 

From Mrs. Rusk I learned that he 
had seemed very well. Better than 
usual, indeed, that night, and that 
on her return from the study with the 
book he required, he was noting down 
after hig woat, some passages which 
illustrated the text on which he was 
employing himself. He took the book, 
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detaining her in the room, and then 
mounting on a chair to take down an- 
other book from a shelf, he had fallen, 
with the dreadful crash I had heard, 
dead upon the floor. He fell across 
the door, which caused the difficulty 
in opening it. Mrs. Rusk found she 
had not strength to force it open. 
No wonder she had given.way to 
terror. I think I should have almost 
lost my reason. 

Every one knows the reserved as- 
yect and the taciturn mood of the 
oan one of whose rooms is tenanted 
by that mysterious guest. 

I do not know how those awful 
days, and more awful nights passed 
over. The remembrance is repulsive. 
1 hate to think of them. I was soon 
draped in the conventional black, 
with its heavy folds of crape. Lady 
Knollys came, and was very kind. 
She undertook the direction of all 
those details which were to me so 
inexpressibly dreadful. She wrote 
letters for me beside, and was really 
most kind and pseful, and her society 
supported me indescribably. She was 
odd, but her eccentricity was leavened 
with strong common sense; and I 
often thought since with admiration 
and gratitude of the tact with which 
she m&naged my grief. 

There is no dealing with great sor- 
row as if it were under the control of 
our wills. It is a terrible phenome- 
non, whose laws we must study, and 
to whose conditions we must submit, 
if we pvould mitigate it. Cousin 
Monica talked a great deal of my 
father. This was easy to her, for her 
early recollections were full of him. 

One of the terrible dislocations of our 
habits of mind respecting the dead is 
that ow earthly future is robbed of 
them, and we thrown exclusively 
upon retrospect. From the long look 
forward they are removed, and every 
plan, imagination, and hope hence- 
forward a silent and empty perspec- 
tive. But in the past they are all 
they ever were. Now let me advise 
all who would comfort people in 
a new bereavement to talk to them, 
very freely, all they can, in this way 
of the dead. They will engage in it 
with interest, they will talk of their 
own recollections of the dead, and 
listen to yours, though they become 
sometimes pleasant, sometimes even 
laughable. I found it so It 
robbed the calamity of something 
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of its supernatural and _ horrible 
abruptness ; it prevented that mo- 
notony of object which is to the 
mind what it is to the eye, and 
prepares the faculty for those mes- 
meric illusions that derarge its sense ; 
and it began to form that retrospec- 
tive habit to which henceforward the 
mind must accommodate itself with 
regard to the dead. 

Cousin Monica, I am sure, cheered 
me wonderfully. I grow to love her 
more and more, as I think of all her 
trouble, care, and kindness. 

I had not forgotten my promise to 
dear papa about the key, concerning 
which he had evinced so great an 
anxiety. It was found in the pocket 
where he had desired me to remember 
he always kept it, except when it was 
pea while he slept, under his pil- 
ow. 

“And so, my dear, that wicked 
woman was actually found picking 
the lock of your poor papa’s désk. 
I wonder he did not punish her— you 
know that is burglary.” 

“ Well, Lady Knollys, you knowshe 
is gone, and so I care no more about 
her—that is, I mean, I need not fear 
her.” ; 

“No, my dear, but you must call 
me Monica—do you mnd—lI'm your 
cousin, and you call me Monica, unless 
you wish to vex me. No, of course, 
you need not be afraid of ber. And 
she’s gone. But Iman old thing you 
know and not so tender-hearted as 
you ; and I confess I should have been 
very glad to hear that the wicked old 
witch had been sent to prison and 
hard labour—I should. And what do 
you suppose she was looking for-— 
what did she want to steal? 1 think 
I can guess— what do you think ?” 

“To read the papers; maybe to 
take bank-notes—I’m not sure,” I 
answered. 

“Well, I think most likely she 
wanted to get at your poor papa’s 
will—that’s my idea, 

“There is nothing surprising in 
the supposition, dear,” she resumed. 
“Did not you read the curious trial 
at York, the other day? There is 
nothing so valuable to steal as a will, 
when a great deal of property is tobe 
disposed of by it. Why you would 
have given her ever so much money 
to get it back again. Suppose you go 
down, deag, I'll go with you, and open 
the cabinet in the study.” 
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“T don’t think I wee I pro- 
mised to give the key to Dr. Bryerly, 
and the meaning was that he oaly 
should open it.” 

Cousin Monica uttered an inarticu- 
late “ Hem!” of surprise or disappro- 
bation. 

“ Has he been written to?” 

“No, I do not know his address.” 

“Not know his address! come, 
that is curiousy’ said Lady Knollys, a 
little testily. 

I could net—no one now living in 
* the house could furnish even a con- 
jecture. There was even a dispute as 
to which train he had gone by—north 
or south—they crossed the station at 
an interval of five minutes. If Doc- 
tor Bryerly had been an evil spirit, 
erolted by a secret incantation, there 
could not have been more complete 
darkness as to the immediate process 
of his approach. 

“And how long do you mean to 
wait, my dear? No matter; at all 
events you may open the desk; you 
may find papers to direct you—you 
may find Doctor Bryerly’s address— 
you may find heaven knows what. 

So down we went—I assenting— 
and we opened the desk. How dread- 
ful the desecration seems—all privacy 
abrogated—the shocking compensa- 
tion for the silence of death! Hence- 
forward all is circumstantial evidence 
—all conjectural—except the litera 
scripta, and to this evidence every 
packet, every book, and every scrap 
of paper and private memorandum 
must contribute—ransacked bare in 
the light of day—what it can. 

At the top of the desk lay two 
notes sealed, one to Cousin Monica, 
the other to me. Mine was a gentle, 
a loving little farewell—nothing more 
—which opened afresh the fountains 
of my sorrow, and I cried and sobbed 
over it bitterly and long. 

The other was for “ Lady Knollys.” 
I did not see how she received it, for 
I was already absorbed in mine. But 
in a while she came and kissed me in 
her girlish, good-natured way. Her 
eyes used to fill with tears at sight of 
my paroxysms of “grief. Then she 
would begin “I remember it was a 
saying of his,” and so she would re- 

eat it—something maybe wise, may- 
be playful, at all events consolatory 
—and the circumstances in which she 
had heard him say it, and then would 
follow the recollections suggested by 
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these ; and so I was stolen away half 
by him, and half by Cousin Monica, 
from my despair and lamentation. 

Along with these” lay a large en- 
velope, inscribed with the words 
“Directions to be complied with im 
mediately on my death.” One of 
which was “ Let the event be forth- 
with published in the county and 
ope London papers.” This step 

ad been already taken. We found 
no record of Dr. Bryerly’s address. 

We made search everywhere, ex- 
cept in the cabinet, which I would 
on no account permit to be opened 
except according to his direction, by 
Dr. Bryerly’s hand. But nowhere was 
a will, or any document resembling 
one, to be found. I had now, therefore, 
no doubt that his will was placed in 
that cabinet. 

In the search among my dear 
father’s papers we found two sheafs 
of letters, neatly tied up and labelled 
—these were from my Uncle Silas. 

My Cousin Monica looked down 
upon these papers with a strange 
suile ; was it satire—was it that in- 
describable smile with which a mys- 
tery which covers a long reach of 
years is sometimes approached. . 

These weré odd letters. If here 
and there occurred passages that were 
querulous and even abject, there were 
also long passages-of manly and alto- 
gether noble sentiment, and the 
strangest rodomontade and maunder- 
ings about religion. Here and there 
a letter would gradually teansform 
itself into a prayer, and end with a 
doxology and no signature ; and some 
of them expressed such wild and 
disordered views respecting religion, 
as I imagine he can never have dis- 
closed to good Mr. Fairfield, and 
which approached more nearly to the 
Swedenborg visions than to anything 
in the Church of England. 

I read these with asolemn interest, 
but my Cousin Monica was-not simi- 
larly moved. She read them with 
the same smile—faint—serenely con- 
temptuous, I thought, with which she 
had first looked down upon them. It 
was the countenance of a person who” 
amusedly traces the working of a 
character that is well understood. 

“Uncle Silas is very religious?” I 
said, not quite liking Lady Knollys’ 
looks. 

“Very,” she said, without raising 
her eyes or abating her odd bitter 
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smile; as she glanced over a passage 
in one of his letters. 

* You don’t think he is, Cousin 
Monica?” said I. She raised her 
head and looked straight at me. 

“ Why do you say that, Maud ?” 

“ Because you smile incredulously, 
I think, over his letters.” 

“Do I?” said she; “I was not 
hinking—it was quite an accident. 

he- fact is, Maud, your poor papa 
= mistook me. I had no preju- 
dice respecting him—no theory. I 
never knew what to think about him. 
I do not think Silas a product of 
nature, but a child of the Sphynx, 
and I never could understand hinge— 
that’s all.” 

“T always felt so too; but that 
was because I was left to speculation, 
and to glean conjectures as I might 
from his portrait, or any where. 
Except what you told me, I never 
heard more than a few sentences ; 
poor papa did not like me to ask 
questions about him, and I think he 
ordered the servants to be silent.” 

“And much the same injunction 
this little note lays upon me—not 
quite, but something like it; and I 
don’t know the meaning of it.” 

And she looked inquiringly at me. 

* You are not to be alarmed about 
your Uncle Silas, because your being 
afraid would unfit you for an «mpor- 
tant service which you have under- 
taken for your family, the nature of 
which I shall soon understand, and 
which, although it is quite passive, 

-would be made very sad if edusory 
fears were allowed to steal into your 
mind.” 

She was looking into the letter in 

oor papa’s handwriting, which she 
fad found’ addressed to her in his 
desk, and emphasized the words, I 
suppose, which she quoted from it. 

** Have you any idea, Maud, darling, 
what this service may be!” she in- 









WHEN we returned a “ young” gentle- 
man had arrived. We saw him in 


the parlour as we passed the window. 
It was simply a glance, but such a one 
as suffices to make a photograph, 
which we can study afterwards, at 
our leisure. 


I remember him at this 
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quired, with a grave and anxious 
curiosity in her countenance. 

“* None, Cousin Monica ; but I have 
thought long over my undertaking to 
do it, or submit to it, be it what it 
may ; and I will keep the promise I 
voluntarily made, although I know 
what a coward I aim, and often dis- 
trust my courage.” 

“ Well, I am not to frighten you.” 

“How could you? Why should 
I be afraid? /s there anything 
frightful to be disclosed ? do, tell me— 
you must tell me.” 

“ No, dasting, I did not mean that— 
I don’t mean that ;—I could, if I 
would ; I—I don’t know exactly what 
I meant. But your poor papa knew 
him better than I—in fact I did not 
know him at all—that is, ever quite 
understood him—which your poor 
papa, I see, had ample opportunities 
of doing.” And after a little pause, 
she added—“ So you do not know 
what you are expected to do or to 
undergo.” 

“Oh! Cousin Monica, I know you 
think he committed that murder,” 
I cried, starting up, I don’t know why, 
and I felt that I grew deadly pale. 

“T don’t believe any such thing, 
you little fool; you must not say 
such horrible things, Maud,” she 
said, rising also, and looking both 
pale and angry. “Shall we go out 
for a little walk? Come, lock up 
these papers, dear, and get your 
things on; and if that Doctor Bryerly 
does not turn up to-morrow, you 
must send for the Rector, good 
Doctor Clay, and let him make search 
for the will—there may be directions 
about many things, you know ; and 
my dear Maud, you are to remember 
that your Uncle Silas is my cousin as 
well as you. Come, dear, put on 
your hat.” 

So we went out together for a little 
cloistered walk. 


moment—a man of forty—dressed in 
a gray travelling suit, not over-well 
made ; light haired, fat faced, and 
clumsy, and he looked both dull and 
cunning, and not at all like a gentle- 
man. 

Branston met us, announced the 
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arrival, and handed me the stranger's 
eredentials. My cousin and I stopped 
fii the passage to read them. 

“ That's your Uncle Silas’s,” said 
Lady Knollys, touching one of the 
two letters with the tip of her finger. 

“Shall he have lunch, Miss ?” 

“ Certainly.” So Branston de- 

rteil. 
~ “ Read it with me, Cousin Monica,” 
Tsaid. And a very curious letter it 
was. It spoke as follows :— 

“How can I thank my beloved 
niece for remembering her aged and 
forlorn kinsman at such @moment of 
anguish ?” 

I had written a note of a few, I 
dare say, incoherent words by the 
next post after my dear father’s 
death. 

“Tt is, however, in the hour of be- 
reavement that we most value the 
ties that are broken, and yearn for 
the sympathy of kindred.” 

Here came a little distich of French 
verse, of which I could only read ciel 
and l’amour. 

“Our quiet household here is cloud- 
ed with a new sorrow. How inscrut- 
able are the ways of Providence! I 
—though a few years younger—how 
much the more infirm —how shattered 
in energy and in mind—how mere a 
burden—how entirely de trop—am 
spared to my sad place in a world 
where I can be no longer useful— 
where I have but one business—prayer 
—but one hope—the tomb ; and he 
—apparently so robust—the centre of 
so much good—so necessary to you 
—so necessary, alas! to me—is taken ! 
He is gone to his rest—for us what 
remains but to bow our heads, and 
murmur, ‘ His will be dofe.’ I trace 
these lines with a trembling hand, 
while tears dim my old eyes. I 
did not think that any earthly event 
could have moved me so profoundly. 
From the world I have long stood 
aloof. I once led a life of pleasure 
—alas! of wickedness—as I now 
do one of austerity ; but as I never 
was rich, so my worst enemy will 
allow I never was avaricious. My 
sins, I thank my Maker, have been of 
a more reducible kind, and have 
succumbed. to the discipline which 
heaven has provided. To earth and 
its interests as well as to its pleasures, 
I have long been dead. For the few 
remaining years of my life I’ask but 
quiet—an exemption trom the agita- 
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tions and distractions of struggle and 
care, and I trust to the Giver of al 
Good for my deliverance—well know- 
ing, at the same time, that whatever 
befalls will, under His direction, prove 
best. Happy shall I be, my dearest 
niece, if in your most interesting, and 
in some respects, forlorn situatuon, I 
can be of any use to you. My pre- 
sent religious adviser—of whom I 
ventured to ask counsel on your be- 
half—states that I ought tosend some 
one to represent me at the melanchol 
ceremony of reading the will which 
my beloved and now happy brother 
has, no doubt, left behind ; and 
th® idea that the experience and 
professional knowledge possessed by 
the gentleman whom I have select- 
ed, may possibly be of use to you, 
my dearest niece, determines me to 
place him at your disposal. He 
is the junior partner in the firm 
of Archer and Sleigh, who conduct 
any little business which I may have 
from time to time: may I entreat 
your hospitality for him during a 
brief stay at Knowl. I write, even 
for a moment, upon these small 
matters of business with an effort—a 
painful one, but necessary. Alas! 
my brother! The eup of bitterness 
is now full. Few and evil must the 
remainder of my old days be. Yet 
while they last, I remain always for 
my beloved niece, that which all her 
wealth and splendour cannot pur- 
chase—a loving and faithful kinsman 
and friend, , 


“Sritas Rutuyn.” 
> 


“Ts not it a kind letter?” I said, 
while tears stood in my eyes. 

“ Yes,” answered dy Knollys, 
drily. 

“But don’t you think it s0, 
really ?” 

“Oh! kind very kind,” she answered 
in the same tone, “and perhaps a little 
cunning.” 

“* Cunning !—how ?” 

“ Well, you know I’m a peevish old 
Tabby, and of course I scratch now 
and then, and see in the dark. I dare 
say Silas is sorry, but I don't think 
he is in sackcloth and ashes. He 
has reason to be sorry and anxious, 
and I say I think he is both ; and you 
know* he pities you very much, and 
also himself a good deal ; and he 
wants money, and you—his beloved 
niece—shave a great deal--and alto- 
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gether it is an affectionate and pru- 
dent letter ; and he has sent his 
attorney here to make a note of the 
will ; and you are to give the gentle- 
man his meals and lodging ; and Silas, 
very thoughtfully, invites you to con- 
fide your difficulties and troubles to 
his solicitor. - It is very kind, but nét 
imprudent.” 

“Oh, Cousin Monica, don’t youthink 
at such a moment it is hardly natural 
that -he should form such petty 
schemes, éven were he capable at 
other times of practices so low? Is 
it not judging him hardly? and you, 
= know, so little acquainted with 
iim. 

“T told you, dear, ’'m an old maid 
—a cross old thing—and there's an 
end; and I really don’t care two 
are about him; and of the two 

’d much rather he were no relation 
of ours.” 

Now, was not this prejudice? I 
dare say in part it was. So, too, was 
my vehement predisposition in his 
favour. Iam afraid we women are 
factionists; we always take a side, 
and nature has formed us for advo- 
cates rather than judges ; and I think 
the function, if less dignified, is more 
amiable. 

I sat alone at the drawing-room 
window, at nightfall, awaiting my 
Cousin Monica’s entrance. 

Feverish and frightened I felt that 
night. - It was a sympathy I fancy 
with the weather. The sun had set 
stormily. Though the air was still, 
the sky looked wild and storm-swept. 
The crowding clouds slanting in the 
attitude of flight, reflected their own 
scared aspect upon my spirits. My 
grief darkened with a wild presaging 
of danger, and a sense of the super- 
natural fell upon me. It was the 
saddest and most awful evening that 
had come since my beloved father’s 
death. 


All kinds of shapeless fears envi- 


roned me in silence. For the first 
time, dire misgivings about hisform of 
faith affrighted me. Who were these 
Swedenborgians who had got about 
him—no one could tell how—and 
held him so fast to the close of his 
life? Who was this bilious, be- 
wigged, black-eyed Doctor Bryerly, 
whom none of us quite liked and all 
a little feared; who seemed to rise out 
of the ground, and came and went, 
fo one-new whence-or whither, ex- 
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ercising, as I imagined, a mysterious 
authority overhim? Was it all good 
and true, or a heresy and a witch- 
craft? Oh, my beloved father! was 
it all well with you? 

When Lady Knollys entered she 
found me in floods of tears walking 
distractedly.up and down the room. 
She kissed me in silence; she walked 
back and forward with me, and did 
her best to console me. 

“T think, Cousin Monica, I would 
wish to see him once more. Shall 
we go up?” 

“[ think, darling, unless you really 
wish it very much, you had better not 
mind it. It is better to recollect 
them as they were ; there’s a change, 
you kuow, darling, and there is sel- 
dom any comfort in the sight.” 

“But I do wish it very much. Oh! 
won’t you come with me.” 

And so I persuaded her, and up 
we went hel in hand, in the deep- 
ening twilight; and we halted at the 
end of the dark gallery, and I called 
Mrs. Rusk, growing frightened. 

“Tell her to let us in, Cousin 
Monica,” I whispered. 

“ She wishes to see him, my lady— 
does she ?”’ inquired Mrs. Rusk in an 
undertone, and with a mysterious 
glance at me, as she softly fitted the 
key to the lock. 

* Are you quite sure, Maud, dear?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

But when Mrs. Rusk entered bear- 
ing the candle, whose beam mixed 
dismally with the expiring twilight, 
disclosing a great black coffin stand- 
ing upon trestles, near the foot of 
which she took her stand, gazing 
sternly into it, I lost heart again 
altogether and drew back. 

“No, Mrs. Rusk, she won’t ; and I 
am very glad, dear,” she added to 
me. “Come, Mrs. Rusk, come away. 
Yes, darling,” she continued to me, “it 
is much better for you,” and she hur- 
ried me away, and down stairs again. 
But the awful outlines of that large 
black coffin remained fixed upon my 
retina with a new and terrible sense 
of death. 

I had no more any wish to see him. 
I felt a horror even of the room, and 
for more than an hour after a kind of 
despair and terror, such as I have 
never experienced before or since at 
the idea of death. 

Cousin Monica had had her bed 
placed in my room, and Mary Quince’s 
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moved to the dressing-room adjoining 
it. For the first time the superstitious 
awe that follows death, but not imme- 
diately, visited me. The idea of see- 
ing my father enter the room, or open 
the, door and look in, haunted me. 
After Lady Knollys and I were in 
bed, I could not sleep. The wind 
sounded mee outside, and the 
small sounds, the rattlings, and strain- 
ings that respond from within, con- 
stantly startled me, and simulated 
the sounds of steps, of doors opening, 
of knockings, and soforth, rousing 
me with a palpitating heart as often 
as I fell into a doze. 

At length the wind subsided, and 
these ambiguous noises abated, and I, 
fatigued, dropped into a quiet sleep. 
I was awaked by a sound in the gal- 
lery—I could not define what. A 
considerable time had passed for the 
wind was now quite lulled. I sat up 
in my bed a good deal scared, listening 
breathlessly for I knew not what. 

I heard a step moving stealthily 
along the gallery. I called my Cousin 
Monica softly ; and we both heard 
the door of the room in which my 
dear father’s body lay unlocked, some 
one furtively enter, and the door shut. 

“What can it be? Good Heavens, 
Cousin Monica, do you hear it ?” 

“ Yes, dear; and it is two o'clock.” 

Everyone at Knowl was in bed at 
eleven. We knew very well that 
Mrs. Rusk was rather nervous, and 
would not, for worlds, go alone, and 
at such an hour, to the room. We 
called Mary Quince. We all three 
listened, but we heard no other sound. 
I set these things down here because 
they made so terrible an impression 
upon me at the time. 
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It ended by our peeping out, all 
three in a body, upon the gallery. 
Through each window in the perspec- 
tive came its blue sheet of moonshine ; 
but the door on which our attention 
was fixed was in the shade, and we 
thought we could discern the glare of 
acandle through the keyhole. While 
in whispers we were debating thj 

int together, the door opened, the 

usky light of a candle emerged, the 
shadow of a figure crossed it within, 
and in another moment the figure of 
the mysterious Doctor Bryerly—an- 
gular, ungainly, in,the black cloth 
coat that fitted little better than a 
coffin—issued from the chamber, can- 
dle in hand ; murmuring, I suppose, a 
prayer—it sounded like a farewell— 
as he looked back, pallid and grim, 
into the room ; and then stepped cau- 
tiously upon the gallery floor, shutting 
and locking the door upon the dead ; 
and then having listened for a second, 
the saturnine figure castinga gigantic 
and distorted shadow upon the ceiling 
and side-wall from the lowered candle, 
strode lightly down the long dark 
passage, away from us. 

I can only speak for myself, and I 
can honestly say that [ felt as much 
frightened as if I had just seen a sor- 
cerer stealing from his unhallowed 
business. I think Cousin Monica 
was also affected in the same way, 
for she turned the key on the inside 
of the door when we entered. I do 
not think one of us believed at the 
moment that what we had seen was 
a Doctor Bryerly of flesh and blood, 
and yet the first thing we spoke of in 
the morning was Doctor Bryerly’s 
arrival, The mind is a different organ 
by night and by day. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


I TALK WITH DOCTOR BRYERLY. 


Doctor Bryerly had, indeed, arrived 
at half-past twelve o’clock at night. 
His summons at the hall-door was 
little heard at our remote side of the 
old house of Knowl ; and when the 
sleepy, half-dressed_ servant opened 
the door, the lank Doctor, in glossy 
black clothing, was standing alone, 
his portmanteau on its end upon the 
steps, and his vehicle disappearing in 
the shadows of the old trees. 

In he came, sterner and sharper of 
aspect than usual. 


“T’ve been expected? I’m Doctor 


Bryerly. Haven’t I? So, let who- 
ever is in charge of the body be called. 
I must visit it forthwith.” 

So the Doctor sat in the back draw- 
ingroom, with a solitary candle ; and 
Mrs. Rusk was called up, and, grum- 
bling much and very peevish, dressed 
and went down, her ill-temper sub- 
— in a sort of fear as she ap- 
proached the visiter. 

_“ How do you do, Madam ? a sad 
visit this. Is anyone watching in the 
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room where the remains of yourflate 
5 are laid ?” 
rt 0. ”» ’ 


* 


“So much the better ; it is a foolish 
custom. Will you please conduct 
me to the room i I must pray where 
he lies—no longer he/ And be good 
enough to show me my bedroom, and 
so no one need wait up, and I shall 
find my way.” 

Accompanied by the man who car- 
ried his valise, Mrs. Rusk showed him 
to his. apartment ; but he only looked 
io, sad then glanced rapidly about to 
take “the bearings” of the door. 

“Thank you—yes. Now we'll pro- 
ceed, here, along here. Let me see. 
A turn to the right and another to the 
left—yes. He has been dead some 
days. Is he yet in his coffin ?” 

'“ Yes, sir; since yesterday after- 
noon.” 

Mrs. Rusk was growing more and 
more afraid of this lean figure 

‘sheathed in shining black cloth, 
whose eyes glittered with a horrible 
sort of cunning, and whose long 
brown fingers groped before him, as 
if indicating the way by guess. 

“But, of course, the lid’s not on ; 
you’ve not screwed him down, hey ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“That's well. I must look on the 
face as I pray. He is in his place ; 
I here on earth. He in the spirit ; I 
in the flesh. The neutral ground lies 
there. So are carried the vibrations, 
and so the light of earth and hea- 
ven reflected back and forward— 
apaugasma, a wonderful though help- 
less engine, the ladder of Jacob, 
and behold the angels of God ascend- 
ing and descending on it. Thanks, 
rll take the key. Mysteries to those 
who will live alsigether in houses of 
clay, no mystery to such as will use 
their eyes and read what is revealed. 
This candle, it is the longer, please ; 
no—no need of a pair, thanks ; just 
this, to hold in my hand. And re- 
member, all depends upon the willing 
mind. Why do you look frightened ? 
Where is your faith? Don’t you 
know that spirits are about us at all 
times? Why should you fear to be 
near the body? The spirit is every- 
thing ; the flesh profiteth nothing.’ 

” = sir,” said Mrs. Rusk, makin 
him a great courtesysin the threshold. 

She was frightened by his eerie 
talk, which grew, she fancied, more 
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voluble and energetic as they ap- 
proached the corpse. 

“Remember, then, that when you 
fancy yourself alone and wrapt in 
darkness, you stand, in fact, in the 
centre of a theatre, as wide as the 
starry floor of heaven, with an au- 
dience, whom no man can number, 
beholding you under a flood of 
dazzling light. Therefore, though 
your body be in solitude and your 
mortal sense in darkness, remember 
to walk as being in the light, sur- 
rounded with a cloud of witnesses, 
Thus walk; and when the hour 
comes, and you pass forth unprisoned 
from the tabernacle of the flesh, al- 
though it stilt has its relations and 
its rights”—and saying this, as he 
held their solitary candle aloft in the 
doorway, he nodded towards the 
coffin, whose large black form was 
faintly traceable against the shadows 
beyond—“ you will rejoice ; and being 
clothed upon with your house from 
on high, you will not be found naked. 
On the other hand, he that loveth 
corruption shall have enough thereof. 
Think upon these things. Good 
night.” 

And the Swedenborgian Doctor 
stepped into the room, taking the 
candle with him, and closed the door 
upon the shadowy, still-life there, and 
on his own sharp and swarthy visage, 
leaving Mrs. Rusk in a sort of panic 
in the dark alone, to find her way 
to her room the best way she could. 

Early in the morning “Mrs. Rusk 
came to my room to tell me that 
Doctor Bryerly was in the parlour, 
and begged to know whether I had 
not a message for him. . I was already 


.dressed, so, though it was dreadful 


seeing a stranger inmy then mood, tak- 
ing the key of the cabinet in my hand, 
I followed Mrs. Rusk down stairs. 

Opening the parlour door, she 
stepped in, and with a little courtesy 
said,— 

“ Please, sir, the young mistress— 
Miss Ruthyn.” 

Draped in black and very pale, tall 
andslight, “the young inistress” was ; 
and as I entered I heard a news- 
paper rustle, and the sound of steps 
approaching to meet me. 

ace to face we met, near the door; 
and, without speaking, I made him a 
deep courtesy. 
e took my hand, without the 
ll 
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least indication on my part, in his 
hard lean grasp, and hock it kindly, 
but familiarly, peering with a stern 
sort of curiosity into my face as he 
continued to hold it. His ill-fitting, 
-glossy black cloth, ungainly presence, 
and sharp, dark, vulpine features had 
in them, as I said before, the repul- 
sive vulgarity of a Glasgow artisan 
in his Sabbath suit. I made an in- 
stantaneous motion to withdraw my 
hand, but he held it firmly. 

Though there was a grim sort of 
familiarity, there was also decision, 
shrewdness, and, above all, kindness, 
in his dark face—a gleam on the 
whole of the masterly and the honest 
—that along with a certain paleness, 
betraying, I thought, restrained emo- 
tion, indicated sympathy and invited 
confidence. 

“T hope, miss, you are pretty well ?” 
He pronounced “ pretty”’ as it is spelt. 

I boas come in consequence of a 
solemn promise exacted more than a 
year since by your deceased father, 
the late Mr. Austin Ruthyn of Knowl, 
for whom I cherished a warm esteem, 
being knit besides with him in spi- 
ritual bonds. It has been a shock to 
you, miss ?” 

“Tt has, indeed, sir.” 

“Tve a Doctor’s degree, I have— 
Doctor of Medicine, miss. Like St. 
Luke, preacher and doctor. I wasin 
business once, but this is better. As 
one footing fails, the Lord provides 
another. The stream of life is black 
ard angry ; how so many of us get 
across without drowning, I often won- 
der. The best way is not to look too 
far before—just from one stepping- 
stone to another; and though you 
may wet your feet, He won’t let you 
drown—He has not allowed me.” 

And Doctor Bryerly held up his 
head, and wagged it resolutely. 

“You are born to this world's 
wealth ; in its way a t blessing, 
though a great trial, miss, and a great 
trust ; but don’t suppose you are de- 
stined to exemption from trouble on 
that account, any more than poor 
Emmanuel Bryerly. As the sparks 
fly upward, Miss Ruthyn! Your 
cushioned carriage may overturn on 
the high-road, as I may stumble and 
fall upon fhe foot-path. There are 
other troubles than debt and priva- 
tion. Who can tell how long health 
may last, or when an accident may 
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happen the brain ; what mortifications 
may await you in your own high 
sphere ; what unknown enemies may 
rise up in your path ; or what slanders 
may asperse your name--ha, ha! It 
is a wonderful equilibrium—a marvel- 
lous dispensation—ha, ha!” and he 
laughed with a shake of his head, I 
thought a little sarcastically, as if he 
was not sorry my money could not 
avail to buy immunity from the ge- 
neral curse. 

“ But what money can’t do, prayer 
can—bear that in mind, Miss Ruthyn. 
We can all pray ; and though thorns, 
and snares, and stones of fire lie 
strewn in our way, we need not fear 
them. He will give his angels charge 
over us, and in their hands they will 
bear us up, for he hears and sees 
everywhere, and his angels are innu- 
merable.” 

He was now speaking gently and 
solemnly ; and paused. But another 
vein of thought he had unconsciously 
opened in my mind, and I said— 

** And had my dear papa no other 
medical adviser ?” 

He looked at me sharply, and 
flushed a little under his dark tint. 
His medical skill was, perhaps, the 
point on which his human vanity 
vaunted itself, and I dare say there 
was something very disparaging in 
my tone. 

“ And if he had no other he might 
have done worse. I've ‘had many 
critical cases in my hands, Miss 
Ruthyn. I can’t charge myself with 
any miscarriage through ignorance. 
My diagnosis in Mr. Ruthyn’s case 
has been verified by the result. 
But I was not alone; Sir Clayton 
Barrow saw him, and took my view ; 
a note will reach him in London. But 
this, excuse me, is not to the present 
purpose. The late Mr. Ruthyn told 
me I was to receive a key from you, 
which would open a cabinet where he 
had placed his will—ha! thanks,— 
in his study. And, Pthink, as there 
may be directions about the funeral, 
it had better be read forthwith. Is 
there ~~ getitleman—a relative or 
man of business—near here, whom 
you would wish sent for.” 

“No, none, thank you; I have con- 
fidence in you, sir.” 

I think 1 spoke and looked frankly, 


for he smiled very kindly, though with 


closed 


. 


lips. 
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.“ And you may be sure, Miss Austin, 
your confidence shall not be disap- 
pointed.” Here was a long pause. 
“But you are very young, and you 
must havesome one byin yourinterest, 
who has some experience in business. 
Let me see. Isnot the Rector, Doctor 
Clay, at hand? Inthe town !—very 
good; and Mr. Danvers, who manages 
the estate, he must come. And get 
Grimston—you see I know all the 
names—Grimston, the attorney ; for 
though he was not eneiree about 
this will, he has been Mr. Ruthyn’s 
solicitor a great many years ; we must 
have Grimston ; for, as I suppose you 
know, though it is a short will, it is 
a very strange one. I expostulated, 
but you know he was very decided 
when he took a view. He read it to 
you, eh ?” 


** No, sir.” 

“Oh, but he told you so much as 
relates to you and your uncle, Mr. 
Silas Ruthyn, of Bartram Haugh ?” 

“ No, indeed, sir.” 

“Ha! I wish he had.” 

And with these words Doctor 
Bryerly’s countenance darkened. 

“Mr. Silas Ruthyn is a religious 
man ?” 

“Oh, very !” 

“ You've seen a godd deal of him ?” 

“No, I never saw him.” 

“Hem! Odder and odder! But 
he’s a good man, isn’t he ?” 

“Very good, indeed, sir—a very 
religious man.” 

Doctor Bryerly was watching my 
countenance as I spoke, with a sharp 
and anxious eye ; and then he looked 
down, and read the pattern of the car- 
like bad news, fora while, and look- 

ain im my face, askance, he said— 

€ was very near joining ws—on 
the point. He got into correspon- 
dence with Henry Voerst, one of our 
best men. They call us Swedenbor- 
gians, you know, but I dare say that 
won't fe much further, now. I sup- 
»08e, Miss Ruthyn, one o’clock would 
Re a good hour, and I am sure, under 
the circumstances, the gentlemen will 
make a point of attending.” 

“Yes, Doctor Bryerly, the notes 
shall be sent, and my cousin, Lady 
Knollys, would, I am sure, attend 
with me while the will is being read 
—there would be no objection to her 
presence ?” 


ing 
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“None in the world. I can’t be 
quite sure who are joined with me as 
executors. I’m almost sorry I did not 
decline ; but it is too late regretting. 
One thing you must believe, Miss 
Ruthyn, in framing the provisions of 
the will I was never consulted—al- 
though I expostulated against the onl 
very unusual one it contains when 
heard it. I did so strenuously; but 
in vain. There was one other against 
which I protested—having a right to 
do so—with bettereffect. In noother 
way does the will in any respect owe 
anything to my advice or dissuasion, 
You will please believe this ; also that 
Iam your friend. Yes, indeed, it is 
my duty.” 

The latter words he spoke looking 
down again, as it were in soliloquy ; 
and thanking him, I withdrew. 

WhenI reached the hall, I regretted 
that I had not asked him to state 
distinctly what arrangements the will 
made so nearly affecting, as it seemed, 
my relations with my Uncle Silas, and 
for a moment I thought of returning 
and requesting an explanation. But 
then, I bethought me, it was not very 
long to wait till one o’clock—so he, at 
least, would think. I went up stairs, 
therefore, to the “ school-room,” 
which, we used at present asa sitting 
room, and there I found Cousin Monica 
awaiting me. 

“ Are you quite well, dear ?” asked 
Lady Knollys, as she came to meet 
and kiss me. 

“Quite well, Cousin Monica.” 

“No nonsense, Maud !—you’re as 
white as that handkerchief—what’s 
the matter? Are you ill—are you 
frightened? Yes, you’re trembling— 
you’re terrified, child.” 

“T believe I am afraid. There is 
something in poor papa’s will about 
Uncle Silas—about me. I don’t know 
—Doctor Bryerly says, and he seems 
so uncomfortable a frightened him- 
self, Iam sure it is something ver 
bad. I am very much frightened— 
am—Iam. Oh, Cousin Monica! you 
won’t leave me ?” 

So I threw my arms about her neck, 
clasping her very close, and we kissed 
one another, I crying like a frightened 
child, afid indeed in experience of the 
world I was no more. 
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PHRENOLOGY. 


Waar is known of the contents of 
the encephalon? That there are two 
brains, a smaller and larger, the for- 
mer occupying the lower back of the 
cranium, the latter its front, sides, 
and greater space; that both brains 
are composed of similar substance, 
namely, groups and masses of cells 
and fibres; that both are double, but 
differently arranged, the division in 
the smaller being longitudinal, and 
in the larger vertical; that the gray 
matter in the one is more minutely 
mingled with the white than in the 
larger, which, however, contains with- 
in it a couple of large masses of the 
force-developing substance, which also 
surrounds its convolutions in a double 
layer; that the nerves of sense are 
grouped around the elongation of the 
spinal columns and its adjuncts within 
the skull, and that while the smaller 
brain is the organ by which the mus- 
cular movements and animal func- 
tions are regulated, the larger is the 
chief centre of intellectuation. Both 
hemispheres of the cerebrum, or large 
brain, are connected by amass of white 
nervous fibres; it is also connected 
with the cerebellum, or smaller, by 
attachments of similar substance, and 
a general system of telegraphy exists 
throughout the collective masses. 
The larger brain is insensible to touch; 
lateral pressure thereupon creates no 
apparent effect,. while vertical pres- 
sure produces insensibility, the course 
of the fibres chiefly taking that direc- 
tion. The smaller brain is much more 
sensitive totouch, andthemore minute 
and general mixturé of cell and fibre 
exhibited throughoug, it, indicates its 
closer relation to those functions of 
organic life which proceed during 
sleep, when the seat of intellect is 
dormant. 

What relation can be traced be- 
tween even the most advanced mi- 
croscopic knowledge of the cellular 
and fibrile arrangement of the brain 
substance and the surface sgience of 
phrenology? It is needless to refer 
to the well-known organic arrange- 
ments of Gall, Spurzheim, and others, 
to the various demarcations of the 
brain in the regions allotted to the 
animal instincts, the emotions, the 


sentiments, and the processes of intel- 
lectuation. That there is some truth 
at the bottom of this theory of ocular 
generalization is clear, despite its 
want of scientific verification. Each 
hemisphere of the*brain is a mass of 
white conductile fibre, branching 
upwards, and terminating in a series 
of convolutions, between which divi- 
sions of various depths exist ; all how- 
ever are continuous, and hence the 
difficulty of proving, identical as they 
all are in substance, that any one 
can be the organ of a special faculty. 
Observation indicates that it is by 
means of the frontal and side lobes 
of the cerebrum we take cognizance 
of the impressions of sense—that we 
remember, compare, deduce, combine, 
&c. ; but anatomy and physiology has 
hitherto failed to trace the cause of 
or to verify such empirical results. 
As all mental processes arise pri- 
marily from the impressions of the 
nerves of sense, it seems obvious that 
scientific anatomy should start from 
this point, tracing them to the minut- 
est ramifications in the cerebral mass, 
and thus seeking to discover their 
relation to its different departments. 
This done, the psychical functions of 
the different lobes of the convolfitions 
may be subjected to a tentative test. 
Again, at the base of the brain there 
are several centres of grey cellular 
force-producing substance, whose rela- 
tion to the. general mass should be 
traced, and one especially, of cén- 
siderable size (corpora striata), in the 
centre of. the cerebral hemispheres, 
which from its position and organic 
arrangement, placed as it is ‘crossin 
one of the ventricles or spaces filled 
with liquid, and resembling an internal 
brain in being covered with cellular 
substance, and containing &-mass of 
conductile fibre within—seems to be 
an organ of, so to speak, internal 
consciousness and abstract -ideation, 
as contradistinguished from the 
psychical processes which originate 
directly from the senses. A side view 
of an internal section of a cerebral 
hemisphere exhibits the frontal con- 
volutions, lying in three layers, ar- 
ranged from without inward—a dis- 
position which seems to indicate that 
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they are successively instrumental in 
the production of méntal phenomenon, 
fromits oa objective to its abstract 
phase. Of the physico-chemical action 
of the cerebral mass scarcely anything 
has been ascertained. The circum- 
feral layers of grey matter, and the 
central and basal masses, are largely 
supplied with the two varieties of 
blood, the grey granular by the venous 
chiefly. ; a wasting process goes on 
in the white groups of nerve sub- 
stance, which seem at once generators 


‘and condugtors of force ; and there is 
* reason to™8uppose that this process 


roceeds from beneath upward. [If, 

owever, there is any analogy between 
the other imponderable forces and 
properties of matter and mind, such 
as electricity and magnetism, whose 
law it is to collect on surfaces and 
extremities, we may infer that the 
normal tendency of the cerebral force 
is to centre in the convolutions of the 
brain, between whose cellular layers 
and the internal centres a reflex action 
is possibly constant. This idéa would 
harmonize with phrenology so far as 
the convolutions are supposed to be 
the instruments of intellectuation, but 
the difficulty is to assign the reason 
for their separate functions. Mental 
action, however, has been proved to 
differ from what is known as yet-—and 
that is but little—of electricity, mag- 
netism, or light, all of which are 
relational phenomena; and even if the 
cerebral mechanism were traced in its 
minutest particular, organic and che- 
mical, the phenomenaof consciousness 
and thought would still remain a 
mysterious and insoluble problem. 
Materialism inquires whether thought 
is a liquid or a gas. “ Le cerveau est 
ime organism pour, la secretion de la 
pense,” says Cabaius. All nerves are 
similar in substance, and the different 
effects of the currents is determined 
by the structure of the organs with 
which they are connected, but which 
are proved to be identical. As regards 
the brain, however, the material view 
illustrated by the other processes of 
life must remain a phrase or hypothe- 
sis until the nature of the, blood is 
unfolded by the improvement of the 
microscope. All that can be said of 
the cerebrum igy that it is, the chiet 
organ through which that unknown 
process is carried on whose result is 
emotion and ideation. 

Gall enumerated twenty-seven, and 


Spurzheim forty-five cranological 
organs of ‘psychical faculties, most 
of which have been accepted by ob- 
servation, with the exception of those 
grouped along the orbitual ridge, the 
determination of whose special di- 
vision presents much difficulty, ineon- 
sequence of the thickness of the bone 
in that part, and the fact of a hollow 
existing in the rere of the bump of 
individuality. The view thatthe ob- 
serving faculties are arranged alon 
this line, however, may be entertained, 
as the protrusion of this cranial line 
would indicate 4 corresponding de- 
velopment of the portion of thé 
cerebrum immediately behind. The 
three ‘ascending parallel divisions, 
respectively the seat of observatio: 
retention, comparison,—the lateral 
lobes of combinative ideation, and the 
central organ above comparison, of 
judgment, may also be regarded as 
ranking in the class of empirical veri- 
ties. Comparative anatomy has proved 
the relation which the intellectual 

owers bear to the size of the brain ; 

ut symmetrical arrangement of its 
parts 1s perhaps still more important ; 
and in an organ which manifests the 
highest reach of creative power on 
this planet, the quality ofits substance 
must be no less an essential condition. 
Externally viewed, the head of the 
highest type, and that most capable 
of the highest intellectual efforts, is 
that which, while exhibiting a general 
symmetry and balance, davies front- 
ally a strong ridge of observation, an 
ascent more or less steep to the slope 
of the crown, with a slight groove of 
separation in the centre—its organs 
of causality merging archways into 
the higher, of judgment—and later- 
ally a similar symmetrical develo 
ment of the lateral hemispheres in 
the region of imagination. 

The late researches of paleontolo- 
gista indicate the gradual enlarge- 
ment of the encephalon in the human 
speties, from the panive ages of 
barbarism onward. In thesavage both 
nervous centres are smaller than in 
the civilized man. In Lyle’s late 
work engravings may bé seen of the 
Engis and Neanderthal skulls, found 
in the caves of Liege and Dusseldorf, 
in union with the bones of the cave- 
bear and other extinct animals; and 
others of the lowest types of savages 
now existent, those of Australia. 
the way, the supposition that the in- 
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ferior types of mankind lived in caverns 
with those fierce animals in. their 
savage or tamed state, hardly rests on 
sufficient ground, when we consider 
that the examination of the tumuli 
and burial places of many savage races 
testify to the practice—wild hunters 
as they were—of having the bodies of 
various animals interred along with 
them.) Phrenologically viewed, the 
arrangement of the cerebral mass in 
the first-mentioned fossil skulls, no 
less than its small size, testify to 
the inferior elements of permanency 
with which these early races were 
gifted, even compared with the lowest 
types now extant. 

n many races the bracheocephalic 
especially, the lateral development of 
the cerebral hemispheres, whose side 
frontal lobes are the phrenological 
regions of ideality, imagination— 
display a great preponderance, com- 

ared with those directly frontal. This, 
indeed, is an almost universal phe- 
nomena. The mind of the savage is 
very much like that of a child, or 
person in a dream ; each impression 
of the senses becomes subjected to 
the irregular combinative power of 
the imagination, feeling, and passion ; 
the action is instinctive and uncon- 
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trollable. To compare—reason—is,a 
subsequent process, requiring an effort 
of mind abnormal in the savage state, 
in which the life of man is so much 
occupied in supplying his daily wants, 
that the organ of ideality—the largest 
and earliest developed—is leftat the 
mercy of the impressions made on it 
by external nature. To this fact may 
be traced the origin of all forms of 
Pagan religion, whose base thus re- 
mains intact, however modified by 
the consequent progress of a people 
towards civilization. Instead of dog- 
matizing, as Comte does it@his theory 
of the three stages of mind through 
which individuals and societies pass, 
aud basing his theory on the im- 
perfect records of history, and the 
empirical observations of individual 
consciousness, it would’be much more 
positive to make.the question of 
development one of physiology, and 
thus, by observation and experiment, 
seek to discover the order in which 
the organs, whose action is illustrated 
by the three stages—theologic, meta- 
physical, and positive—imagination 
per se, reason per se; and observa- 
tion, reason, and imagination in 
unison attain harmonic action. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 


MRS. BROMLEY'S IDEAS ON SOME SUBJECTS, 


Tue dark November morning that 
succeeded thé night of Lizette’s ar- 
rival at Lonehill did not much im- 
prove the general appearance of 
things there, when she arose next 
day. Outwardly and inwardly every- 
thing looked very dreary and dirty. 
The avenue in front of the house was 
ill gravelled, and the grass borders, of 
which Mrs. Bromley had provedsher- 
self so careful the evening before, did 
not present any remarkably neat ap- 
pearance ; there were very few trees or 
shrubs to be seen ; and the garden, 
which was within a short walk of the 
house, only contained some fruit trees, 
vegetables, and weeds. There were no 
ornamental plants or rosebushes to 
be met with anywhere ; no spot gave 

romise of flowers for the summer. 
Ponehill had formerly been in pos- 


session of a common farmer that held 
the place as a tenant of Mrs. Bromley, 
who had been the owner of a large 
tract of country ; but when she lost 
the greater part’ of her fortune, and 
sold estate after estate to pay off 
debts, she retained this dismal spot 
for her own abode, repairing there as 
soon as Farmer Gill’s lease had ex- 
pired. No one was ever less humbled 
or cast down by pecuniary misfor- 
tunes than Mrs. Bromley. She was 
just as proud as ever, though reduced 
from great wealth to a very limited 
income “indeed; and had -anyone 
dared to treat her with less deference 
than they had paid her in former days, 
when she held sway as lady of the 
manor, and supreme head of the pea- 
santry around, her fury would have 
burst forth with volcanic force ; but 
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no one dared to do so ; and the pea- 
sant women courtesied, and their 
husbands touched their hats, with 
respectful salutes, whenever Mrs. 
Bromley appeared out of doors, just 
as they had done before her grandeur 
was laid low; while she, on her part 
maintaining all the dignity of past 
power, returned their obeisances and 
marks of deference with much conde- 
scension, bowing to ” in a regal 
manner from her 6ld, jingling car- 
riage as she drove by. 

Lizette was rather surprised to see 
Martin Hicks, the man who had 
driven her from Clicksthorp to Lone- 
hill, and whém Mrs. Bromley had 
declared she would turn off instantly, 
going about the place very composed- 
ly, digging in the garden, and wheel- 
ing a barrow in and out of it with 
great unconcern, while his mistress 
gave him directions as to what he 
was to do that day and the next, as 
if nothing particular had occurred ; 
and she was equally astonished to see 
Simon, Peggs making his appearance 
on the premises, and receiving a 
friendly, patronizing shake of the 
hand from the lady who had ordered 
him out of her house the evening be- 
fore. However, as time wore on, she 
discovered that her grandaunt’s fits of 

- anger were not much regarded by any 
one who knew her well; they never 
failed to terrify delinquents at the 
moment of outburst, but they did not 
cause lasting offence or mortification. 
Simon Peggs was a particular fa- 
vourite at Lonehill, and Lizette soon 
learned to regard him as a truly esti- 
mable character. It was his particu- 
Jar delight to talk over his past life, 
when he worked as a day labourer, 
eating his meals, often of bread and 
water, out in the fields, under a burn- 
ing sun, and toiling from morning till 
night like a sive. He loved to com- 
pare that time with his present afflu- 
ence and comfort; and brightly, in- 
deed, his small eyes sparkled, as he told 
Lizette how this daughters could play 
the piano as well as any ladies in the 
land, and how his sons were well- 
educated young men—one practising 
as a medical student, the other al- 
ready amuch-respected schoolmaster. 
“* And I believe firmly, Miss Stutzer,” 
he said, “that Providence did it all 
for me. I never consider for a mo- 
ment that it was any chance, luck, or 
fate, or anything of that sort, but 
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God’s own doing. I was a poor sickly 
child; my parents did not love me as 
well as my brothers and sisters, for I 
was nu ornament to the family, only 
a blot on it, you may say, for all the 
rest were fine handsome youngsters. 
I wasn’t given an education like the 
rest ; I wasn’t sent to school, or 
taught anything; I was made the 
drudge of the house, and I don’t say 
it in anger or vexation, for surely it 
could not be denied I was an unsight- 
ly object, not likely to win the love 
of mortal, for I had a peevish cross- 
grained temper along with the defor- 
mity, and I was sulky and revengeful 
of injury up to the time of my twen- 
tieth year. Well, I worked as a day 
labourer when my father died, away 
in the fields of strangers, a poor de- 
spised lad, looked down upon by every- 
body. And so it came to pass that a 
young girl, overworked in one of the 
factories at , came to our neigh- 
bourhood to try working in the open 
air instead of pent up in those dark 

risons, and she was a most beauti- 

ul creature, though worn and pale 
like ashadow. She camein the hay- 
making time, and she’d be tired sooner 
than any other woman in the fields, 
and the overseer would shout con- 
stantly to her to see to herself and be 
sharper ; but I’d see that she couldn’t 
go faster, and so I'd help her instead 
of laughing at her, for I had as much 
strength as the biggest lad among 
them ; and so you see, Miss Stutzer, 
she took a fancy to me, ugly and all 
as I was ; and she had great education 
compared to me, and she taught me 
to read and write ; and after a time 
we were married ; and we prospered 
from the day of the wedding, when 
Mr. Hopewell, the clergyman, gave 
us a present of fifteen guineas, and 
took us to live in his gate-lodge, with 
a garden and grass for a cow.” 

“T must go and see your wife, Mr. 
Peggs,” said Lizette, her eyes spark- 
ling with the tears this simple narra- 
tion,had called forth. 

“ Ah, Miss, she isn’t what she was 
in our young days,” replied Simon, 
looking sorrowful; “her hair is as 
white as snow now, and she is a crip- 

le from infirmity brought on by the 
a factory work. But what does 
that signify? It is God’s doings, and 
she is satisfied. Her daughters are 
her treasures now, and every com- 
fort that money can purchase is hers, 
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But you see, Miss Stutzer, there’s al- 


ways a dark spot somewhere, let every 
thing seem fair and shining—a spot 
that tellseus we can’t expect things 
to last perfect in this life. We must 
always be put in mind of the journey 
that’s coming to the other world for 
every one of us. All the money I’m 
master of couldn’tmakemy Many walk 
across the meadow before our house ; 
yet, in their way, riches are a good 
thing, well used, though they can never 
turn aside the afflicting hand of the 
Almighty.” , 

Lizette fully determined that she 
would make the acquaintance of the 
Peggs’ family ; but she soon found 
that her grandaunt was not disposed 
to let her visit any one, poor or rich, 
in the neighbourhood. Occasionally 
the old lady told her tales of the past, 
and very proudly her eye would 
glance around, as she spoke of her 
old Norman ancestor who had come 
over with William the Conqueror, a 

allant knight, and of how renowned 

or sense and cleverness all her family 
had always been—renowned as states- 
men and men of learning ; and Lizette 
could not help thinking that if her 
forefathers had been thus distin- 
guished, they certainly did not derive 
their distinction for leading such a 
life as their worthy descendant chose 
to .adopt,—although, like a great 
many other people in the world, she 
considered herself entitled to honour 
and respect, because her ancestors had 
won the admiration of kings, princes, 
and people, for virtues and qualities 
which she certainly never dreamed of 
imitating herself. She would, no 
doubt, have thought it a hard case, if, 
because various of her progenitors had 
beén hung for disgraceful crimes, she 
was to be looked down upon, after 
the lapse of generations, with an eye 
of contempt, shunned by all virtuous 
individuals, though perfectly -inno- 
cent of such crimes herself; yet she 
firmly believed the glory of her re- 
yered ancestors. should invest her 
with much distinction, and that, 
owing to their renown, she was a 
more respectable individual than some 

joor “ upstart” who was working his 
trait away to make for himself a 
name in the present day. 
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Inmany ways Lizette’s life at Lone- 
hill was dreary in the extreme; her 
grandaunt had very few books, and 
those she had she would rarely allow 
her to read ; she said women ought to 
eschew all literary pursuits, as they 
never could be of any use to them, 
and, therefore, she kept the key of 
her old black bookcase carefully hid 
out of the way. She also had a horror 
of letter writinggand when her grand 
niece was seen with a pen in her 
hand, she was generally impatient, 
and sometimes quite angry. “No 
man or woman ever came to good 
that wrote long letters,” she fre- 
quently said; “it is a proof of asilly 
brain. Never write, except just short 
to the purpose, for if you spin out 
your sentences, it shows you are either 
cunning and deceitful, wanting to gloss 
the truth over with- lies, or a fool 
writing wide of the mark.” This 
reasoning, however, failed to convince 
Miss Stutzer in the least. 

Mrs. Bromley would not allow her 
to employ herself in any way to bene- 
fit the poor of the neighbourhood ; 
she objected to her visiting the sick 
for fear of bringing diseases into the 
house, and she strongly condemned 
her wish of attending church every 
Sunday, declaring that once in six 
weeks was quite often enough to go 
to public worship, just to set an ex 
ample to the lower orders; and: she 
frequently made excuses to keep 
Lizette at home on Sundays, by say- 
ing the horse was lame and wanted a 
shoe, or that the harness was gone all 
out of repair in a sudden and inex- 
plicable manner ; for the church being 
no nearer than Clicksthorp, more 
than four miles off, the young girl 
could not possibly walk so far. No 
visitor higher in grade than Simon 
Peggs ever came to the house. Mrs. 
Bromley had ceased “to hold com- 
munion with any gentry in the neigh- 
bourhood, as she only liked having 
= round her who would regard 
1er with supreme deference. 

The post office not being nearer 
than Clieksthorp, a messenger was 
only despatched there for letters once 
a week, 
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MORE ABOUT MRS. BROMLEY. 


OccaSIONALLy Lizette was gratified 
by receiving affectionate communica- 
tions from Miss Pilmer, who, like her 
cousin, Dillon Crosbie, had the gift 
of writing well; and she described 
the different places that she passed 
through in Italy with great vigour 
and” minuteness, giving clear and 
amusing accounts of people and 
things. Very seldom Lizette could 
answer these letters in peace, for 
Mrs. Bromley was constantly going 
about the house, scarcely quiet~for a 
moment, displaying her remarkable 
eactivity of foot from morning till 
night ; and she was ready at any in- 
stant to dart into any room, while 
she was continually making demands 
upon her niece’s services, either in 
the matter of darning holes in table- 
cloths, hemming kitchen-rubbers of 
strangely coarse fabric, or patching old 
chair covers. Indeed there wasnothing 
Lizette was not called upon to assist 
in, from the wetting of a mouse-trap 
to the shaking of a dusty carpet. 
Notwithstanding alk the ¢ats and 
kittens maintained at Lonehill the 
house was infested by rats and 
mice, insomuch that the former ver- 
min could be heard squealing and 
cutting at wainscots, even while 
people were talking loudly within 
their hearing. Lizette often heard 
rats trotting playfully round her room 
as she lay awake at night, and it was 
only when she bethought her of get- 
ting one of the gleaming-eyed black 
cats to remain in her chamber, that 
this nuisance ceased ; though the re- 
medy was nearly as bad as the evil, 
for she had rather a dread of those 
sinister sable animals. When she 
became a little reconciled to the 
strange mode of life at her grand- 
aunt’s house, the past seemed to her 
like” fairy dream that had been 
dispelled for ever. Often she felt 
thankful that Providence had com- 
mitted her in: childhood to the care 
of Mrs. Meiklam rather than to 
that of Mrs. Bromley, who certainly 
seemed very unfitted to take charge 
of a young person of tender years ; 
she was exceedingly ignorant, most 
obstinate, and very ee 
all her exactions, She could nottn- 


derstand why her niece should like 
to be so much alone in her room, 
instead of running about supérin- 
tending some domestie work, or tak- 
ing never-ending interest in the farm- 
ing operations going on out of doors. 
Never having been accustomed to 
devote hours of solitude to study or 
reflection herself, she thought Lizette 
must either be ill.or in the sulks, 
when she sat thus in retirement. 
There are many people who cannot 
comprehend how necessary moments 
of rest and quietude are to the minds 
of others, and very wearying it is to 
be in the house with such strong- 
nerved individuals. Lizette could 
not help wondering often how a 
person who must have been accus- 
tomed to refinement and even luxury 
at one time of her life, and not very 
long ago either, could so soon lose all 
ideas of comfort and elegance. Some- 
times it seemed to her as if Mrs. 
Bromley revelled in doing strange 
things. She would wash her face 
and hands in an old wooden bowl, 
rather than in a proper basin, though 
there were plenty of basins in the 
house. She would not allow the 
rooms of the house to be swept ex- 
cept upon rare occasions, and once 
when the young girl attempted to 
clean and dust the cobwebs off the 
no in the parlour, she grew so 
reathless with rage and excitement, 
that Lizette feared she would*burst 
a blood-vessel on the spot, or fall 
down in an apoplectic fit. To say 
the truth, however, Mrs. Bromle 
did not often get into passions wit 
her niece ; she bore more from her 
than she did from any one else, and 
perhaps it was for the purpose of 
paying her miarked attention, and 
displaying her interest in her welfare 
and -happiness, that she was con- 
tinually breaking in upon her solitary 
musings and, requesting her to go 
and’ “amuse” herself by seeing Poll 
Hindman make the butter, or feed 
the fowl; or by making observations 
upon Martin Hicks putting down 
cabbage plants in the garden. > 
The poor girl u to dread the 
sound of her grandaunt’s stentorian 
voiceshouting to her, as she often did, 
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all through the house at intervals 
as she was moving on towards her 
room. “‘ Lizzy! Lizzy ! where aré you, 
Lizzy?” For she would not call her 
by that “ horrid, abominable foreign 
name, Lizette, that always put her in 
mind of a lizard,” a to say, 
although Mrs. Bromley had lived for 
many years in France, she did not 
know how to speak a correct sentence 
in the language of that peers and 
her opinion of the French people was, 
that they were all rogues and un- 
principled wretches. 

“T never liked foreigners,’ she 

litely informed Lizette. “Let them 
. German, or Italian, or French, or 
any nation except English, and that’s 
bad enough, God knows. If your 
father hadn’t been a foreigner with 
that outlandish name Stutzer, I never 
would have quarrelled with him half 
as often as [ did—let him be ever 
so mean and low; but I couldn’t 
bear the thoughts of his being a 
German.” 

“ And yet you lived a long time in 
a foreign country, Aunt ?” 

_ I was obliged to do it. I 
couldn’t bear to stay in England 
when I lost my property first ; but I 
grew out of that feeling. I was de- 








Days d; week by week, and 
month by month old time rolled on 
till the winter was all gone. The 
summer only brought green leaves and 
greener grass to adorn Lonehill. The 
cabbage and turnips were very 
flourishing in the garden, and the 
corn-fields stretched themselves ver- 
dantly far in the distance ; but there 
were no flowers anywhere, save the 
buttercups and daisies and wild 
primroses that grew of themselves on 
the hill sides and in the lonely din- 
les. Lizette loved even the clover 
lossoms—the sweet purple feathery 
blossoms in the meadows ; and when 
the hay-making time came, the’per- 
fume of the new dried grass was 
pleasant to her, though at the same 
time fraught with sadness and me- 
ncholy. The woods of Meiklam’s 
+ came back to her memory then 
more vividly than ever, and she 
would pass many regretful hours sit- 
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LIZETTE PREPARES TO LEAVE LONEHILL. 
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termined no one should dare to show 
me they despised me for my poverty. 
I would let them know that nothing 
could humble me, and so I came 
back at last and chose to live at 
Farmer Gill’s old house here, and 
I'm not one bit ashamed of it—not 

a bit.” - ' 

“Tt is always well for us to submit 
cheerfully to the will of Providence,” 
remarked Lizette. 

“Oh, but it wasn’t out of any reli- 
gious notion that I grew reconciled 
to my losses ; it was all pride—the 
pride that my family always were 
remarkable for. How your mother 
happened to be so mean I never 
could understand, for Paul Stutzer 
was no such beauty as to turn any 
woman’s head ; he was a small, insig-« 
nificant little fellow, scarcely higher 
than the mantelpiece there; he 
wasn’t much above my shoulder !” 

“But I have heard my father had 
a great intellect.” 

“Oh, maybe he had, as far as learn- 
ing goes; but he hadn’t common 
sense. Nobody ever has that reads 
too much Greek or Latin ; it muddles 
the brain. I hardly ever knew an 


Oxford or Cambridge scholar of note 
that wasn’t half mad.” 


ting in lonely spots, far from the 
house, when the blackbird’s whistle 
thrilled through the air of the still 
summer evening, and the bees hum- 
med among the wild roses in the 
hedges. Sometimes her thoughts 
would wander to a distant island 
where the tropical sun shone fiercely 
—sometimes to the days of her early 
childhood, when she stood by her 
dying father’s side, and very often to 
the day when she read that letter 
given her at Markham through mis- 
take by Bessie Pilmer. Bessie wrote 
often to her ; she was now at Mark- 
ham, making'preparations for her mar- 
riage, which was to take place when 
a year had elapsed after the time of 
her father’s death. After her wed- 


ding she was to travel again on the 
Continent and return in spring to 
London. Lizette answered her let- 
ters as often as she could ; she had 


little 


of an interesting nature to com- 
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municate, but she endeavoured to 
write upon serious subjects to her 
friend. The good seed might take 
root some time, and shé would scatter 
it unfailingly—though Bessie never 
wrote upon these topics. herself, or 
even alluded to the state of her feel- 
ings upor any point. Her letters 
told of facts and worldly matters ; 
there was nothing sentimental in 
them. 

When the autumn approached 
Lizette felt sad; she dreaded the 
coming of the Jong winter nights, 
which could not be rendered cheerful 
in a house where fires were scanty 
and candlelight was much grudged. 
In November she received the cards 
which announced to her that Bessie 
Pilmer was now Lady Bend. Alt 
through the winter the newly-married 
per remained at Nice, where Mrs. 

ilmer joined them, and in spring 
they returned, as previously arranged, 
to England. Lizette contrived, after 
all, to spend the winter pretty com- 
fortably, by making resolutions to 
look at the best side of things, and 
resign herself cheerfully to all that 
might ae. She persuaded her 
grandaunt by slow degrees to allow 
her servants to attend church at 
least every alternate Sunday; and 
although the cobwebs were not to be 
disturbed as yet, nor the old wooden 
bowl relinquished for a comme il faut 
wash-hand basin, still Lizette found 
she was making a sure oe of re- 
formation in her grandaunt’s house. 
In April she was somewhat surprised 
to receive the following letter from 
Lady Bend :— 


“My DEAREST LizeTTE,—Here we 
are in London still, and I believe we 
are to remain so till May, when I am 
to take up my residence at Darktrees. 
I shall expect to have you there with 
me all tHe summer, so make up your 
mind to leave Lonehill early in June. 
Indeéd I am truly longing to see you. 
My cousin, Dillon Crosbie, who has 
got his company, has lately returned 
to England, —-. to his having fallen 
most unexpectedly into a nice little 
property in Ireland, left to him by a 
relative of hisfather. You may know 
how greatly this good news pleases 
me, and no doubt you will in- 
terested in it also. My sister Mary 
and Mrs. Devenish spent some time 
with us here ; she is truly a beautiful 
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girl. Dillon admired her greatly, and 
said he did not think there could be 
a more lovely creature in London this 
season. Everyone thinks highly of 
her, and Mrs. Devenish believes her 
to be a perfect ‘nonsuch.’ She is 
taller than I am, with dark eyes and 
jet black hair, and a very elegant 
figure. Mrs. Devenish has taken a 
great fancy to Dillon, and he is going 
to pay her a visit at Wormley Hall, as 
soon as his affairs in Ireland are put 
in train. Will you write, dear, and 
say when I may expect you at Dark- 
trees ? 
“* Always your attached friend, 
“ BESssIE,” 


There was a strange agitation of 
Lizette’s heart, as she read that letter, 
and her face was very pale, when she 
laid it down on her ald. painted toilet 
table. Was she glad that she was 
invited to Lady Bend’s new home? 
Was she glad that Dillon Crosbie had 
fallen into a good fortune ? Was she 
glad that Bessie’s sister Mary was 
lovely and admired by her cousin, 
who was invited to pay her god- 
mother a visit at Wesley Hall ? She 
could hardly explain herself what it 
was that made her tremble so ner- 
vously, and her heart flutter like a 
bird in a cage ; but surely it was not 
joy that made her sigh so heavily, and 
ie down on her bed for a long while 
till she grew composed? That even- 
ing she walked so late in the garden 
that her feet were damp and chill 
when she returned to the house. She 
caught cold, and this added to the 
perturbed state of her mind made her 
a little feverish and decidedly ill next 
day. Her grandaunt gave her strange 
mixtures to drink and heaped blan- 
kets over her, and shut up the window 
of her room tightly, telling her to lie 
quiet without stirring ; but this wasa 
mandate hard to obey, while the 
patient’s head throbbed, and a burn- 
ing heat oppressed her, combined 
with great restlessness. For a lon 
time she was very ill indeed, oa 
Mrs. Bromley nursed her very kindly 
after a fashiomof her own, frequently 
bending over her as she was dropping 
off into a soft, balmy slumber, to ask 
in a hoarse whisper, “‘ Are you asleep, 
Lizzy ?” or startling her up to give 
her some arrow-root or gruel, when 
rest was what her weary spirit so 
much longed for. It was already near 
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the end of May when Lizette first had 
strength to answer Bessie’s letter in- 
viting her to Darktrees, and she was 
obliged to tell her friend that, owin 
to illness, she could not leave Lonehill 
in June—indeed, that she could 
hardly tell when she might be able to 
pay her a visit, upon which Lady 

nd wrote back at once to say how 
distressed she was, and that Lizette 
might fix her own time for going to 
Darktrees. “Dear Lizette,” she 
wrote at the end of her letter, “ come 
to me as soon as ever you feel stron 
enough to undertake the journey ; 
will not name any time now, since 
you are so weak ; but do not forget 
me, as I shall feel very sorry if you 
are not here before the summer is 
over. You can just send mea line to 
say the day and hour I may expect 
you.” 

Very much indeed did Lizette re- 
gret that she was not able to spend 
all the lovely summer months at the 
mansion at Darktrees ; but her state 
of health put the matter beyond all 
question, as the illness she had 
suffered from left a weakness still 
very distressing. It was late in 
September when she thought she 
might venture to leave Lonehill, and 
she then mentioned to Mrs. Bromle 
her wish to pay a visit to Lady Bend. 

“Humph, who is she ?” ced the 
old lady. 

“Mrs. Pilmer’s daughter ; a very 
dear friend of mine.” ~* 

“ And do you fancy that she really 
cares about a person of your means ?” 

“Oh, she is a most generous-hearted 
person ; she was always most kind to 
me.’ 


“ But she isa greater lady now than 


before. Pilmer is a low name, and 
Miss Pilmer may be a different person 
from Lady Bend—a baronet’s wife.” 

“T do not believe rank or fortune 
would ever alter my friend ; she was 
always noble-minded.” 

“Pooh! depend upon it she’s set 
up now, quite above all that; never 
trust her. I know the world, Lizzy. 
Once a beggar gets on horseback he 
rides, where I can’t say—you know 
yourself.” 

“But Miss Pilmer always had a 
large fortune.» She was a wealthy 


heiress. 

“Oh, but she hadn’t a title. I 
know the Pilmers must have been 
merchants originally ; and now, when 
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this girl is ‘your Ladyship,’ take m 
word for it that she’ll make you blus 
for your inferior station. Don’t go 
to her at all, child ; stay at home, here, 
where you are so happy, with no per- 
son te thwart or prevent you doing 
whatever you please ; no person al- 
ways reminding you of how low and 
poor you are.” 

“ Ah, I wish to go, dear Aunt,” said 
Lizette, earnestly. “Do not prevent 
me; it would grieve me much not to 
visit my dear friend.” 

“Mind you come, back, then, the 
moment she affronts you,” said Mrs. 
Bromley, her eye flashing ; “the first 
insult you are aware of, leave her 
house.” 

“Dear Aunt, Bessie will never act 
as you anticipate,” said Lizette, smil- 
ing; “and now I will write to her and 
say I am going to her at once.” 

Mrs. Bromley proposed that her 
servant man, Martin Hicks, should 
escort her for part of the journey, to 
look after her luggage and herself ; 
and Lizette, not ha¥ing heard from 
Bessie for some weeks, now de- 
spatched a letter to her saying she 
would leave Lonehill on a certain day, 
arriving at Bretton Wold, a railway 
station within ten miles of Sir James 
Bend’s residence, at about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, from which 
she would proceed in some other pub- 
lic conveyance to the village of Dark- 
trees. Miss Stutzer was busy com- 
pleting her preparations for the jour- 
ney when Lady Bend’s answer to her 
letter arrived, just the day before she 
was to start. To Lizette it seemed 
decidedly a constrained one, without 
spirit or fervour. Perhaps it was 
only her imagination, influenced by 
Mrs. Bromley’s late remarks that 
made her believe this ; but she could 
not forbear thinking the letter cold. 
It is true Bessie expressed herself 
politely on the subject of her friend’s 
visit, yet what if she might not be 
welcome at Darktrees after all! Lady 
Bend wrote that she would send her 
own carriage for her to the railway 
station at Bretton Wold, to prevent 
her being obliged to travel in any 
public conveyance after leaving the 
train. This was all very well, and 
very attentive, but Lizette did not 
show the letter to her grandaunt. 
The postscript of the letter may have 
had a depressing influence upon the 
young girl, It wasas follows: “ My 
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sister is now with, me, and also my 
cousin, Dillon Crosbie ; he escorted 
her from Wormley Hall ; as I am sorry 
to say Mrs. Devenish died of paralysis 
about six weeks ago. She left my 
sister a large fortune; so that this, 
together with what she had before, 
renders her, very wealthy indeed.” 
For some time Lizette was inclined 
to withdraw her promise of visiting 
Darktrees altogether. Shedreaded the 
thoughts of going there ; but what 
would her grandaunt say if she sud- 
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denly altered her mind thus; and 
above all what would Lady Bend 
think of her, for there was no time 
now to write back tesher and prevent 
her sending the carriage for her all 
the way to Bretton Wold. The next 
day was fixed for the journey, and she 
thought it better to go than not ; so 
she locked her trunk with trembling 
fingers, determining to start from 
Clicksthorp by railway, the following 
merning. 


CHAPTER LILI. 


DARKTREES HALL, 


Sue passed a restless night, scarcely 
sleeping at all, and arose early next 
day. Airs. Bromley could not prevail 
upon her to eat more than a few 
morsels of breakfast, and the old lady 
was obliged to cogsole herself by 
filling a large paper bag, with sundry 
home-made cakes, which she insisted 
upon her carrying for food on the 
journey. 

It was a bright September day, and 
the sufi shone + leet mg but the young 
traveller did not feel light of heart. 
She drove to Clicksthorp ih her 

andaunt’s carriage, accompanied by 
Martin Hicks, and was soon safely in 
the railway. carriage. The journey 
was not marked by any peculiar event. 
Martin Hicks saved her the trouble 
of looking after her luggage, and in- 
deed made himself very useful as an 
attendant during the changes from 
one train to another that occurred on 
the way; and thus things went 
smoothly enough all the way to Bret- 
ton Wold. Very nervously Lizette’s 
heart beat, as the train neared this 
station at three o’clock in the after- 
noon. She wondered who would come 
to meet her there in Lady Bend’s 
carriage. Would Sir James himself 
come, or would somebody else come ¢ 
Putting, gasping, shrieking, the engine 
pushed on to the quiet country station, 
giving out great pantings, as it slack- 
ened its speed, and finally stopped. 
Here was Bretton Wold. The rail- 
way porters ran to-and-fro, opening 
carriages, and calling out the name of 
the place in an unintelligibly curtailed 
manner, while Martin Hicks appeared 
for the. last time to hand his young 
lady out. “With a quiveging heart she 


stood on the platform. A handsome 
chaise and pair was in waiting at the 
station, and an equally handsome 
footman approached the young lady, 
saluting her respectfully, and asking 
if she were the lady going to Dark- 
trees. A footman! No one else was 
there to meet her, save the fat coach- 
man on the carriage box. Pale and 
weary Lizette replied that she was the 
lady bound for Lady Bend’s house, 
and she saw the tall footman looking 
curiously at Martin Hicks, who was 
bringing her trunk himself to the ear- 
riage. She got into the chaise, and 
having given Martin a donation and 
a message for her grandaunt, soon 
found herself driving at a quick pace 
towards the redoubtable Darktrees. 
No ope had come to meet her but the 
servants. That was the thought that 
floated uppermost on her mind as the 
carriage sped on. Had any gentle- 
man now staying at Darktrees been 
much interested in her, would he not 
have taken the trouble of coming to 
escort her from Bretton Wold? She 
was glad enough Sir James had not* 
come ; but was there not somebody 
else under Bessie’s roof, who might 
have driven to meet her, if he had 
cared at all about her? Notwith- 
standing the sinking state of her 
spirits, Lizette endeavoured to grow 
calm as the carriage went on, and by 
the time the village of Darktrees was 
reached, the palpitation of her heart 
had altogether ceased. It was nota 
pretty village ; the houses were gene- 
rally-old, and by no means neat-look- 
ing. Clattering and thundering with 
a noise that made many a window 
tremble, the handsome c dashed 
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through its one long street, while cot- 
tagers stared and gaped after it, till 
passing from their view, it came to 
the high dark walls of the demesne 
of the proprietor. 

The country residence of Sir James 
Bend had, indeed, been well named, 
for it was a dark, castellated house, 
shadowed by enormous trees, which 
grew so near as to cast their gloom 
upon the rooms within. A moat had 
once been round the building, but late 
alterations had done away with the 
inconveniefice and security of this, so 
that it was no longer necessary to lift 
or lower a drawbridge on the arrival 
of visiters. As the carriage drove up 
the long, dark avenue, Lizette heard 
the ceaseless cawing of large birds, 
mingled with the rustling of leaves, 
as the giant trees swayed backwards 
and forwards in the evening air, 
looking as if they were rocking them- 
selves gently to-and-fro, while they 
mused in sadness, upon happier days, 
when they were first planted, lithe 

oung saplings there. The steps 

eading to the house were of dusky 
hue, and dotted here and there with 
spots of moss. Things did not in 
general look very neatly kept around 
this gloomy pile. When the carriage 
stopped a servant appeared at the en- 
trance door, and coming out, stood on 
the steps, looking on, while the foot- 
man assisted Miss Stutzer to alight ; 
she entered the wide hall which was 
hung round with dusty memorials of 
martial heroes that had long ,been 
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mingling. in dust themselves ; and 
here she was met by a very pompous, 
finely-dressed woman, whose stiff 
silk gown rustled at every movement. 
She accosted the young lady with 
great courtesy, and said : “Lady Bend 
suffers from theadache this evening, 
but she desired me to conduct you to 
her dressing-room where she is at 
present. Shall I attend you there ¥’ 

“Tf you please,” said Lizette, and 
she fullowed this woman in somewhat 
low spirits, so that the whole of the 
widé house through which she passed 
seemed to her very dismal indeed, 
though bearing evidence of much an- 
tique splendour. The staircases were 
wide and of dark, polished oak ; the 
corridors long onl lofty, and the 
whole route from the hall to Lady 
Bend’s dressing-room so intricate that 
Miss Stutzer was bewildered with 
turnings and ante-rooms. At length 
the goal was reached ; she and her 
conductress stopped at a door, and the 
latter gave alittle knock, answered 
by a low “come in,” faintly uttered 
by the lady within. Lizette entered 
the room, and Lady Bend met her at 
the door. Inthe twilight she thought 
her face looked thin and worn, with- 
out a shade of colour on lip or cheek; 
the hand that clasped hers was very 
cold, and likewise the lips that 
pressed her own were chill in the ex- 
treme, although the evening was 
warm, and a fire burning in the dress- 
ing-roon. 


CHAPTER LIII. 


LADY BEND. 


Lapy Benp asked her visiter how 
she was, and how she had travelled, 
and spoke very kindly indeed; but 
Lizette could not help observing that 
her manner was perfectly changed 
since she had last seen her. The 
effort to speak to her seemed a 
labour ; sometimes she remained for 
several minutes without opening her 
lips, sitting in her chair, and looking 
into the fire ; Lizette asked for Sir 
James Bend, and learned that he was 
in Scotland ; she asked for her sister 
and was told she had gone out to 
drive with Dillon Crosbie ; and in 
making this reply a sudden flush 
overspread Lady Bend’s features, last- 


ing for a little time, and then fading 
away. Lizette saw it even in. the 
darkening twilight. Never before 
had she felt more ill at ease and de 
trop. How ardently she wished she 
had not come there at all ! Whenever 
Lady Bend spoke her voice was gentle 
and kind, but Lizette understood 
enough of her disposition to be aware 
that even though she might wish to 
be rid of an unwelcome person’s com- 
pany, she would not speak to.anyone 
rudely or sharply. She looked’ ver 

elegant and refined, ‘in a rich, detach 
negligent morning «costume, which 
she had not yet changed for a.dinner 
dress, but brilliancy of eye was 
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mpletely go’ go me, the expression of her 
wa e face changed. After some time 
of constrained speaking upon both 
sides, Lizette went to her room to 
change her travelling garments, and 
attire herself for the evening, and at 
about halfpast six o’clock she went 
down to the drawing-room, entering 
it with great calmness. . The blaze of 
a large fire was the only light that 
revealed the occupants of the lofty 
room ; but she saw at a glance that 
Dillon Crosbie and Mary Pilmer were 
sitting together on a sofa, while Lady 
Bend sat in an armchair apart from 
them. As she entered, Captain Crosbie 
arose and came a little way forward 
to meet her ; but there was little ala- 
crity in his air ; ; indeed it appeared as 
though he would rather not accost 
her if he could help it. He shook 
hands, and hoped, in a tone of marked 
indifference, that she was well and not 
fatigued ; and then, after placing a 
chair for her near Lady Bend, took 
his place once again on the sofa from 
which he had risen. Mary Pilmer 


had also stood up on Lizette’s entrance, 
merely giving her a rather haughty 
inclination of the head, without deign- 
ing to bend her majestic person any 


farther. In the fire light she appeared 
very tall, dark, and queenly, dressed 
in some rich fabric, her gown being 
made high to the throat; a row of 
pearls was fastened behind in her jet 
black hair, and some very dazzling 
precious stones glittered in the brace- 
lets round her wrists. After thus 
coldly saluting Miss Stutzer, who had 
never seen her since she was a proud, 

overbearing child, she sat beside Cap- 
tain Crosbie, and addressed him in a 
low tone. Now and then Lady Bend 
addressed Lizette, endeavouring evi- 
dently to appear as pleased and 
attentive as possible, yet failing to 
deceive the quick perception of her 
sensitive friend. The conversation on 
the sofa was carried on in low, grave 
tones, exclusively by the two people 
that occupied it; and Lady Bend 
seemed careful of not allowing Miss 
Stutzer to take much note of her 
sister and Dillon Crosbie. When 
dinner was announced, Captain Cros- 
bie arose and stood hesitatingly for a 
moment in the middle of the room, as 
if undecided as to whom he should 
conduct from the drawing room. 
Lizette knew that he looked towards 
her, but she heard Lady Bend saying 
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in a low tone, “You can take my 
sister, I shall reserve Miss Stutzer 
for myself ;’ and she drew Lizette’s 
hand within her own arm, while he 
with alacrity turned to Mary Pilmer, 
and led her first from the room. At 
the dinner table Lizette sat opposite 
to Captain Crosbie and Lady Bend’s 
sister, and now in the full glare of 
wax-lights, she looked to see what the 
latter really was like. Her. eyes 
were then thrown down, displaying 
the long silken lashes that fringed 
them; her features were certainly 
beautifully formed, the nose faultless, 
and the mouth well cut, though ra- 
sther haughty in expression. Lizette 
thought her decidedly very handsome 
and was still watching her with ad- 
miration, when she raised her eyes 
and fixed them full upon her face. 
Lizette could hardly explain the na- 
ture of the feeling that struck her as 
Mary’s gaze met hers but it certainly 
was not a pleasant one ; she lowered 
her own eyes quickly by instinct, but 
felt impelled to raise them soon again, 
and look once more at Miss Pilmer’s 
face ; but the expression of it had 
now changed, and Mary was calmly 
looking on the table-cloth, When 
Lizette turned her eyes from the con- 
templation of Mary’s countenance, by 
a sort of entanglement they caught a 
very fixed, scrutinizing look from 
Captain Crosbie, which caused her to 
lower them a little, thus preventing 
her from seeing that he instantly 
turned his gaze from her to Mary. 
Lady Bend seemed wofully ill at ease, 
flushing often for no apparent cause, 
and sometimes becoming quite pale 
again. Nowand then she reused her- 
self to speak cheerfully to Lizette, 
who had no spirits nor animation to 
enliven the conversation herself, or 

revent it flagging, as it often did. 

Vhen Dillon spoke, he generally 
addressed either of his cousins ; and 
to Miss Stutzer it seemed very appa- 
rent that he purposely and iene 
avoided all conversation with herself. 
Had he grown proud now, because he . 
was a rich man ; and did he despise 
her because she was a dependent ona 
poor old grandaunt? She was afraid 
that such might be the case, and the 
idea was a mortifying one. 

After dinner eyeryone returned 
to the drawing-room, for Captain 
Crosbie did not remain behind 
to, linger over the wine, Pegbapes 
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because he had no gentleman to 
keep him company ; and now, as be- 
fore, all his attention was directed to 
Mary Pilmer, who immediately began 
to search among her music-books, 
and then having found a favourite 
piece, went to the piano at once, 
without consulting the wish of any 
one present, and not paying the least 
attention to the visiter so lately ar- 
rived. Dillon arranged the music- 
seat for her and opened the piano 
with all due politeness, and when 
she was seated at the instrument, he 
never left her side, turning the music 
sheets for her, and uttering com- 
mendatory observations on the skil- 
fulness of her playing, till she was 
tired performing, and abandoned her 
seat at the piano. Her execution 
was very masterly, but Lizette would 
have preferred more softness and 
sweetness of touch. No one asked 
herself to play or sing, nor did 
Lady Bend approach the piano that 
evening. It was decidedly very 
dull—the conversation unconnected 
and flat—nobody laughed, or even 
smiled; there was no reading—no 
needle-work. If this was the result 
of grandeur Lizette felt it was de- 
She had 


cidedly a melancholy one. 
a firm conviction that if she had been 
the poorest dependant, or even a 
menial brought unexpectedly into the 
company of her superiors, she could 
not have been treated with more 
coldness and constraint than she now 


was. “Why did I come at all?” 
was the burden of her thoughts, 
ringing through her brain through- 
out the evening like the chimes of a 
doleful bell. 

When coffee was over she was 
relieved when Lady Bend asked if 
she would not like to retire early to 
rest, though at the same time she 
could not help thinking that the 
question sounded very like a hint 
that her hostess would like to get 
rid of her with all imaginable speed. 
“Yes, I should like very much to 
retire,’ she replied; “I am much 
fatigued.” 

“Dillon, will you be good enough 
to ring for candles?” said Lady 
Bend. But Dillon did not hear ; he 
was too much engaged by something 
Mary was saying to him. ssie 
arose herself and touched the bell, 
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and as she did so, a smothered sigh 
escaped her. Mary now addressed 
her sister in a gay tone, and laughed 
at something that was amusing her. 
Bessie joined her immediately, and 
they both laughed together; but 
Lizette could not hear what either 
said. In the mean time a servant 
answered the bell. Bessie ordered a 
maid to be summoned with candles ; 
she was still laughing and smiling 
with her sister, and looking at her 
with much of tenderness and affec- 
tion beaming in her eyes. Lizette 
sat far off in silence; for though 
Captain Crosbie was not now talking 
to Mary, he stood near the fireplace 
looking on the ground, just as if Miss 
Stutzer were not present, or at all 
events unworthy of any notice. She 
felt awkward in the extreme. Indeed 
it surprised her that Lady Bend could 
betray so much ill-breeding as to 
laugh and talk with her sister in low 
tones which were inaudible to other 
ears. When a maid-servant ap- 
peared with lights, Lady Bend did 
not move from beside her sister, but 
merely said— 

“Pray show Miss Stutzer to her 
room ; [ hope there is a fire in it.” 

Lizette arose, finding it hard to 
check the tears fast rising to her 
eyes, and hastily approached to say 
“ good night” to her hostess. Bessie 
kissed her fervently, and pressed her 
hand in silence; but Mary scarcely 
acknowledged her more than by a 
little haughty bow, which told of 
more contempt than no notice what- 
ever could have expressed. Lizette 
merely vouchsafed a bow and a faint 
“good night” to Captain Crosbie, 
who never moved from his position 
near the mantel-piece, and then left 
the room with the attending maid. 
This young woman happened to be 
very chatty and good-natured, but 
Lizette remarked that she went 
through the corridors and up the 
great stair-cases at a hurried pace, 
once or twice starting visibly when 
any noise struck upon her ear, and 
when the clock rang out the hour of 
ten, just as they were near the end of 
their journey, she nearly let the 
candlestick fall out of her hand with 
an involuntary exclamation, “O Lord, 
but that scared me !” 
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‘CHAPTER LIV. 


WEIRD SIGHTS AND SOUNDS. 


THEY stopped at a large chamber, 
furnished handsomely with heav 
antique tables, chairs, and bedstea 
There was tapestry in abundance, 
and figured velvet hangings, and 
much other adornments of a rich and 
sombre kind. 

“This isa wild, large house ma’am, 
aint it?” asked the chatty maiden, 
shivering evidently, though it was 
not cold, as they were within this 
apartment. 

“ Yes, it seems a fine old building.” 

““ Dear me it’s as ancient as I don’t 
know what. I’m sure its a wonder 
to me why people think old houses 
fine ; if [ was the queen I'd have 
them all pulled down, ma’am, every 
one that was above a hundred years 
old. As for this house, ma’am, I 
believe its nigh as old as Noah’s ark, 
and all the dreadful stories there’s 
about it! Oh, dear, I’m sorry I ever 
hired in it at all!” 

“There are always foolish stories 
about old houses.” 

“Yes, ma’am, about ghosts, and 
spirits, and such like.” 

“ And I suppose it is reported that 
there are ghosts here,” said Lizette, 
who felt that if ever ghosts haunted 
any earthly spot, this was the very 
place for them. 

“ Indeed, ma’am, they say its surely 
haunted.” 

“But you don’t believe that, of 
course ¢” 

“Believe it, ma’am! I wish I 
didn’t. I think my quarter will 
never be up till I get away entirely 
out of it. I’m trembling every night 
of my life like an aspen ; and there 
isn’t one about the place that don’t 
believe it’s haunted, except maybe 
the mistress herself, poor thing !” 

“But surely no one about the 
place ever saw anything superna- 
tural ?” 

“Well, ma’am, people don’t like 
to mention such things, but since you 
ask me a straight question I won’t 
deny that I did.” 

“Tt must have been fancy—you 
may be sure of that.” 

“Tt was no fancy, ma’am; for 
John Lacy, the under butler, saw it 
too, when I called him up to look at 


it, and he turned as white as paper 
too, though he isn’t a man to say 
easy frightened. We both watched 
it together, and it glided before our 
very eyes—oh, awful, ma’am! till it 
was hid from our sight.” 
“And what was it like?” asked 
Lizette, who felt a little amused. 
“Qh, all white, ma’am ; a regular 
ghost, and its feet quite bare. I creep 
all over when I think of it.” 
. “When did you fancy you saw 


“Ah, ma’am, don’t say ‘ fancy,’ it’s 
a sin, for John Lacy and me both 
saw it as plain as I see you this 
minute, and for a long while too. It 
was just about a fortnight ago. You 
know, ma’am,” added the girl lower- 
ing her voice and speaking gravely, 
as she stirred up the fire in the ample 
grate—“ you know, ma’am, it’s said 
about here that no marriage of any 
of the gentlemen that this place be- 
longed to has turned out well or 
happy, since ages ago that one of the 
old baronets’ wives was poisoned by 
a wretched woman among her own 
servants—her lady’s-maid, I believe ; 
and so they say the ghost of the 
murdered lady goes about the place 
after any new bride of the owner 
comes first to live at Darktrees. It’s 
awful to think of it, ma’‘am; and 
there’s another dreadful story along 
with that one. Do you know Sir 
James Bend well, ma’am ?” 

** No, not very well.” 

“It’s of the mistress you are the 
friend, I believe ?”’ 

“Yes ; Lady Bend and I were long 
friends.” 

“ Poor young lady—she’s so lovely 
too; but maybe she doesn’t know 
that her husband’s what he is. It’s 
a fact, ma’am, that he was tried for 
murder once in his life!” 

“Murder!” repeated Lizette in 
suprise. 

** Ay, ma'am ; he was tried, but he 
wasn’t hung ; he killed a young gen- 
tleman at school away in a eounty 
near this—hit him a blow in a pas- 
sion and he never spoke again, and 
that was the ruin of his master I 
hear, for nobody liked the school 
after it ; and sure, ma'am, some says 
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the ghost of the poor murdered boy 
is seen on moonlight nights going 
moaning round and round the grounds 
here. can’t say I ever saw that, 
but the lady’s ghost I saw and no 
doubt at all, though I wouldn't for 
the world let her ladyship know it.” 
All at once the mystery that had 
long puzzled Lizette was solved. The 
name of Bend familiar to her infant 
ears was the name of that unfortu- 
nate boy whom her grandaunt told 
her had been the cause of her father's 
ruin as a schoolmaster. Strange 
chance that had linked her dear 
friend’s fate with that of this indivi- 
dual! Yet not stranger than many 
other chances of this mortal life. 
Who is there that can say they have 
not known of real occurrences within 
their own experience which -they 
would not have believed possible if 
narrated by the pen of the novelist 4 
Lizette thought the chatty maid, 
Martha Skelton, had now talked 
enough ; but she saw the girl was 
anxious to linger as long as possible 
in the room, pretending to arrange 
different things and helping her to 
put on her dressing gown ; while she 


was in reality only wishing to delay 
the dismal necessity of traversing 
those wide, dark corridors, on her 


way to the servants’ hall. But at 
length she took her departure, leaving 
the young lady sitting en deshabille 
in a very comfortable chair before 
the fire, a very large blazing one, 
cheering to behold. When she was 
gone Lizette became plunged in a sad 
reverie that lasted long; she sat 
leaning back in the old chair, dreamily 
looking into the fire, forgetting that 
hour after hour must be passing ; for 
her ears were not yet sufficiently ac- 
customed to the general sounds of 
the house to admit of her noting 
the ponderous clock in a distant cor- 
ridor tolling out the hours in a 
mournful, slow manner that sounded 
more like the measured ring of a 
funeral bell than the ordinary striking 
of a clock ; neither did she think of 
looking at the little timepiece hang- 
ing over her mantel-piece, whose 
hands were going round and round 
steadily and ceaselessly, till they had 
measured many a sixty minutes in 
succession, from the time she had 
first sat there buried in profound 
thought. The fire, large as it had 
been, dropped off into embers, and 
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the warm blaze had all died out ; the 
waxlights on the toilet table were 
burning still, though considerably 
diminished in length. At last it 
struck her that she had better rouse 
herself and get into bed, and just as 
she was moving from her chair, a 
noise outside the window attracted 
her. She listened attentively ; there 
were decidedly some sounds like little 
taps against the glass, and these 
seemed to be followed bys voice dis- 
tinctly whispering in low, weird ac- 
cents, “Do you know what murder 
is? Do you know what death is?” 
On looking at the time-pieve she saw 
that it was now long past midnight, 
almost on the stroke of one. Without 
the slightest feeling of superstition 
in her heart, our young friend could 
not help feeling afraid. Might not 
such things as ghosts exist! Who 
could affirm positively that they did 
not? But no; she must put such 
ridiculous folly out of her head. She 
must have been mistaken ; the sounds 
were probably caused by the wind 
rustling among the trees outside. 
Hush! There were repeated little 
raps at the window pane, and again 
those mysterious, unearthly sounding 
tones, low but distinct, “Do you 
know what murder is—do you know 
what death is?” Her frame grew 
cold as ice—drops of chill perspira- 
tion gathered on her forehead. For 
a minute she felt as if palsied. But 
she must shake off this coward fear. 
She boldly walked to the window, 
and drawing aside the heavy curtains 
looked upon the scene without. The 
moon was shining brightly on the 
raised balcony outside the window 
which could be reached by steps from 
the ground beneath. Near and far 
she beheld ivy-covered trees, low 
brushwood, tangled copses and long 
grass growing rank and uncropped, 
mingled with very tall, sturdy weeds. 
All without was clearly defined, as if 
it were noonday. Unable to see any- 
thing likely to account for the mys- 
terious whispers she had heard, she 
was about to turn from the window 
when she beheld something white 
fluttering, as it were, among the 
branches of trees far off. It might 
have been the delusion of fancy ; but 
it certainly seemed to her as if a 
white figure were making rapid move- 
ments, winding itself in and out 
through trees at a distance--so far 
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off that she’ could not distinctly dis- 
tinguish what the apparition was 
like ; but that it was really there, 
she did not doubt, though she 
speedily brought herself to the con- 
clusion that it could be possibly ac- 
counted for in some very common- 
place way; perhaps it was only a 
sheet hanging out to dry, and flutter- 
ing in the night air, though if Lizette 
had bethought of it, she would have 
known that there was no wind stir- 
ring abroad, hardly a breeze at present 
to'shake the moonlit trees. Setting 
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aside all superstitious feelings, and 
assuring herself that sitting up late 
and the journey of the day, together 
with her sad reflections had bewil- 
dered both ears and eyes, she closed 
her shutters, drew the massive cur- 
tains once more across the window, 
and undressed for bed. The wax- 
lights were extinguished, and she 
endeavoured to sleep, though for a 
long while strange fancies floated 
through her brain, keeping her in a 
wakeful, excited state. But she slept 
at last long and heavily. 


CHAPTER LV. 


GREAT UNHAPPINESS. 


Next day the bright sun dispelled 
many of the gloomy fancies and 
visions that had been haunting Miss 
Stutzer’s mind the previous night ; 
but still she felt far from happy or 
at ease, and she almost deena ap- 
pearing in the breakfast-room ; she 
dressed herself nervously, being as- 
sisted by Martha Skelton, the chatty 
ghost-seeing friend of the previous 
night ; but she took care not to men- 
tion having heard or observed any- 
thing remarkable during the hours 
that had intervened since they sepa- 
rated. To the hope expressed that 
she had slept a she answered, 
“very well indeed,” and Martha only 
gave a long-drawn sigh, inwardly 
breathing a prayer, not heard by the 
young lady she was assisting to dress. 
In the breakfast parlour, which, like 
other rooms at Darktrees, was very 
large and curiously fashioned, she 
met Lady Bend, who was sitting in 
one of the large bow-windows of 
the apartment, looking rather ab- 
stracted as her guest suddenly broke 
in upon her reverie, She blushed, 
started, and then turned pale, as she 
extended her hand with a forced 
smile saying, 

“Good morning, Lizette ; I hope 
you were comfortable last night.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Miss Stutzer, 
who did not like to speak of what 
she deemed her foolish fancies; “I 
passed a very good night as far as 
sleep was concerned,” 

“T am glad to hear if; I am afraid 
you will think Darktrees very dull. 
In summer it looks better than now 
since autumn ig coming on.” 


“Tt seems a very fine old place,” 
replied Lizette ; you used to like an- 
cient feudal mansions long ago. Does 
not this one just suit you?” 

“Tt is ancient enough certainly,” 
observed Bessie: evasively, and then, 
ceasing to speak, her gaze seemed 
fixed upon the window; Lizette’s 
glance followed hers, and she ob- 
served Captain Crosbie with Mary 
Pilmer leaning on his arm passing 
the window. They were both smiling 
and talking, and Mary appeared in 
high spirits. An expression of much 

ain shot across Lady Bend’s face, 
a it had passed away before she 
turned to speak to Lizette again. 

“You must feel very happy to 
have your sister with you,” a Miss 
Stutzer, who found it difficult to find 
a subject of conversation. 

All at once Lady Bend coloured as 
red as scarlet ; she did not reply for 
a few seconds ; at last she said, 

“You recollect, then, how much I 
always loved my sister, though we 
seldom saw each other ; it is a mys- 
terious and wonderful bond, this tie 
of kindred, experienced even in ear- 
liest childhood.” 

A half smothered sigh escaped 
from the speaker as she concluded 
her sentence. Very radiant and ani- 
mated Mary now entered the break- 
fast room, accompanied by Captain 
Crosbie, and although she hardly 
noticed Miss Stutzer at all, she spoke 
to her sister of the pleasant early 
walk she had taken, and of how 
charming the morning was. Again 
Lizette felt herself decidedly de trep, 
and reduced to a deplorable state of 
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constraint, feeling in the way of 
every one round’her. Dillon Crosbie 
evidently wishing to avoid her, and 
her hostess betraying, in spite of 
great efforts to conceal it, that she 
was not welcome there. They all sat 
down to breakfast. . 

“Will you drive to-day, Dillon ?” 
asked Mary as she was breaking a 
piece of toast. 

“ Yes, if you like.” 

“And you Bessie? I wish to 
show you that exquisite place we 
visited yesterday. I should quite 
like a little pic nic there—it is such 
a lovely spot.” 

“T am afraid I cannot go, dear 
Mary,” replied Lady Bend gently, and 
a little mournfully. 

“Why. not? I am very anxious 
that you should ; it would do you 


“You had better come,” urged 
Dillon. 

“We can take out the phaeton,” 
resumed Mary ; “it will just hold 
- and me, and Dillon can drive us. 

cannot bear any carriage so well as 
that nice light phaeton.” 

A faint glow overspread Lady 
Bend’s face as she replied, 

“Perhaps I may go; Il am sure a 
drive would do me good.” 

Poor Lizette felt ready to sink un- 
der the table with shame and morti- 
fication as her hostess spoke. Captain 
Crosbie was looking down at the 
tablecloth, picking up some crumbs as 
if absently. Miss Stutzer’s eyes were 
lowered also, so that she did not see 


the earnest, uneasy gaze that he. 


eventually fixed upon her face. No- 
body had asked her to be of the driv- 
ing party ; indeed how could there be 
room for her in the phaeton fixed 
upon by Miss Pilmer? Lizette thought 
she must make up her mind to be 
treated, palpably, undisguisedly as a 
rson of inferior rank ; and it was a 
itter conviction, even to her most 
humble of hearts. Once or twice the 
thought struck her that some one 
might have been maligning her to 
y Bend. Was not Luke Bagly 
her enemy ? What might he not have 
said of her to his mistress; he so 
cunning and hypocritical, and believed 
by Bessie to be truthful and honest ? 
Why had she not openly told her 


friend her opinion of that dangerous - 


man, who might now be slandering 
herself? Yet could Lady Bend have 
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altered so much within a year as to 
turn against her thus? No,she could 
not believe it ; Bessie was not a person 
who would credit malicious reports 
without seeking for their foundation. 
Alas! she feared it was pride and 
prosperity that had worked all this 
sad change in her former friends, 
Had not her aunt warned her of it ?* 
Ah, why had she rejected the wise 
old lady’s advice? When the letter- 
bag was brought in, Mary opened it 
first, and commenced reading the 
newspaper, which had just arrived. 
Lady Bend seemed nervously anxious 
for letters, and her colour came and 
went fitfully, as she watched Dillon 
looking at the directions of a great 
many letters, which Mary had given 
to him from the post-bag. None, 
however, were for her ; they were all 
for Captain Crosbie himself—a goodly 
supply too. Soon Mary flung down 
the newspaper, and said she would 
like to drive early, upon which her 
sister said they might go at once and 
dress, and they left the room together, 
Mary taking her sister's arm as they 
did so. 

And now Lizette was alone with 
CaptainCrosbie. Frightful moment! 
But woman's dignity upheld her in 
the trying situation ; she could not 
_ feeling hurt by his indifference, 
and surely the treatment of everyone 
in the house had given her cause 
for being mortified. As soon as the 
ladies had left the room he approached 
her, and made a remark upon a 
strange-looking old tree just outside 
the window, near which she had with- 
drawn when breakfast was over. She 
answered coldly, and although he 
now manifested an evident desire to 
make amends for past inattention by 
speaking with animation and endea- 
vouring to keep up a spirited conver- 
sation, she repelled his efforts. If 
he was ashamed to talk openly to her 
in presence of the proud Mary Pilmer, 
she certainly would not encourage him 
to do so in secret. No,she was not 
mean enough for that. All his obser- 
vations fell flat tothe ground ; and 
at length Lizette quitted the room 
altogether. She went up stairs, and 
was contemplating some old pictures 
on one of the intricate corridors 
above, when, by an unfortunate contre- 
temps, she d Lady Bend’s voice 
speaking somewhere near, though she 
herself was unseen. The words Bi- 
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zette heard were very distinct, and 
evidently addressed to Captain Cros- 
bie, who must have left the breakfast- 
room just after herself. Lady Bend’s 
soft voice, which the peculiar con- 
struction of the corridér must have 
borne to her unseen listener’s ears, 
with more -clearness than the tones 
would have permitted in any other 
place, gave utterance to this sentence-— 

“Tf Lizette Stutzer were out of the 
house all might be well enough ; every 
hour, Dillon, I wish she had not come; 
but you know I cannot tell her so. 
Mary, too, says she thinks it is am 
insult to her my having her here ; 
what can I do?’ 

What Dillon answered Lizette 
waited not to hear; but faint and 
sad she gained her own room as 
quickly as possible. Now were not 
all her former miserable suspicions 
confirmed? Oh, wretched misfortune 

“and obstinacy that had brought her 
to Darktrees at all! Oh, mortifying 
words that she had heard thus spoken 
of her by her once kind friend Bessie ! 
In the first moments of her anguish 
she thought she would leave the 
house on the spot, and travel back to 
Lonehill ; shethought she would give 
back the twenty pounds Lady Bend 
had given to her at their last pans 
in London. She thought she woul 
go to”her at once, and say that she 
was willing to rid her of the intrusion 
that she unfortunately and uncon- 
sciously had forced upon her. The 
omy girl was fearfully excited ; but 
-her emotion after a time subsided. 
She determined that she would re- 
main for one whole week at Dark- 
trees, when she would take her 
departure calmly, without exciting in 
sae Bend’s mind any suspicion of 
her having overheard her mortifying 
words to Dillon Crosbie. She was 
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wolking up and down her room when 
Lady Bend with her bonnet on, en- 
tered, looking flushed and hurried. 

“‘My dear Lizette,” she said in an 
agitated voice, “will you excuse my 
leaving you for a little while. Ihave 
been ill lately, and obliged to drive 
outevery day. The gardens are open 
and there are some fine greenhouse 
plants which you——” 

“Are you ready, Bessie?’ called 
out the impatient voice of Captain 
Crosbie, sounding loudly through the 
echoing corridors. 

“Good bye, Lizette,” and pressing 
her burning, parched lips to her visi- 
ter’s cheek, Bessie ran away so quickly 
that she did not even close the door 
after her. She was evidently much 
confused. When she was gone Lizette 
felt mollified; it was showing her 
some mark of respect, at least, to apo- 
logise ; it was not quite so bad as if 
Lady Bend had gone off without say- 
ing anything to excuse herself. But 
oh, those dreadful words on the cor- 
ridor! How ardently she wished 
that she could fancy some of Martha 
Skelton’s phantoms had breathed 
them in herear. Hearing the grating 
of wheels on the avenue beneath the 
window, she looked out, and saw a 
beautiful new phaeton drawn by ele- 
gant-looking ponies, sparkling. and 
flashing in the sunlight, as it lightly 
drove by, containing Lady Bend and 
her sister, who were both dressed 
expensively—the latter especially so ; 
with rich parasols dae fringed 
shading such bonnets, as people of 
moderate fortune only see in milliners’ 
warerooms, or on heads of the very 
wealthy, with whom they do not 
consort. Captain Crosbie was driving 
them, and a servant was in attend- 
ance, holding a basket which con- 
tained good things for luncheon. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


THE LIBRARY AT DARKTREES. 


Lert to herself, Lizette could not 
compose her mind sufficiently to work 
or read ; she passed an hour or two 
of very painful meditation, and at the 
end of that time was summoned to 
luncheon by the very fine house- 
keeper, Mrs. Polworth, who was most 
attentive and respectful, expressing 
her supposition that Miss Stutzer 


was too much fatigued after her late 
journey to accompany the ladies on 
their drive, observing that Lady Bend 
had been ordered a great deal of ex- 
ercise in the open air, which was, no 
doubt, meant as a sort of apology for 
the young visiter being thus left alone 
while her hostess went off upon a 
pleasure excursion. Mrs. Polworth, 
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after luncheon, offered to show Miss 
Stutzer the library, if she were fond ot 
reading, and Lizette was very willing 
to accompany her to it. The woman 
then left her, closing her in, upon a 
great collection of books indeed, 
arranged with very little regard to 
order. Several strewed the tables, 
and a few were resting on the floor ; 
there was a great deal of dust every- 
where, and the windows had a black, 
dim look ; there were queer statues 
in the corners of the room, undraped 
and fantastic, and many pictures on 
the wails which had better not have 
been there, or anywhere else, either. 
Lizette sat down and took up a 
volume from the table ; she opened 
it, perceiving at once that it was a 
French work of an infidel character, 
openly maintaining that there is no 
future, no resurrection, no after-life. 
With a shudder she turned to see the 
name of the author of the work, and 
in doing so, her eye lit upon these 
words written at the head of the title 
page in a bold, firm hand :, “ Dillon 
Crosbie, from his most ardently at- 
tached friend and betrothed, Mary 
Pilmer.” 

The volume dropped from her hand, 
and for many moments she sat con- 
founded in a wretched stupor, unable 
to think collectedly of anything. 
Wave upon wave of misery seemed 
overwhelming her, threatening to en- 

lf her. Had Dillon Crosbie really 

come a sceptic, and was he about 
to marry a woman who could offer 
him such a present as an infidel work 
of the most subtle and pernicious 
description ? If not altogether an un- 
believer himself, was he not perhaps 
on the brink of uniting his fate with 
one who must surely entertain in- 
fidel opinions? Most deeply grieved 
she felt ; she feared the temptation 
of riches and the wish of rendering 
himself still richer by rr a 

irl who possessed immense wealth, 

ad been too much for Captain Cros- 
bie’s fortitude. Sad it was to her to 
reflect upon what he had been asa 
boy, apparently noble-hearted, gene- 
rous, and most truthful—thinking of 
others, and rarely of himself. It had 
always appeared to*her that both 
Bessie and Dillon were gifted with 
natures beautifully adapted for re- 
ceiving the seed of religious truth, 
and bringing forth fruit richly from 
it, if it could only be planted judi- 
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ciously in their ‘hearts. can 
be little doubt that.there are some 
dispositions which even in their na- 
tural state appear more fitted to 
nourish and treasure Christian feel- 
ings than others. God seems some- 
times to have been long in preparing 
the soil for the reception of the true 
seed. How often have we known 
and heard of individuals who for 
years before they were fully alive to 
the direct influence of the truth, still 
seemed to harbour every Christian 
sentiment in their hearts, while they 
were in a state of great darkness ; 
and who subsequently have been 
kindled into divine fervour, when 
the light of the Gospel torch touehed 
their spirits? There are some indeed 
whom God has seemed to have 
chosen for his own especial servants 
from the hour of their birth, though 
permitted, for wise purposes, toremain y 
without knowledge of the truth, till 
an appointed time of fitness drew 
near. It may be that those who at 
one period of their lives have expe- 
rienced the influence of doubts and 
misgivings in their own souls will 
be better fitted to comprehend the 
hearts of unregenerate natures after 
they themselves have been kindled 
into grace, than many who have been 
nurtured in piety from their cradles ; 
they may know where the great er- 
rors lie in the minds of those they 
wish to lead to the truth. How long 
Lizette sat there in the dim old li- 
brary buried in sad, most bitter 
thought, she could scarcely have 
told; but the bright part of the 
early day had vanished, and twilight 
was succeeding to the broader glare 
of noon before she thought of leaving 
the room. Suddenly steps were heard 
nes and to her dismay the 
chief object of her meditations en- 
tered. He seemed to feel quite as 
awkward as herself, and was evi- 
dently undecided as to whether he 
should really come in or retreat again ; 
but gathering courage he closed.the 
the door, the handle of which he had 
held in his hand for some seconds, 
and approached Lizette with an air 
of forced composure. 

“We have just come in,” he said, 
speaking cheerfully ; “the drive was 
very pleasant, but Lady Bend was 
sorry you could not accompany us.” 

“ She is very kind,” replied Lizette 
coldly, and with a tinge of bitterness 
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in her tone which she afterwards 
ted. 


regret 

. “Miss Pilmer was- very anxious 
that heresister should drive out to- 
day,” continued Captain Crosbie after 
a pause, “ only for that I am sure she 
would not have gone, and then the 
phaeton only holds two ladies with 
comfort.” 

What lame excuses and apologies ! 
They could not deceive Lizette. 

“T had not the least wish to drive 
ovt,” she returned. 

“But you must have been ex- 
tremely lonely all day by yourself. 
Really it would have been unpardon- 
able in us, our all deserting you, only 
that we were obliged to do it.” 

“T was not very lonely; I gene- 
rally find companions in my own 
thoughts, and they pass many hours 
of solitude expeditiously enough.” 

A little pause now ensued during 
which Captain Crosbie stooped to 
pick up the French book which Miss 
Stutzer had forgotten to lift from the 

round after it had fallen from her 
Peas. As he did so she could not 
avoid perceiving that he changed 
colour very much, and then, with a 
troubled look he placed the volume 


on the table, ae that 
n 


Lizette had not 
through it. 

“Phis library is not a well-chosen 
one,” he said, recovering his com- 
posure with an effort. “I do not 
approve of many of the works in it 
at all. I was telling Lady Bend a 
few days ago that it would be ad- 
visable to commit a great part of 
them to the flames.” 

“T have only looked into one book 
in the room and I must say I did not 
like it,” said Lizette. 

“T shall try for one or two that I 
know you would fike,” he said rising 
with alacrity and looking over the 
volumes ranged on the surrounding 
shelves. He had lighted upon one, 
and was bringing it towards her with 
something of his former manner, 
when the door was hastily opened 
and Mary Pilmer looked in. 

“Oh, I was not aware that you 
were here, Captain Crosbie,” she ut- 
tered in chilling accents; “ excuse 
me, I am really sorry for having in- 
terrupted you,” and giving one earnest 
look at Lizette, who did not appear 
very distinct in the gathering twilight, 
+ 


looking 
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she immediately retreated, closing the 
door after her in a manner not pecu- 
liarly gentle. Suddenly Dillon Cros- 
bie’s manner changed ; he had scarcely 
time to say “I beg your pardon, Miss 
Stutzer,” and to fling the book out of 
his hand so hurriedly that it fell with 
a great bang to the floor, before he 
left the apartment in much confusion. 
And was this the brave youth who 
had been so cool and collected in the 
midst of shipwreck and danger a few 
years ago, now grown so timid and 
easily frightened? Lizette almost 
pitied him as much as she assuredly 
would have done had she known the 
real secret of his feelings. She con- 
sidered that, perhaps, he had en- 
tangled himself in an engagement 
with Mary Pilmer against his reason 
and judgment. Her beauty and 
wealth might have dazzled him, and 
led him into a snare from which he 
could not escape. Surely there did not 
seem to be much love mixed up with 
this constant fear of annoying the 
girl by the slightest mark of inatten- 
tion. To her eyes it seemed that 
Mary was a most haughty, imperious 
person, exacting to the last degree— 
one who would be dearly purchased 
as a wife by any man. She got up 
to look over the titles of the books 
in the library, thinking she could 
easily judge by the names of the 
authors what the works were like, 
and was much shocked to perceive 
that many which her eye lit upon were 
written by well-known infidels and 
anti-Christian philosophers, whose 
names she had always heard spoken 
of with horror. Some were of an- 
tique date, lettered with the names 
of former proprietors of Darktrees, 
ancestors of Sir James Bend, while 
others seemed quite new, and had 
evidently been purchased by the pre- 
sent owner of the mansion. Lizette 
was very sad, for though she could 
not help being aware that depravity 
of tastes and infidel opinions existed 
in the world, it was still fearful to 
her to find herself thrown into what 
she might consider one of the abiding 
places’ of such dark horrors. It al- 
most seemed as though a house con- 
taining such blasphemous works 
could not be safe to dwell in. And 
as it happened, Darktrees was not 
safe to dwell in just at the present 
crisis. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 


UNPLEASANT OCCURRENCES, 


Ir was quite dusky when she quitted 
the library to dress for dinner ; she 
did not ring for any one to assist: her 
at her toilet, but Martha Skelton 
being on the watch for her, hurried 
to her room, and was speedily in 
attendance. 

“You didn’t walk out at all, Miss ?” 
said Martha, as she arranged her 
hair. 

“ No, not to-day.” 

“Nor drive, nor anything. Dear 
me, but you must have spent a 
drearisome day, ma’am! Mr. Bagly, 
the steward, was asking for you ; he 
says he knew you well, ma’am.” 

izette could not help colouring at 
this information, but Martha did 
not notice it. 

“ He’s a very nice man, ma’am ; he 
is indeed,” continued the girl, looking 
with a little of the cunning of her 
class at Miss Stutzer’s face as she 
spoke, trying to find out what the 
young lady’s opinion might be, before 
she ventured on expressing one of 
her own. “Him and the master’s 
great entirely ; indeed Mr. Bagly is 
more the master, to all appearance, 
than Sir James.” 

Again Martha gave a furtive look 
at the young lady’s face, vainly en- 
deavouring to read its expression, 
but the latter was not going to com- 
mit herself by saying anything either 
to the advantage or diadvantage of 
the steward. Full well she knew 
that the girl only wanted the slightest 
encouragement to induce her to com- 
mence pouring forth the comments of 
the servants at Darktrees upon all 
that was happening and likely to 
hap n in the place. 

*In other houses like this there 
would be balls and parties when 
visiters would be staying in it 
ma’am,” observed Martha, who had 
now arrived at fastening the young 
lady’s dress, “ but God knows there 
won’t be anything of that kind here ; 
it’s more likely there will be a funera 
than a ball—that’s what we think 
below in the hall.” 

Lizette did not ask for an explana- 
tion of this mysterious sentence, but 
putting on her bracelet, and giving 
one pardonable glance in the mirror, 
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hurried to the drawing-room. Here 
she found assembled Lady Bend, her 
sister, and Dillon Crosbie, and ap- 
proaching the former she took her 
position near her, when again the 
conviction that she was an intruder 
forced itself upon her. She ardently 
wished that this could be the last 
day of such disagreeable mortifica- 
tions as she had been subjected to 
since her arrival ; but no, she must 
have patience and wait till-the fitting 
time comes for her to depart. How 
thankful did she now feel that she 
had a home to go to, even at Lone- 
hill, and a relative to feel interested 
in her, to whom she could fly for 
shelter. Ay, even old Lonehill, with 


‘ its rats and cats, and cabbage garden 


—its dust and rust and scanty fires 
would be a paradise comparedo this 
dreadful restraint and miseryin a 
grand old mansion where everyone 
wanted to get rid of her. All these 
thoughts passed through her mind 
as she sat silently beside Lady Bend, 
who was leaning back in an arm- 
chair near the fire, with one transpa- 
rent hand placed before her face, 
shielding it from the blaze which 
gave light to the large room—shield- 
ing it, perhaps, from the gaze of 
curious eyes, for there were tears 
trembling on those pale cheeks— 
dropping stealthily on the rich dress 
that enveloped the beautiful form of 
the wearer. 

Lizette scarcely spoke at all; in- 
deed the silence in the vast room 
was oppressive. It was a relief when 
dinner was announced. Again Lady 
Bend conducted Miss Stutzer from 
the drawing-room, allowing ber sister 
and Dillon Crosbie to precede them. 

“We do not make a stranger of 
~~ whispered Bessie as she pressed 

er friend’s arm’; but Lizette could 
pressure—she 


make no answering 
could not even say “Thank you; I 


am glad you do not.” She felt that 
Lady Bend’s speech savoured of hy- 
pocrisy of a clumsy kind. 

At dinner Miss Stutzer sat oppo- 
site, as on the previous day, to Miss 
Pilmer, and during the continuance 
of the repast she once or twice caught 
her eye, each time being struck by @ 
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wavering, unsteady expression in her 
glance which caused a disagreeable, 
almest startling impression on her 
mind. Was it prejudice that made 
her think Mary’s expression dark 
and unpleasant? she asked herself 
the question over and over again, 
and knowing as she did, how de- 
ceitful the human heart is, she could 
scarcely presume to answer it boldly. 
Were her own eyes veiled in any way 
with a green shade when she looked 
at those exquisitely formed features ? 
Did she only survey them to find 
lurking faults, where other more 
honest eyes would not look for 
them? She had plenty of time to 
think a great deal during dinner, for 
hardly anyone spoke while it lasted. 
Mary looked certainly much less 
sweet-tempered than she had done 
in the morning, and she only replied 
in short monosyllables when ad- 
dressed by Captain Crosbie, who 
seemed very much at a loss to find 
out what to say to her, and at last 
took refuge in silence, which, perhaps, 
was the best method he could have 
adopted under existing circumstances. 

Suddenly Lizette received a great 
shock. Lady Bend fainted, and hav- 
ing dropped from her chair, lay mo- 
tionless on the ground. It was a 
curious fact that no servant ever at- 
tended at dinner at Darktrees, except 
while the first course was bein 
handed round ; they were Sealed 
then, with an order not to return 
unless summoned by a little bell that 
was generally placed beside their 
mistress, on the table. Thus, when 
Lady Bend fainted, there was no one 
in the room at the time, besides 
herself,- her cousin, her sister, and 
Miss Stutzer. Captain Crosbie arose 
instantly, but without any exclama- 
tion, and lifted her from the floor. 
Mary arose also, and although not so 
gentle as her cousin in rendering as- 
sistance, her plan of recovering her 
sister succeeded better than any other 
might have done. She dashed a 
whole carafe of water on Lady 
Bend’s face, saying, as she did so, in 
a tone of unconcern that surprised 
Lizette, 
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“If that does not restore her to 
her senses I know not what will!” 

Lady Bend instantly opened her 
eyes ; she was reclining in Crosbie’s 


arms. 

“‘T think I can support my sister,” 
said Mary coldly, as she placed her 
arm round her. Captain Crosbie at 
once relinquished his burthen to her, 
and Lady Bend sighing heavily, 
rary a regained consciousness.” 

izette, by instinct, ran to her side, 
for there was something very touch- 
ing in the expression of her featurés ; 
and she was too much alamned to 
remember the past, when Mary, 
turning round haughtily said, as if 
speaking to an impertinent servant, 

“Do not stand so close, please ; 
oy Bend requires all the air we 
can let her have.” 

Lizette retreated colouring to the 
eyes, and stood as ordered, in the 
distance ; Captain Crosbie seemed 
very much perturbed. 

“ Had not your sister better go to 
her room,” he ventured to suggest, 
speaking in a low tone to Mary. She 
flashed a scornful look at him with- 
out deigning any reply, and he shrank 
into silence at once. Lady Bend now 
endeavoured to stand up, and in a 
faint tone said she would retire from 
the dining-room. 

“Then I shall ring for your maid,” 
said Mary, stretching forth her hand 
for the little bell. 

“No,” said Bessie, suddenly ar- 
resting her; “I do not want any 
servant near me,” and she withdrew, 
looking ghastly in the extreme. Mar 
followed her from the room, a 
when they were gone Captain Crosbie 
seemed very much at a loss to know 
how to look or what to say to the 
young lady a in his com- 
pany. Lizette saw his constraint 
quickly enough, and having now 
come to the conclusion that she was 
not to be treated with ceremony or 
politeness by anyone at Darktrees 
except the servants, she took an 
early opportunity of leaving the 
dining-room, and withdrawing to 


her own apartment. 
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AN IRISH ACTRESS—MARGARET WOFFINGTON. 


“ Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler, sister woman ; 







Though they may gang a kennin wrang, 


CHArity—we do not mean alms- 
giving, but charity in its truly Chris- 
tian sense—is not an “apologist for 
sii ;’ but it is a gentle interceder, 
whose voice seeks to palliate, in man’s 
estimate, what it is beyond its mis- 
sion to defend. When we judge 
others harshly, as we are freely in- 
clined to do, we are seldom so readily 
disposed to make a fair allowance for 
what we are unable to calculate—the 
temptation yielded to or overcome. 
There are varied phases of virtue in 
this restless, working world. First 
and alone stands the stern rectitude, 
founded onreligious conviction, which 
reiterated batteries fail to shake ; 
then come the virtue which falls 
under attack, the virtue which has 
never been assailed, and the assumed 
virtue, duly accredited until un- 
masked. Who can decide the relative 
value of the three last, or how cases 
would have stood had positions been 
reversed? As Burns says, in the 
poem from which our motto is taken, 
and to wind up the argument— 


“Then at the balance let’s be mute ; 
We never can adjust it: 
What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted.” 


We once heard a very fast young 
lady ask an ancient cynic, in a 
crowded room, “ What is virtue, Mr. 
——?’ “Not being found out, my 
dear,” was the reply; which elicited a 
jubilant chorus of approval that would 
scarcely have been bestowed on a 
maxim of Seneca, or an aphorism of 
Lord Chancellor Bacon. We are 
about to sketch a brief memoir of 
one of the most fascinating actresses 
that ever trod the stage. She had 
beauty unsurpassed, talent rarely 
equalled, a generous, unsophisticated 
nature, a temper that no storms 
could entirely overthrow, a warm 
heart, an open hand, and a joyous 
spirit— 

“Which cast a day of gladress all around 
her.” 





To step aside is human.” 





Alas ! that we cannot add the crown- 
ing grace of purity—that a blot 
should deface an otherwise unsullied 
age! But this is the history of 
1uman nature, let the record in. which 
we study it be drawn from what class 
of life it may. “ None are all evil,” 
and none are perfect. Where there 
is much to condemn, as must be ad- 
mitted, in the life of Margaret Wof- 
fington, we may turn over many lives 
of celebrated public characters before 
we find more to dwell on with com- 
placency and admiration. She had 
no advantages of early and delicate 
culture, no moral training in the 
dawn of life, when impressions, 
whether for good or ill, are readily 
and indelibly stamped. Then, too, 
we have every reason to believe that 
she lived to become fully sensible 
of her errors, and to mourn over 
them in sincere repentance. Why 
should the untaught, fatherless Irish 
girl be denied the credit so readily 
allowed to La Vallitre, and other 
highly-educated Magdalens of exalted 
grade, with infinitely less excuse for 
their frailties ? 

We are not going to draw an ideal 
heroine, gifted with startling eccen- 
tricities, inthe vain hope of emulating 
the effect of a “Woman in White,” 
an “Aurora Floyd,” or any other 
fashionable focus of excitement. We 
have no wish by ingenious sophistry 
to make vice appear virtue, to give 
falsehood the semblance of truth, or 
to gloat over a minutes dissection of 
the gloomy, unsocial aberrations of 
the human heart, to the exclusion of 
all that is bright, cheering, probable, 
or consolatory. We seek not to build 
general inferences on exceptions ra- 
ther than rules ; in a word, to elevate 
paradox on the ruins of ethical con- 
viction. This is the bias of the pre- 
sent intensely-stimulated, high-pres- 
sure age, when what is called “ man’s 
right to free inquiry”—his privilege 
to fit everything to the Procrustean 
bed of human reason—is claimed as 
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fair ground for sneering at received 
opinions, with nothing better than 
bald conjecture to substitute in their 
place. The path is apparently allur- 
ing, and beyond all question, pro- 
fitable. Until the latter stimulus fails, 
and there are, as yet, no symptoms 
of slack tide, sensation novels, plays, 
histories, biographies, and theclanies 
will continue to run their race with 
increased momentum. Meanwhile, 
and as what we fear will prove rather 
a tasteless entremet in the midst of 
such highly-seasoned dishes, we pro- 
pose, in a few brief pages, to trace the 
veritable career of a brilliant, err- 
ing, and highly-gifted woman. Mr. 
Charles Reade’s romance called “ Peg 
Woffington,” with its dramatic coun- 
terpart, the comedy of “‘ Masks and 
Faces,” are lively and pleasing pic- 
tures, but they are not to be received, 
and never could have been intended, 
as authentic biography. They bear 
about the same relation to sober fact 
as do historical novels in general, and 
those of Messrs. G. P. R. James and 
Dumas pére et fils in particular. 
Charles Reade is, however, a preux 
chevalier, a genuine paladin, who 
wields his lance as the champion of 
beauty and fascination, and though a 
little Quixotic in the present instance, 
is entitled to all respect for the manly 
sincerity of his purpose. 

Margaret, or Peg Woffington, as 
she was familiarly called, even in her 
days of prosperous elevation, was 
born ina very humble station, lower, 
if possible, than that of NellGwynne ; 
but though endowed with much more 
beauty and talent than that piquante 
impropriety, she never reached the 
height of a royal favourite. It was 
not that such promotion, had she de- 
sired it, was ntte, and no longer 
included in irresponsible prerogative. 
It was not that George the Second, in 
whose reign she lived, was one whit 
more orthodox in moral practice than 
his predecessor of .the seventeenth 
century, Charles of lax principles and 
merry —< ; but he had a grosser 
taste ; with the ample instincts of a 
king, he lacked the habits of a gentle- 
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man. His mistresses, and they were 
numerous, were selected for anything 
but personal elegance, wit, or accom- 
plishments. The Stuarts were refined 
and delicate in their libertinism. The 
intrigues of the two first Hanoverian 
monarchs were coarse and vulgar— 
mere animal indulgence without a 
tinge of sentiment. The chosen sul- 
tanas sold place and patronage, and 
provided for their poor relations and 
dependents, whose name was legion, 
with unblushing effrontery. 

George the Second went to the 
theatre, and sat out the play as a 
matter of routine. He had no ro- 
mance in his temperament—no soul 
for what he ¢alled boedry and baind- 
ing (poetry and painting), when he 
asked if either or both could mount 
a squadron of horse for him, and 
when he rewarded Hogarth with a 

uinea for the “ March to Finchley.” 

either Oldfield, Bellamy, Wofting- 
ton, nor Cibber, four of the hand- 
somest and most seductive women in 
his kingdom, had power to warm 
him into admiration ; and he never 
could be brought to appreciate Gar- 
rick. He dozed through Macbeth, 
and when he woke up towards the 
end, inquired what had become of 
his “broder king,’ Duncan. When 
the loud applauses of the pit rent 
the roof during the last stirring scenes 
of “Richard the Third,” he turned 
stolidly to his Lord Chamberlain, who 
stood behind his chair, and said— 
“Duke of Grafton, I like dat Lord 
Mayor ; ven sall dat Lord Mayor 
come again?” None of the acting 
made any impression on him but the 
traditionary fooleries of Taswell in 
the civic potentate. “Well, now, 
but your Grace,” said Garrick 
afterwards, in the anteroom, and 
fishing for a compliment—* I know 
His Majesty has not much leisure to 
bestow upon mere art of any kind ; 
but a great general and soldier such 
as he has so often proved himself 
(he stood fire well at Dettingen)* 
must have thought something of the 
drums and trumpets, and charges, and 
bustle, and noise of Bosworth Field, 


* Dapper George, as he was sobriquetted, cut a better figure at Dettingen than did 
his cousin and competitor, the original Chevalier (father of the hero of 45), who was on 


the field also, on the French side. 


Both their horses ran away with them; but Prince 


George’s carried him headlong into the enemy’s lines, while the Pretender’s wheeled 


about and bore him into his own. 
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and all that of it; eh, your 
Grace?? “N Pre replied the Dike : 
“he though of nothing but the Lord 
Mayor.” He had only two favourite 
plays, “The London Cuckolds” and 
“The Fair Quaker of Deal”—both 
insufferably broad and vulgar. Hav- 
ing read an original copy of “ Venice 
Preserved,” he was wonderfully 
tickled by the disgusting scenes be- 
tweefi the old doting senator, Anto- 
nio, and the courtesan, Aquilina, and 
insisted on their being restored for 
his special gratification. 

When Queen Caroline was dying, 
and her disconsolate spouse sat weep- 
ing by the bedside, clasping her hand 
in his, she said, earnestly, “My dear 
George, let me entreat of you to 
marry again, for your own happiness 
and the good of the nation.” “No, 
no,” he blubbered out in broken ac- 
cents, “never ; I shall only keep a few 
more mistresses.” He considered this 
a solemn pledge, and observed it faith- 
fully to his last day. 

The father of our little Peggy, John 
Woffington, was an Irish journey- 
man bricklayer, honest, sober, and 
industrious, but poor in circumstances 
and behindhand with the world when 
she first saw the light. The exact 
date of that event is differently and 
erroneously surmised by all her bio- 

aphers. They need not have fallen 
into this error had any one of them 
taken the trouble of visiting the parish 
church of Teddington, in Middlesex, 
where she is buried, and a mural 
tablet to her memory distinctly says 
that she was born on the 18th of 
October, 1720. In a poor lodging off 
George’s-lane, near Dame-street, such 
as is usually occupied by the class 
known in our days as sick and indi- 
gent roomkeepers, in an atmosphere 
of poverty and squalor, her dawn of 
life was passed. When she reached 
the age of five, her father, poor as he 
was, contrived to send her to a school 
kept by an old crone in the neigh- 
bourhood, where she continued until 
his death, by which time she was nine 
years old. She was then called home 
to assist her mother in the unambi- 
tious dutiesof a washerwoman. We 
may suppose that Peggy’s rudiment- 
ary education was of the simplest 
kind. 

When John Woffington was seized 
with the fever which carried him off, 
his wife solicited, in vain, permission 
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to send for a doctor. He had a feel- 
ing, not uncommon in that grade of 
life, hostile to medical treatment, and 
refused until too late. His last ill- 
ness, with the contingent expenses, 
consumed the slender resources he 
could command, and he left his wife 
and children to fight their way 
through the world without money and 
in debt. The parish defrayed the 
expense of his pauper obsequies ; a 
humiliating spectacle, which shocks 
the eye and chills the heart when en- 
countered in the streets of a gay, 
crowded metropolis, where the ex- 
tremes of luxury and wretchedness 
too often jostle each other in startling 
proximity. 

There happened to be resident at 
that time in Dublin a certain Ma- 
dame Violante, an Italian by birth, 
transmuted into. a French dancer, 
celebrated for exhibiting in a booth 
extraordinary feats of grace and agi- 
lity on the tight rope, &c., and as her 
private character was respectable her 
performances were much frequented 
by people of the best fashion. She 
lived on the Quay, where her atten- 
tion was attracted by the graceful 
figure and movement of a scantily 
attired girl under ten years of age, 
who frequently drew water in the 
Liffey and carried it away in a ¥ 
pitcher on her head. One day she 
sent her maid to bring the child to 
her. She proved to be the little Peggy 
of our narrative, employed daily in 
aiding her mother’s humble toil. The 
foreign woman was struck by the 
quickness of her apprehension, the 
sparkling intelligence of her black 
eyes, and the already developing per- 
fection of her form. She proposed 
to Mrs. Woffington to take her daugh- 
ter as an apprentice. The widow’s 
heart expanded and she joyfully ac- 
cepted the offer. Madame Violante 
predicted that under her tuition Peggy 
would become a glorious proficient. in 
the dramatic art. She bought her 
finer clothes than she had ever 
dreamed of wearing ; introduced her 
to her friends as a young lady she 
had a particular regard for ; taught 
her dancing, singing, French, and 
Italian ; and declared her full con- 
fidence that she would realize if not 
exceed the high expectations to which 
her extraordinary natural endow- 
ments had given rise. From this 
time forth we have ample informa- 
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tion from many sources respecting the 
leading incidents of our heroine’s life 
private and professional, but they 
differ essentially in details, and often 
contradict each other. It is not easy 
td determine which of the many pens 
employed has discovered and recorded 
the truth.- The object, or as our 
French friends and their English 
imitators are fond of calling every- 
thing in these days, the mission of 
most writers seems to consist in de- 
tecting the errors of others, supplying 
at the same time a liberal addendum 
oftheir own. The text of the mote 
and the beam frequently receives only 
one sided application. 

Madame - Violante’s dancing and 
tumbling began to fail. She was 
ever on the look-out for something 
new to whet the public taste. The 
“ Beggar’s Opera” was then the rage 
in London. It had not yet reached 
Dublin, and she resolved to fore- 
stal the representation of this cele- 
brated satire and burlesque with a 
company of children, or as they were 
called in the bills of that day “ Lilli- 
putian Actors.” The Nestor of this 
sinall troupe was under twelve years 
ofage. The “Beggar's Opera” was first 
acted at Lincoin’s Inn Fields, on 
the 29th of January, 1728. Within 
a few months Madame Violante pro- 
duced it, to the utter confusion of 
the regular managers, who found 
themselves. thus robbed of their 
bonne bouche, and to the wonder and 
delight of the patrons of the booth, 
with the following juvenile cast :— 
Miss Betty Barnes, who as Mrs. Mar- 
tin and Mrs. Workman proved a 
good actress, personated the gallant 
Macheath; the afterwards well-known 
Isaac Sparks was Peachuwm ; Master 
Beamsley, Lockit ; Master Barrington, 
who subsequently made a considera- 
ble figure and preceded Moody in 
Irishmen and ow comedy, was 
Filch ; Miss Ruth Jenks was Lucy ; 
Miss Mackey, ‘/rs. Peachum ; and to 
crown all, Miss Peggy Woffington was 
Polly. 

The scenery, dresses, and decora- 
tions were allin keeping. The novelty 
of the sight, the uncommon abilities 
of the little corps dramatique, the care 
with which they had been’ trained, 
added to the strange originalty of the 
piece, commanded the notice of the 
town to an unprecedented degree. 
Night after night the booth rejected 


visiters its boundaries were incapa- 
ble of receiving. So decided was the 
hit that on the first of January in 
the following year, Rich adopted 
the same -idea, and presented the 
“ Newgate Opera,” with a similar 
band of Lilliputians at Lincoln’s Inn- 
Fields, attracting sixteen full houses 
without weakening the popularity of 
the adults. On this occasion the 
subsequently celebrated Harry Wood- 
ward, then a boy of twelve, acted 
Peachum. Small Roscii and Roscia, 
infantine Kembles and Keans, and 
musical prodigies in leading strings, 
have been inflicted on the living 
eneration in reiterated doses. Clara 
isher was warranted six only when 
we saw her go through the whole of 
Richard the Third, and we have read ° 
of an urchin who played obligatos on 
the fiddle at four. These abnormal 
exhibitions make us melancholy. 
We mourn over perverted childhood 
and look for the mature mediocrity it 
so frequently heralds in. But the 
practice and attraction date back 
even beyond the /ast century, and 
ascend to Shakespeare’s day. Many of 
the old plays were publicly acted by 
charity boys—the Children of the 
Revels, the children of St. Paul’s, and 
others. In “ Jack Drum’s Enter- 
tainment,” an anonymous comedy, 
printed in 1601, we find this passage: 


“T sawe the children of Powle’s (Paul's) 
last night, 
And troth they pleas’d me prittie, prittie 
well; 
The apes in time will do it handsomely.” 


And in “ Hamlet,” Rosencrantz 
tells the Prince (Act ii, Sc. 2) that 
the full-grown players are driven to 
their travels “by means of the late 
innovation.” 


“ Ham.—Do they hold the same estima- 
tion they did when I was in thecity? Are 
they so followed ? 

“ Ros.—No, indeed, they are not. 

“* Hlam.—How comes it? Do they grow 
rusty ? 

“ Ros.—Nay, their endeavouy keeps in the 
wonted pace; but there is, sir, an aiery of 
children, little “eyases, that cry out on the 
top of question, and are most tyrannically 
clapped for it: these are now the fashion.” 


Madame Violante’s booth continued 
to take the lead in Dublin theatricals 
until her Lilliputians grew beyond 
their office, and she found it impossi- 
ble to replace them. Peg Wofling- 
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ton was the leading attraction, and 
before she emerged from childhood, 
obtained a weekly sal: of thirty 
shillings. This was considered a large 
stipend at that time for grown-up 
grams of notoriety. In 1733, the 

th was let at £3 per week to Luke 
Sparks, John Barrington, and the 
child, Miss Mackey. Their success 
alarmed the managers of Smock-alley, 
who applied to the Lord Mayor for 
an interdict, which closed the specula- 
tion of the young adventurers on its 
threshold. After this we hear no 
more of Madame Violante, whose 
name has reached posterity chiefly 
from her having been Woftington’s 
first instructress. She is also occa- 
sionally mentioned in Swift's de- 
fence of Lord Carteret. 

A new theatre in Aungier-street, 
built by a liberal subscription of the 
first noblemen and gentlemen, for 
Elrington, was opened in March, 1734, 
and the old house in Smock-alley, 
being pulled down and reconstructed, 
again presented front under an oppos- 
ing management in December, 1735. 
There was also a third in Rainsford- 
street. Thus, within the space of 
five years, Dublin had three dramatic 
temples struggling for existence, in 
ruinous competition. The contest lay 
principally between Aungier-street 
and Smock-alley, for Rainsford-street 
was so far out of the way that the 
company forsook it after three years, 
as a locality not easily discoverable 
without a clue or a lantern. A play- 
house should always be in a central 
situation, easy of access, and with as 
much surrounding space as can possi- 
bly be attained. It is well, too, to 
eiliidnde whether the article be really 
wanted, and the market not already 
overstocked. Think well of these 
indispensable conditions, ye seductive 
managers, builders, and framers of 
limited liability companies before you 
put forth your baits to allure plethoric 
and innocent capitalists. any sons 
of mammon are fair game. They win 
their hoards easily, and are often 
bubbled out of them by prospective 
“mines of wealth,” as the figurative 
George Robins called everything he 
offered for sale. 

In 1737, we find Miss Woffington, 
grown into a young woman, engaged 
at Aungier-street, dancing between 
the acts, and attracting notice as a 
regular actress. Her first appearance 
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in a speaking character was on the 
12th of February, as Ophelia. She 
now began to unveil the beauties and 
display the graces and accomplish- 
ments which for so many subsequent 
yearscharmed every audience, whether 
in London or Dublin, before whom 
she appeared. Her ease and simpli- 
city in Polly Peachum, with her 
natural manner of singing the songs, 
pleased much. Her hoidenish girls 
were excellent ; and as Lucy, in the 
“Virgin Unmasked,” she brought 
houses. But she appeared to superior 
advantage in male attire. The fitst 
occasion on which she did this was 
for her own benefit, in the farce of 
the “ Female Officer,” after having 
acted Phillis in the “ Conscious 
Lovers.” Her reputation and popu- 
larity were advancing by rapid paces, 
when the unusually severe winter of 
1739-40, for some time put a stop to 
all public diversions. The poverty 
and sufferings of the lower classes 
during this visitation can hardly be 
described in adequate terms. The 
theatre felt this calamity in its full 
force, and was entirely closed for 
three months. In April, 1740, soon 
after the re-opening, Miss Woflington, 
by desire of several persons of quality, 
appeared for the first time as vr 
Harry Wildair, in the “ Trip to the 
Jubilee,” and established a reputation 
in that lively type of all that is rakish, 
fascinating, spirited, and humorous 
in elegant comedy, which half effaced 
the memory of Wilks, and rendered 
futile even the competition of Gar- 
rick. 

At this epoch, with professional 
fame and fortune in her grasp, she 
left the stage suddenly, and went to 
England with an admirer whose ad- 
dresses she had for some time received 
with favour, and who beguiled her 
from Dublin by talking of marriage 
while engaged, from mercenary views, 
to another. She discovered his per- 
fidy and played off a fair counter- 
stroke in return. Habited as an 
officer, and attended bya maleservant, 
she went down to the country to the 
lady’s residence, a few days before the 
intended marriage. A public ball 
was giveh by some of the family to 
celebrate the approaching event. To 
this she obtained an invitation, and 
so disguised herself by painting eye- 
brows, moustache, &c., and by wane 
other theatrical arts, that she escape 
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discovery even by her faithless friend. 
She watched an opportunity, had the 
address to engage the bride elect to 
walk a minuet with her, and also to 
become her partner for the remainder 
of the evening, She then took an 
opportunity of discovering the real 
eens of the lover, and showed 
some of his letters containing protes- 
tations of eternal fidelity to Peg 
Woffington, an actress. The traitor’s 
match was broken off and his mistress 
dismissed him in scorn. Some ac- 
counts add that the disappointed 
bride fell in love with the dashing 
young militaire, and would have 
married him on the spot to complete 
her revenge. But this must be taken 
at its probable value. It reads like 
a flourish of the novelist’s pen. 

She now sought the renowned John 
Rich, patentee and manager of Covent 
Garden Theatre, the inventor and 
Emperor of Pantomimes, the Lun of 
the play-bills, and the unrivalled 
Harlequin of the public. She paid 
eighteen visits to his official den with- 
out obtaining admittance, or announc- 
ing whoshe was. On the nineteenth, 
she said to the janitor, tell your 
master my name is Woffington, that 
I came to ask for an engagement and 
shall come no more.. The name 
opened the hitherto closed portal. 
“Ts she an Irishwoman ?” said the 
monarch to hisecerberus. “She talks 
like afurriner,” was the reply. “What 
is she like?” “ More like a hangel 
than any woman as ever I seed.” 
** Show & up.” And in another 
mintte she stood in the presence, 

Our heroine found Rich lolling at 
unrestrained ease on a sofa, with a 
play-book in his left hand, and a 
china cup in the other from which he 
sipped tea. Around and about him 
were seven-and-twenty cats of differ- 
ent sizes at play, toms and tabbies, 
tortoiseshells and brindles, white, 
black, and red ; some staring at him, 
some eating the toast out of his mouth, 
some licking milk from a saucer, some 
frisking, others demurely seated on 
the floor, and others perchedon his 
shoulders, arms, knees, and even on 
his head. A ‘grimalkin instead of a 
laure] wreath formed a more suitable 
crown for the magician of pantomime. 
And what did he look upon when he 
roused himself to receive his visitor? 
He saw standing before him, drawn 
up to her full height, and taller than 
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the ordinary standard, a beauti 
woman, who had completed her 
twentieth year, faultless in form and 
feature, graceful and majestic as Juno 
lovely as Venus, fresh and animated 
as Hebe. No painting could emulate 
the richness and delicacy of her com- 
plexion. Her eyes were black, of the 
darkest brilliancy, yet beaming with 
expressive lustre. Her. eyebrows 
arched and endowed with flexibility 
which greatly increased the expression 
of her other features. Her nose 
gently aquiline, and her dark tresses, 
unstained by powder, playing in 
luxuriant enuiiiaiiats on her neck 
and shoulders. It was fortunate 
for the domestic happiness of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Rich that he was not of a 
susceptible temperament, not given 
over to the thraldom of tender emo- 
tions. Had it been otherwise, he 
would have found it difficult to retain 
equanimity enough to arrange a 
business negotiation with the amalga- 
mated Calypso, Circe, and Armida 
who dazzled his eyes and even cause 
his purring familiars to check their 
aaa A more fascinating daugh- 
ter of Eve never presented herself to 
the critical eye of a manager in search 
after rare commodities. 

An engagement for the season was 
effected in ashortinterview. On the 
6th of November, 1740, the Covent 
Garden playbill announced that on 
that evening would be performed the 
comedy of “ The Recruiting Officer ;” 
Sylvia, Miss Woffington, her first 
appearance in England. She was 
received with enthusiastic applause, 
and repeated the character on the 8th, 
10th, 11th, and 19th. On the second 
evening she assumed the appellation 
of M7s. and never afterwards quitted 
it. Perhaps she thought it added to 
her independence and importance. 
Actresses of the present day think 
differently, and often retain their 
maidenly prefix for years after they 
are known to have become matrons. 
We never could understand this, but 
both they and their managers imagine 
that it makes them more attractive. 
On the 15th Mrs. Wotfington played 
Aura in the “Country Lasses,” a 
play subsequently pruned and puri- 
fied by John Kemble, under the title 
of the “Farm House.” Sy/via and 
Aura both go into male“ attire, so 
that the fair debutante had early 
opportunities of displaying her elegant 
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regres to the best advantage. 
the 2ist, by partiomer desire, she 
appeared as Sir Harry Wildair. 
his dashing, high-bred rake, acted 
by a@ woman, was an unprecedented 
novelty. rs. Woffington displayed 
so much ease, elegance, and propriety 
of demeanour, such lightness and 
freedom of action, such a total absence 
of feminine restraint that no male 
actor ever received such universal 
admiration. The play was acted ten 
nights successively on this occasion, 
and twenty times during the season. 
While she continued on the stage her 
attraction in this part never failed 
with repetition ; the managers found 
it their interest to announce her 
frequently for Sir Harry Wildair. 
One night, after some unusual applause 
in a particular scene, she came into 
the green-room, and said to Quin, in 
her exultation, “ Mr. Quin, I really 
believe half the house take me for a 
man!” “The other half know the 
contrary, Madame,” replied the cynic. 
She laughed heartily, instead of being 
offended, and repeated the joke 
against herself with infinite zest. 
Green-room repartee, in those days, 
was pungent, and often not over- 


delicate. Kitty Clive’s sharp tongue 


was the terror of the company. Gar- 
rick dreaded it, avoided encounter 
when he could, and was quite satis- 
fied if he got off after a drawn battle. 
The gentle Susanna Cibber fled the 
field without contest, but the bolder 
Woffington stood her ground, and 
between equal wit and superior tem- 

r, often obtained a victory. Wof- 

ngton was refined and well-bred. 
Clive brusque and vulgar. No riva 
ladies in a court ever held each other 
in more unreserved ary | than 
these great dames of the theatre. 
But though the passions of each were 
as lofty as those of a pet duchess, 
they wanted or despised the drawing- 
room art of concealing them, This 
occasioned, now and then, avery gro- 
tesque scene in the green-room. “A 
pretty face,” said Clive, lunging in 
tierce at Woffington, “of course ex- 
cuses a constant multiplication of 
lovers.” ‘And a plain one,” retorted 
Woffington, with a counter-thrust in 
carte, “ ensures a vast overflow of un- 
marketable virtue.” 

During the season of 1741-1742, we 
find our heroine at Drury-lane. Fleet- 
wood, in all probability, outbade Rich 
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in this contest for her now valuable 
services. On the 4th of January, she 
resumed Sir Harry Wildair, havin 
ae appeared as Sylvia, an 

osalind in “ As you like it.” Toher 
former list, she added Ruth, in the 
“Committee ;? Lady Brute, Mrs. 
Sullen, Berinthia, in “The Relapse ;” 
Belinda, in the “Man of Mode ;” 
Lady Betty Modish, in the “Careless 
Husband,” one of the characters 
with which she became identified ; 
and Cordelia to Garrick’s Lear, her 
first appearance in tragedy. She was 
announced for Helena in “ All’s well 
that ends well,” but was taken sud- 
denly ill and fainted away as she 
stood at the wing ready to go on. 
Milward, who played 7'he King, was 
also seized with a shivering fit, but 
he threw it off for the moment, by an 
effort, and said gallantly, “‘ How is it 
possible to be sick, when I have such 
a physician as Mrs. Woffington.” He 
knew not that she was worse than 
himself. 

In the summer of 1742, Mrs. Wof- 
fington accompanied Garrick to Dub- 
lin. The combined attraction fairly 
drove the inflammable sons of Erin 
out of their senses. Though Garrick’s 
name was great and much expected 
from him, yet his success exceeded 
imagination. He was caressed by 
all ranks of people. At the same 
time it must . acknowledged that 
Mrs. Woffington was nearly as great 
a favourite. No wonder then that, 
during the hottest months of the year, 
the theatre was crowded to suffocation 
on each night, and an epidemic dis- 
temper which prevailed was called 
the Garrick-fever. Garrick and Mrs. 
Woffington returned to London highly 
delighted with the profit and reputa- 
tion arising from their excursion. 

From this time, and for several 


~years, they lived together on terms of 


more than close friendship, and there 
seems to be little doubt that Garrick 
once seriously thought of marrying 
her. He wrote the song of “ Lovely 
Peggy,” in token of his adoration, and 
a poor token it is; and went so far as 
to place a wedding ring on her finger. 
But he finally transferred his affections 
to Mademoiselle Violetti, the reputed 
daughter and avowed protégée of 
Lord Burlington, with whom he ob- 
tained a valuable casket of jewels, a 
dowry of six thousand pounds, and 
an amount of aristocratic patronage 
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which he valued quite as highly as 
— This union, which proved a 
very py one, took place in 1749. 
While Garrick and Mrs. Woffington 


kept house together, they defrayed 
nses alternately. It 
by their friends and 
8 weeks 
e enter- 


the weekly ex 
was remarke 
visitors that during the lad. 
the cheer was better and t 
tainment more liberal. 

Mrs. Woffington, as soon as she was 
in a condition to assist her mother, 
assigned to her a suitable pension 
consistent with her ideas of comfort, 
wants, and habits of life. To have 
gone beyond this would have been to 
nlace the old lady in a false position. 

er sister’s education she took charge 
of; carried her to France, where she 
placed her at an excellent school, and 
when she grew up introduced her to 
the best society. This Mary Woffing- 
ton became the Hon. Mrs. Cholmon- 
deley, by marriage with the Hon. and 
Rev. Rubert Cholmondeley, second 
son of the third Earl of that name 
and title, by whom she had a family 
of ten children, 

Mrs. Woffington’s soul was in her 
art. She felt that her genius inclined 
to comedy, but, aiming at general ex- 
cellence, she studied several parts of 
the most pathetic, as well as lofty 
class in tragedy, and resolved to per- 
fect herself in the gtately grace of the 
French theatre. ith this view she 
visited Paris, and obtained an intro- 
duction to Mademoiselle Dumisnil, 
aw actress unrivalled, before the ad- 
vent of Clairon, for natural elocution 
and dignified action. Colley Cibber, 
at seventy, professed himself Mrs. 
Woffington’s humble admirer. He 
thought himself happy to be her 
cicisbeo and instructor. She laughed 
at the doter in the first character, but 
accepted him in the second. One of 
his greatest delights was to play 
Nykin or Fondlewife, in the “Old 
Bachelor,” to her Cocky or Letitia, in 
the same play. He taught her to 
declaim tragic queens in the old 
pompous chanting style ; he insisted 
upon a particular tone, as he called 
it, in the education of his pupils. 
She had one hysical deficiency in 
the midst of her many perfections. 
There were notes in her voice harsh 
and unmusical when strained, as they 
must necessarily be, the intense 


b 
emotions of tragedy. Tn this creat 


requisite she was inferior to 
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Jordan, whose getting voice was 
melody itself. Woffington was 
aware of this blemish, which laid her 
open to imitation, under which she 
felt as much anger as her gentle 
nature was capable of entertaining. 
When told that Tate Wilkinson in- 
tended to take her off in Dublin, she 
exclaimed, “ He dare not ; they will 

lt him from the stage.” But he 

id, and the whole house o—— 

rapturously. And so it will ever be. 
Even those who condemn the low 
mimicry yield to its effect at the 
moment. 

On her return from Paris she acted 
with much approbation some parts 
in tragedy, particularly Andromache 
and Hermione, in the “ Distressed 
Mother,” which, to show her versa- 
tility, she played alternately. But 
she never could obtain that mas 
of pathetic elocution, that skill in 
touching the passions, so justly ad- 
mired in Mrs. Cibber and Mrs. 
Pritchard. Her popularity was so 
great that the exigencies of the 
theatre frequently called upon her to 
undertake duties for which she was 
unfit ; but she refused nothing, and 
was ever ready to fill a gap suddenly 
created. She took the whole Shakes- 
pearean range, from Lady Macbeth, 

ueen Katharine, and Constance, to 

helia, Cordelia, and Desdemona. 
In Mrs. Day, in the “ Committee,” 
she made no scruple to disguise her 
beautiful countenance by drawing on 
it tlie limes of deformity and the 
wrinkles of old age, and to assume, with 
the tawdry habilaments, the vulgar 
manners of an old hypocritical city 
vixen. But next tothe airy rake, the 
elegant lady of fashion was her 
strongest card. And here we may ex- 
press surprise approaching to wonder 
at her extraordinary excellence. Ex- 
treme beauty in humble life is not 
the rule, but there are many dazzling 
exceptions. We have been struck 
by them on a hill-side, at the door of 
a hovel in Clare or Connemara, and 
repeatedly in the streets of Limerick, 
on a market day. But polished 
and what are understood by fashion- 
able manners, are generally looked 
upon as inborn attributes of gentle 
blood, unattainable except by the 
select few—the “ precious porcelain 
of human clay,’ who are “ native, 
and to the manner born.” Three 
actresses of humble birth and lowly 
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nurture, furnish remarkable instances 
to the contrary—Mrs. Oldfield, Mrs. 
Woffington, and Mrs. Abington. 
General Burgoyne, in the “ Heiress,” 
pays a high compliment to Mrs. 
Abington’s accomplished manners, 
when he makes her say, as Lady 
Bab Lardoon, when going to assume 
a character of great simplicity to im- 
pose on a young-travelled coxcomb, 
** You shall see what an excellent 
actress I should have made if Fortune 
had not unluckily brought me into 
the world an earl’s daughter.” The 
audience took the double allusion, 
and applauded to the echo. 

Not many months since, some criti- 


cal notices appeared in a paper of 


high pretence and extensive circula- 
tion, written in an ex cathedra tone, 
to the effect that amateur actors are 
superior to professionals both in 
general ability and in the advantages 
they confer on the histrionic art. 
They are said to elevate its style, 
and to furnish exemplars, especially 
amongst the ladies, of superior man- 
ners, breeding, and acquirement. It 


is natural to suppose this ought to 
be the case, but is it a proved fact ? 
We think not. We have seen a great 


deal of private acting, and have 
always observed that the quality 
succeed least when they represent 
themselves. Real walking gentlemen 
and ladies do not figure more strik- 
ingly in a scenic drawing-room than 
do their stage representatives. Put 
a captain, a major, or a baronet into 
his own character, and he looks any- 
thing but at his ease. Present him 
as Bill Mattock or Jem Baggs, and 
he hits the grotesque anomaly with 
the happiest effect ; the simple reason 
is, that the one thing is much easier 
than the other, as being coarse carica- 
ture, not delicate painting. Very few 
real Dundrearys could embody the 
eccentricities of their sept with the 
happy tact of Mr. Sothern. In one 
of these articles we are told that 
“actresses seldom act like ladies ; 
actresses do not, as a rule, walk, or 
pronounce their words, or smile, or 
speak as ladies do.” We have heard 
worse pronunciation in drawing-rooms 
than on the stage. Conventional 
vulgarisms are more common in 


fashionable life than grammatical, 


rules justify. There is a natural 
refinement and elevation of mind, 
indispensable to the composition of 
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a true t, painter, sculptor, or 
actor. ithout this endowment, 
high perfection of art—art produc- 
ing nature—cannot be reached. The 
faculty comes from two sources. 
instinct and education. That “ Bel- 
gravian drawing-rooms” do not ex- 
clusively supply the first and more 
essential ingredient, the three great 
actresses we have named above are 
eminent instances. We could add 
others readily who followed them in 
the next generation, and might in- 
crease the list by living names. 

On the 17th of March, 1743, Mrs. 
Woffington, it being her benefit night, 
and as a special mark of complaisance 
to her friend Garrick, resigned to him 
her great part of Six Harry Wildair, 
and descended to Lady Lovewell. 
She ser thought the change 
would be attractive. He repeated 
Sir Harry twice, but appears to have 
made little impression. Davies and 
Murphy are silent on this perform- 
ance. Wilkinson calls it a failure. 
During the next season Mrs. Woffing- 
ton and Garrick played Lord and 
Lady Townly together, and drew 
several crowded audiences. Even 
under the most attractive exceptions 
it was not the custom of that day to 
shut out the regular playgoers by re- 
peating the same bill night after 
night. In the following year Mrs. 
Woffington was announced, on the 
night of Garrick’s benefit, for a 
minuet atthe end of the play (Othello), 
it being her first attempt of that kind; 
but in the bills of the day this was 
omitted, and probably did not take 
place. On her own night she brought 
out her sister, Miss Mary Woffington, 
as Cherry in the “ Beaux Stratagem,” 
being her first appearance on any 
stage. 

In 1745, Lacy succeeded Fleetwood 
in the management of Drury Lane. 
In the General Advertiser of Sep- 
tember the 28th, we find the follow- 
ing creditable announcement; the 
rebellion in Scotland was then at its 
height:—“ We hear that Mr. Lacy, 
master of his Majesty’s company pf 

comedians at Drury Lane, has ap- 
plied for leave to raise two hundred 
men in defence of his Majesty’s 
person and government, in which the 
whole compan of players are willing 
to engage.’ Sushae the panic which 
prevailed in London after the victory 
of Charles Edward, at Prestonpans, 
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and his advance to Derby, the thea- 
tres were in a great measure deserted. 
On the 17th of March, 1746, Mrs. 
Woftington spoke an Epilogue (it was 
her benefit night) as a Female Volun- 
teer. This was frequently repeated. 
She also played Jsabella in “ Measure 
for Measure,” a part quite out of her 
line, and Viola in “ Twelfth Night,” 
who never before had such a lovely 
representative. The bills surprise us 
by showing Foote in Sir Harry 
Wildair, and the only Sir Harry as 
Lady Lovewell. 

In 1746, Barry made his first ap- 
pearance in London at Drury Lane. 
(Garrick was then at Covent Garden, 
competing with Quin). The new 
Trish actor’s great part was Othello. 
This he repeated fifteen nights. 
Next to that Lord Townly, which, 
supported by. Mrs Woffington as 
Lady Townly; drew sixteen full 
houses. In 1747, Garrick purchased 
a moiety of Drury Lane theatre, and 
became joint patentee with Lacy. 
Both were steady men of business 
and divided the various departments 
between them. Lacy took charge of 
the wardrobe, and Garrick superin- 
tended the stage. Davies says that 
over and above his share of profits as 
manager, he was to have £500 per 
annum as a performer. This can 
scarcely be correct ; we know that he 
had £630 from Fleetwood, in 1742, 
and he was not likely to give himself 
less in 1747. He was somewhat em- 
barrassed at finding Mrs. Woffington 
articled to his partner. His love fit 
had cooled, and as he brought Mrs. 
Cibber and Mrs. Pritchard with him 
from Covent Garden, he foresaw ri- 
valries, jealousies, and clashings, 
which though amusing to the parti- 
zans of the contending heroines 
and redolent of fun to the green 
room, are death to the peace of 
the hapless manager who must 
humour them as hemay. The season 
however passed off without any 
deadly explosion, and at the close of 
it, Woflington betook herself to her 
first master, Rich, who was too happy 
to receive her again. At her original 
quarters she met with increasing re- 
putation and a much more extensive 
round of characters than were open 
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to her at the other house. When 
she played Veturia, the mother of 
Coriolanus, in Thompson’s alteration 
of Shakespeare’s noble play, she 
ainted her beautiful face with wrin- 
les to suit the character, and alluded 
to the fact jestingly in an occasional 
epilogue. Have we any modern 
actress devoted enough to immolate 
herself to this extent, in the bloom of 
her youth and charms, on the altar 
of classic severity? Rich found him- 
self overweighted by the combined 
pull of Garrick, Barry, Mrs. Cibber, 
and Mrs. Pritchard against him. 
But the hoax at the Haymarket of 
the bottle conjuror,* suggested to 
him an idea which helped to turn 
the tide. Towards the close of the 
season, Harlequin, to the amazement 
of crowded audiences, not only went 
into a quart bottle, but Signor Capi- 
tello Jumpedo jumped down his own 
throat. These astounding exploits 
were performed by Harlequin Phil- 
lips. This Harlequin Phillips, so 
called to distinguish him from a 
namesake, once played off a practical 
trick superior to any he had exhibited 
on the stage. Being arrested in 
London, he persuaded the bailiff in 
whose custody he was, that he would 
send for six dozen of wine he had at 
his lodgings, and proposed to allow 
him sixpence a bottle for the privi- 
lege of yrinking it in his own cham- 
ber. The wine was brought the next 
morning by a porter, who affected to 
come in heavily laden with an empt 
hamper, and to go out lightly with 
Phillips on his back. He was dis- 
hampered at an ale-house near the 
water side, crossed the Thames, and 
made his escape to Ireland. He was 
very proud of this feat, which was 
contrived long before he was taken, 
to be ready for such an emergency. 
When in Dublin he contrived to get 
himself employed in the erection of 
Capel-street theatre, where, with a 
nominal wife, he obtained an engage- 
ment. Chetwood says that after a 
time he levanted, and went back to 
England, not forgetting to take more 
money than his own along with him. 
In 1749-50, Mrs. Woffington added 
Lady Jane Gray, in Rowe's tragedy, 
to her list. Even her occasional de- 


* The bottle conjuror contrived to pocket £200 by his trick. His name was Broad- 
street; and he was, moreover, a Patlander, from Longford. 
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tractor, Wilkinson, admits that this 
performance tly increased her re- 
putation. The next season, 1750-51, 
was principally remarkable at Covent 
Garden for the perpetual squabbles 
between the manager and his per- 
formers. The latter were under no 
discipline. They despised Rich ; he 
despised them, and some heartily 
hated each other. Quin disliked 
Barry ; Bai had a contempt for 
Quin. The Cibber and the Woffing- 
ton made no secret of their mutual 
seorn. Garrick would have brought 
Quin over to his banners ; but Quin, 
having had the command at Covent 
Garden, had no wish to be controlled 
by Garrick. He therefore stood by 
his old master, Rich, or rather by 
himself, for he stipulated for £1,000 
a-year, the greatest salary ever then 
known to have been given. Mrs. 
Woffington had only £9 per week, 
but she was ever more ready than 
the rest to show her respect for the 
public and her willingness to promote 
the interest of her employer. One 
night, when “ King John” was to be 
acted, Mrs. Cibber fell sick just as 
the play commenced. Mrs. Woftfing- 
ton came forward to the front of the 
pit ready dressed for Constance, and 
asked permission of the audience to 
supply Mrs. Cibber’s place for that 
night, to prevent further so anal 
ment. The spectators, taken by sur- 
prise, remained silent. This unex- 
pected reception so embarrassed her 
that she was preparing to retire when 
Ryan, who thought they only wanted 
a hint to rouse them from their in- 
eopalbality, asked them bluntly if 


they would give their favourite Mrs. 
Woffington leave to act Lady Uon- 
stance? The audience, as if sud- 


denly awakened from a fit of lethargy, 
by repeated plaudits strove to make 
amends for their momentary inatten- 
tion to the handsomest woman on 
the stage. 

The rebellious actors began to send 
excuses habitually, and say they were 
ill, late on the day of performance 
when change was always perplexing 
and sometimes impracticable. Mrs. 
Cibber was attacked by her spasms ; 
Barry was, or pretended to be, hoarse ; 
Quin had the gout. The comedies in 
which Mrs. Woffington was a leadin 
attraction were generally substitute 
for the scanned t es, and the 
united names of Quin, Barry, and 
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Mrs. Cibber announced at the bottom 
of the bill for some future night. 
This became so frequent that she 
complained at last, and declared that 
the next time it happened she would 
have spasms too. Shortly after, 
“ Jane Shore” was put off suddenly, 
and the “Constant Couple” an- 
nounced instead, with the great 
names underneath as usual. Mrs. 
Woffington kept her word, and there 
was no Sir Harry Wildair that night; 
at five o’clock she sent a message to 
say she was ill and unable to play, 
and they were obliged to substitute 
the “ Miser.” 

By this time the public began to 
murmur at their frequent disappoint- 
ments, and took it into their Feadé 
that they and Rich were victimised 
by the humours of the company. On 
the next indisposition, they deter- 
mined to resent it. Precisely at this 
time Mrs. Woffington signified her 
refusal. On her next appearance in 
Lady Jane Gray, the whole weight 
of their displeasure fell on her. She 
looked more beautiful than ever on 
that night. Her anger gave a glow 
to her complexion, and even added 
lustre to her charming eyes. The 
audience treated her very severely, 
bade her ask pardon and threw 
orange-peels. She behaved with 
great resolution and treated their 
rudeness with glorious contempt. 
She left the stage and was called 
upon to re-appear. With infinite 
persuasion she was prevailed on to 
comply. She walked down to the 
footlights and told them she was 
there ready and willing to perform 
her character, if they chose to permit 
her; that the decision rested with 
them—on or off just as they pleased ; 
it was a matter of-indifference to her, 
and that this was the last time of 
asking. The ons had it, and all went 
on smoothly afterwards. But she 
evens persistedsin attributing this 
cabal to Rich’s particular friends. 
In consequence, she withdrew at the 
end of the season, and went to 
Dublin without an engagement, but 
feeling secure of tempting overtures 
in her native city. 

On her arrival me poten a pane 
some equipage, with a couple of pow- 
dered footmen, and waited the effect. 
Colley Cibber, who corresponded with 
Victor, Sheridan’s stage manager and 
factotum, did not fail to transmit 
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to him marvellous accounts of her 
improvement. But as the ancient 
laureate retained the air of a lover 
when verging on eighty, Victor at- 
tributed his hyperbolical laudations, 
especially of her tragedy, tothe excess 
of his passion. Sheridan, who had not 
seen her on the stage for some years, 
was not easily persuaded that her 
abilities were superior to those of 
Mrs. Bland, who was then in articles 
with him. But being pressed, he en- 
gaged her for the season of 1751-52 
only, at £400 and a benefit. Never 
did manager enter into a better specu- 
lation. She appeared on the 7th of 
October, 1751, as Lady J'ownly. Her 
next part was Andromache, “ Distress- 
ed Mother ;” her third, Phillis, in the 
“Conscious Lovers.” She afterwards 
acted Lady Constance, Cleopatra, 
Maria, in the “ Nonjuror,” Sir Harry 
Wildawr, Lady Betty Medish, Esti- 
Sania, Rosalind, Zara im “The 
Mourning Bride,” Jane Shore, Her- 
mione, and Lothario. The last was 
considered by her warmest admirers a 
failure, and an atte from which 
she would have done wisely to have 
refrained. 

To four of these characters, each per- 
formed ten times, viz., Lady J’ownly, 
Maria, Sir Harry Wildair, and 
Hermione, in “Distressed Mother,” 
there were taken £4,000, an instance 
never known before on the Irish stage 
from four old stock plays, and in two 
of which, the manager, whose name 
was considered a tower of strength, 
did not act. Victor, in a letter to the 
Countess of Orrery, dated October 
21st, 1751, says :—“ Mrs. Woffingtonig 
the only theme either in or out of the 
theatre. Her performances were in 
general admirable. She appeared in 
Lady Townly, and since Mrs. Old- 
field, I have not seen a complete 
Lady Townly till that night. In 
Andromache her grief was dignified, 
and her deportment elegant. In Jane 
Shore nothing inypeared remarkable 
but her superior figure. But in Her- 
mione she discovered such talents as 
have not been displayed since Mrs. 
Porter . . . . In short, poor 
Bland is inevitably undone. For 
those fools, her greatest admirers, 
who had not sense enough to see her 
defects before, now see them by the 


comparison.’ 
Mrs. eiesins success no doubt 
made Mrs. d—Miss Romanzini 
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before her marriage—glad of an en- 
gagement at Covent Garden for the 
next season. In the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for December, 1751, there 
are some tolerably good verses, either 
written by Mrs. Wofington, or in her 
name. t appears that the Lord 
Lieutenant, the Duke of Dorset, 
had kissed her on some former occa- 
sion, and she petitions for a repetition 
of the salute every = The next 
season her salary, founded on her 
great attraction, was raised to £800, 
and still the managers had no reason 
to find that she was overpaid. Her 
three years’ residence in Dublin at 
this time was the most brilliant por- 
tion of her life. 

In 1753 Sheridan instituted the 
famous Beefsteak Club. Victor says 
there was aclub of ancient institution 
in every theatre, where the principal 
performers dined one day in the week 
together, generally Saturday, and 
authors and other literary persons 
were admitted members. But in the 
club of which Sheridan was the foun- 
der, he undertook the whole expense, 
and the invited guests were chiefly 
members of Parliament. No female 
was admitted but Mrs. Woffington, 
who was placed in a great chair at 
the head of the table, and elected 
president. It will be easily imagined 
that a club where there were good 
accommodations, such a lovely presi+ 
dent, and no bill to pay, must soon 
become remarkably fashionable. It 
did so, and the consequence proved 
fatal. Mrs. Woffington was delighted 
with the novelty of her situation, and 
had art and spirit to support it. Her 
company, through life, was sought 
after by men of the first rank and dis- 
tinction. Persons of the gravest 
character and most eminent for learn- 
ing were proud of her acquaintance 
and charmed with her. conversation. 
Even Dr. Johnson acknowledged her 
seductive powers, and honestly said 
he was afraid of them. She was 
mistress of a good understanding, 
much improved by company and 
books. She had a most attractive 
sprightliness in her manner, and 
dearly loved to pursue the bagatelle 
of vivacity and humour. She frankly 
declared that she preferred the com- 
pany of men to that of women—the 
atter, she said, talked of nothing but 
silks and scandal. 


This tendency 
might have been strengthened by the 
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fact that certain erratic episodes in 
her life excluded her from the high 
circle of female society, which was 
so freely opened to Mrs. Oldfield 
and Mrs. Cibber. The fashionable 
world draws its own estimates and 
distinctions in adjusting these deli- 
cate points, and is not always con- 
sistent. Mrs. Oldfield lived succes- 
sively and openly with Arthur Main- 
waring, esq., and General Churchill, 
and had a son by each. Mrs. Cibber 
separated from her husband, un- 
worthy he was, by a very singular 
arrangement, resembling what the 
Divorce Court calls condonation; and 
lived thenceforward with the respon- 
dent in an action for damages, laid 
by Theophilus Cibber at £5,000, but 
in which the jury only gave him £10. 

The Beefsteak Club, orginally in- 
tended as a social and literary re- 
union, speedily assumed a_ political 
form. The fair president’s friends, 
who were its most constant attend- 
ants, were all courtiers. Party poli- 
tics ran very high at that juncture. 
Not a glass of wine was drank in Ire- 
land without first naming the toast. 
It is easy to guess at the sort of toasts 
constantly given at the club; and as 
several persons from the opposite party 
were introduced by their acquaint- 
ances as occasional visitors, the gene- 
ral conversation and toasts of this 
weekly assembly became the common 
talk of the town. Sheridan, as ma- 
nager of the theatre and principal 
actor, was at all times within the im- 
mediate resentment of the provoked 
party. As he gave the dinners and 
paid for them in his public capacity, 
it was highly injudicious in him not 
to discontinue them when he found 
the direction in which they had been 

rverted. But his conduct seems to 

ave been warped by his own private 
bias in these matters. He partly 
drew the coming storm on himself 
by his notorious fondness for a smile 
at the Castle levee. But whatever 
might have been his weakness in this 
respect, he should have kept his feel- 
ings and convictions to himself. Be- 
fore the explosion of the celebrated 
“Mahomet Riot,” there were many 
premonitory symptoms which indicat- 
edacoming storm. Victor says, in a 
letter, dated January, 1754, “the 
theatre and all public diversions have 
greatly suffered by these commotions; 
even Mrs. Woffington has lost her 
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influence, and has the misfortune to 
exhibit to empty boxes.” But we 
are anticipating a little the order of 
time. 

When Christmas, 1753-4, ap- 
roached, as there were no plays in 

ublin in that week, the manager 
and Mrs. Woffington took a public 
journey together to his seat at Quilca, 
in the county of Cavan, about fifty 
miles from Dublin. This téte-d-téle 
ey as Sheridan left his wife be- 
1ind—could not fail to create merri- 
ment in a place where the actions of 
remarkable persons, and especially 
of players, became immediate sub- 
jects of comment. New stories were 
propagated every morning about this 
mysterious couple, and whimsical re- 
ports of Mrs. Sheridan’s raging fits 
of jealousy. But Mrs. Sheridan was 
not only in the secret, but being a 
lady of distinguished good sense and 
strong mind, never troubled herself 
with idle gossip to the disparagement 
of her aman The mighty secret, 


which was very soon, as Scrub says, 
no secret atgall, amounted to this :— 
the manager, to show his politeness 
to Mrs. Woftington, carried her down 


to Quilca, to meet a clergyman who 
was to receive her recantation from 
the Romish to the Protestant faith. 
For this she was prepared by a motive 
more powerful than theological argu- 
ment. Owen MacSwiney, an old 
friend and admirer, sometime mana- 
ger of more than one theatre in Lon- 
don, had left her an estate of £200 
per annum in Ireland, which she was 
put in possession of by virtue of that 
wecantation. Murphy, in his Gray’s 
Inn Journal for January the 20th, 
1753, gives an extract from a letter, 
which he says, in joke, he had 
received from Dublin :—“ Various 
are the conjectures concerning the 
motives which have induced Mrs. 
Woftington to renounce the errors of 
the Church of Rome ; and the most 
probable opinion is“that some emi- 
nent lawyer advised her to this step, 
in order to qualify herself to wear a 
sword in Sir Harry Wildair and 
Lothario, which she could not safely 
attempt in Ireland’as a Papist, it 
being highly penal, in this kingdom, 
for any of the Romish communion to 
bear arms.” 

The “ Mahomet Riot,” which took 
= on the 2nd of March, 1754, has 

sen fully described in earlier pages 
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of this Magazine. It would there- 
fore be tedious to repeat the particu- 
lars here. The cause was exclu- 
sivel litical, and had Sheridan 
bold d the storm, the chances 
were that he would have come off 
victorious; but he refused to ap- 
r when called for, although he 
new he had many friends im the 
house. Mrs. Wottington, the Palmira 
of the play, was persuaded to nt 
herself, and try what influence a fine 
woman and a universal favourite 
could have on an infuriated multi- 
tude. But this was only adding fuel 
to the fire, as her political connexions 
were well known. Sheridan was 
driven from the management, and 
the theatre demolished. The best 
course he could have adopted would 
have been to lay the play aside, 
when he knew that, right or wrong, 
its reproduction would lead to a riot ; 
the next best was to battle out the 
danger he braved ; the worst, to fly 
at the moment of collision. 
Hitchcock says :—“ As it is in the 
midst of misfortunes that the truly 
great mind shines in its native lustre, 
so never did Sheridan’s conduct ap- 
pear in such noble colours as at this 
critical period. Though used with 
unparalleled cruelty, and ruined in 
his fortune past all hopes of retriev- 
ing, yet feeling for the performers 
who were innocently involved in his 
distresses, he resolved they should 
not partake of them; and, with a 
disinterestedness which will ever do 
honour to his character, generously 
gave up to them the use of the 
theatre, or what remained of it, with 
the wardrobe and scenery, for the 
benefits during the rest of the season, 
not only without any emolument, but 
with a certain loss to himself.” 
Accordingly, the theatre, 
undergoing some few temporary re- 
pairs, opened in on March the 
18th, sixteen day$ after the riot, by 
command of the Duke and Duchess 
of Dorset, for Mrs. Woffington’s be- 
nefit, when “ All for Love” was acted 
to a crowded house ; after which the 
whole of the performers’ benefits— 
most of them good ones—continued 
without intermission until the middle 
of May, when the season closed, and 
Mrs. Woffington returned to London. 
Victor and Sowdon then engaged the 
theatre for two years. 
Victor, in a letter to the Duke 


. 


after 
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of Dorset, in September, 
says :—“ When I waited on Mrs. 

offington to take my leave at her 
setting out for London, I told her 
I thought it for her interest, as 
well as ours, that she should be en- 
gaged the next winter there. She 
was greatly disappointed at not re- 
ceiving proposals from me; upon 


1754, 


. which I told hershe would find Sow- 


don in London, and if it was her de- 
sire to return, whatever terms they 
agreed on should have my hearty 
concurrence. They met, in conse- 
quence ; but as she expected her for- 
mer salary of £800, he very wisely 
got rid of the subject as fast as he 
could. No man has a higher sense of 
her merit than I have ; yet that great 
salary cannot be given, even to her, 
the fourth season, because novelty is 
the very spirit and life of all public 
entertainments. We have accord- 
ingly engaged Barry, Miss Nossiter, 
and Mrs. Gregory, with three others 
of the middling sort, and two capital 
dancers. These are our importations 
this season.” There are sound mana- 


gerial arguments in this short letter, 
as applicable now as when they were 


penned, rather more than a century 
ago. 

All who have written of Mrs. Wof- 
fington concur in saying that she was 
ever loyal and stanch to her em- 

loyer, considerate to her theatrical 

rothers and sisters, and never per- 
mitted her love of pleasure and society 
to occasion the least irregularity in 
her public duties. Six nights in the 
week she often played without mur- 
muring. Victor says of her, with 
reference to this last engagement ine 
Dublin :—“So generous was her 
conduct, that though she seldom acted 
less than four times a week, and 
sometimes oftener, she never disap- 
pointed one audience, in three winte 
either by real or affected illness ; a 
yet I have often seen her on the 
stage when she ought to have been in 
her bed.” And Hitchcock adds :— 
“To her honour be it everremembered, 
that while thus in the zenith of her 
glory, courted and caressed by all 
ranks and degrees, she made no alter- 
ation in her behaviour ; she remained 
the same gay, affable, obliging, good- 
natured Woflington to every one 
around her. Her charities exceeded 
those of many lords and ladies. She 
had none of the occasional illnesses 
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which I have frequently seen assumed. 
by capital | paar ys to the great 
vexation and loss of the manager, and 
the annoyance of the public. Not 
the lowest performer in the theatre 
did she refuse playing for. Out of 
twenty-six benefits she acted in 
twenty-four. Such traits of character 
must endear the memory of Mrs. 
Woffington to every lover of the 
drama.” These are delightful tes- 
timonies. May they induce the 
“unco guid and rigidly righteous” 
to hold back a few of the stones they 
are sometimes too ready to throw. 

A particular instance of Mrs. Wof- 
fington’s kindness of heart, when in 
Dublin, ought not to be omitted here. 
Her maid, who had been with her 
several years, having gained the heart 
of a young tradesman, resolved in ex- 
change to give him her hand. On the 
morning of her nuptials our heroine 
called in the girl and said—“ You 
long served me with integrity, and it 
is time to make you some recompense. 
You are now going to be united to an 
honest man, and since he is of some 
substance, it is not fit you should goto 
him penniless. There is somethin 
to begin your new score with, and I 
request you to accept it as a token of 
my regard.” So saying, she put a 

urse of one hundred guineas into 
er hand. 

In 1754, Mrs. Woffington returned 
to Covent Garden, and continued a 
member of that company,under Rich, 
until her retirement. er range of 
characters was more extensive than 
ever, and she delighted the public in 
all. She re-appeared on the 22nd of 
September, as aria, in “The Non- 
juror,” Cibber’s version of “Tartuffe,” 
which had not been acted for six 
years. Wilkinson says, “the return 
of such a favourite actress, and one so 
well acquainted with persons in higher 
life, drew a crowded house. She was 
of course welcomed with great ap- 
plause, and played the part as well as 
it could be played.” This comedy of 
“The Nonjuror” became again trans- 
formed into “The Hypocrite,” under 
which title old playgoers may remem- 
ber the effect of Dowton’s wonderful 
acting in Dr. Cantwell, and of Lis- 
ton’s buffooneries in Mawworm, after 
George the Fourth had encored his 
sermon. In those days, when 
Witherspoon, Stiles, or Best, or any 
other frantic anti-dramatist fulmi- 
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nated in the pulpit against the the- 
atre, managers were wont to put 
forth “The Hypocrite” as a counter- 
blast :—an error in taste, and a greater 
mistake in polemics. The interehange 
of abuse is not argument. Religious 
hypocrisy cannot be too severely con- 
demned, but the stage is not the legi- 
timate arena for its exposure. Th 

of comedy is to ridicule cur- 
rent Manners, whims, and oddities— 
to shoot “folly as it flies ;’ but it 
exceeds its range when it deviates 
into theological or metaphysical 
wrangling. The character of Maw- 
worm, a gratuitous interpolation, nei- 
ther in “Tartuffe,”’ nor “The Non- 
juror, is an unjustifiable caricature— 
a sneer at religion generally. He is 
an ignorant fanatic misled by an im- 
postor, with @ stronger mind than his 
own—an object forcompassion rather 
than laughter or ridicule; a striking 
instance in which the true object of 
comic satire has been abused and mis- 
directed. “The finest gentleman in 
Europe” would have shown more dig- 
cretion had he passed it by without 
notice. 

Early in November, Sheridan joined 
the company from Ireland, and 
throughout the season played many 
leading parts with our heroine. “The 
Dramatic Censor’ (written by Francis 
Gentleman, a Dublin man), says of 
his Hamlet: “Sheridan under the 
disadvantages of a moderate person, 
and still more moderate voice, by the 
effect of sound judgment, undoubt- 
edly stands next to Garrick, in this 
character. In the lighter scenes he 
wants ease and levity; but in the 
soliloquies and the closet scene he is 
truly excellent.” On the 16th of 
November, he and Mrs. Woffington 
appeared in “ Macbeth.’’ The same 
authority we have quoted above says, 
“Mrs. Woffington was extremely well 
received in Lady Macbeth, and really 
did the part as well as her defective 
tragedy voice would admit. High 
pa of versatility in the unrivalled 
ir Harry Wildair, Rosalind, and 
Lady Betty Modish of the stage! 
Who can now say how much of this 
almost universal success should be 
fairly set down to personal attrags 
tion ? 

went to Ireland this season. 
With the confidence of a Murphy, a 
Zadkiel, or a Fitzroy, and the usual 
vanity of a popular actor, he predicted 
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ruin to Rich by his secession. It is 
true Sheridan’s Romeo was ridiculous 
after his, but he forgot that Rich had 
three great chances in his favour :— 
his Pantomimes which ever proved 
his right arm ; novelty ; and though 
last not least, the chapter of acci- 
dents. They combined in his favour 
and carried him through trium- 
hantly. The season of 1755-1756 
had nothing remarkable. On March 
the 14th, 1757, “Douglas,” which 
had been acted with great success in 
Edinburgh, and Garrick had refused, 
was first presented at Covent Garden, 
to a London audience. who 
had returned, played Young Norval, 
and Mrs. Woffington, Lady Ran- 
dolph. Even her warmest admirers 
admitted that she was here quite out 
of her element. On the 21st of March, 
for her benefit, she gave a London 
audience the Lothario she had pre- 
viously exhibited in Dublin. On this 
too, opinion was greatly divided, and 
generally unfavourable to her. She 
repeated the character but once, after 
an interval of a month. “Douglas” 
was acted nine times. 
Although Mrs. Woffington was now 


only in her thirty-seventh year, it had 
been remarked that from the begin- 
ning of this season, her health, spirits, 


and beauty were on the decline. The 
seeds of an internal complaint were 
in her constitution, but she either 
disregarded or undervalued them. 
But she never neglected her business 
or pleaded illness as an excuse for 
absence. Before this time she had 
been brought to a more serious train 
of thought by attending a chapel 
where John Wesley preached in the 
city. She went at first by accident 
or through curiosity, and continued 
to go from conviction. There can be 
no doubt that her heart opened to the 
errors she had committed, the temp- 
tations to which she had given way, 
and the emptiness of worldly vanity 
or ambition as compared to the great 

rospects and interests of futurity. 
Fier intellect was too quick, and her 
understanding too clear, not to hail 
“glad tidings’ when they were im- 
pressively conveyed. It does not 
appear, although 1t has been said and 
written, that she meditated retire- 
ment from the dawn of this new state 
of feeling and conviction. There was 
still cuainsenel pride and the old 
leaven of vanity in what she gave 
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utterance to on the subject. “I will 
never,” she said, “destroy my ownre- 
putation, by clinging to the shadow 
after the substance is gone. WhenI 
can no longer bound on the boards 
with elastic step, and when the enthu- 
siasm of the public begins to show 
symptoms of decay, that night will 
be the last appearance of Margaret 
Woftington.” 

That last appearance was near at 
hand; not exactly under the circum- 
stances she had named, but with the 
same definitive result. On the 3rd of 
May, 1757, “As You Like It” was 

rformed, and the public saw the 

nal exit of their admired Rosalind. 
Her name was im the first bills for 
several benefits in the series which 
were coming on, but she acted no 
more. Tate Wilkinson says in his 
“ Memoirs,’ that he was standing 
near the wing when she was going on 
in the first act. She had never quite 
forgiven him for what she called his 
unparalleled audacity in giving imi- 
tations of her in Dublin. On this 
evening she said ironically to him 
that she was glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of congratulating him on his 
success as an actor (he had recently 
met with a mortifying failure), and 
did not doubt but such merit as his 
would ensure him an engagement 
the following winter. She went 
through the four first acts without his 
perceiving that she was the least dis- 
ordered ; but in the fifth she com- 
plained of great and sudden indispo- 
sition. He offered her his arm, which 
she accepted. When she came off at 
the quick change of dress, she again 


complained of being ill, but got ready @ 


and returned to finish the play. She 
began the epilogue speech ; but when 
she came to “If I were among you, I 
would kiss as many of you as had 
beards that pleased me,” her voice 
broke, she faltered, endeavoured to 
go on, but could not; she screamed 
out in a tone of terror, and tottered to 
the stage door, where she was caught. 
The audience of course applauded till 
she was out of sight, and then looked 
on cach other in awful astonishment, 
at seeing a favourite actress struck so 
suddenly by the hand of death (forgo 
it seemed),and in her prime of life. 
She was that night given over, and 
for several days ; yet she afterwards 
so far recovered as to linger till 1760, 
but existed as a mere edctens: 
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This is not a faithful statement. 
The skeleton was all that remained 
of the dashing, alluring, dangerous 
theatrical syren ; but it was replaced 
in bodily essence and activity by the 
newly-born Christian woman, zealous 
in deeds of benevolence, proving her 
faith and penitence by the amended 
consistency of her life. Nearly three 
years were permitted to her to pre- 
pare for the great change. During 
that time she was up and doing. She 
retired to Teddington, in Middlesex, 
and occupied herself in deeds of 
charity. She knitted worsted stock- 
ings for the poor, and carried them 
herself in a basket to their cottages. 
She never entered a theatre or associ- 
ated with herformer theatrical friends. 
When a young female acquaintance 
told her she was going on the stage, 
she advised her in the strongest 
terms to abandon the idea. “There 
is no position,” she said, “so full of 
incessant temptation. At the bottom 
of my heart I always loved and 
honoured virtue, but the stage made 
me for years a worthless woman.” 
Some called this bigotry and hypo- 
crisy. The world calls everything 
hypocrisy, but the world is often 
mistaken. It is fortunate for erring 
and repentant humanity that man 
cannot read the heart, and is not its 
appointed judge. 

argaret Woffington died at Ted- 
dington ; her remains moulder under 
the parish church. A tablet on the 
wall has the following inscription :— 
“Near this monument lies the body 
of Margaret Woffington, spinster, 
born October the 18th, 1720, who 
departed this life March the 28th, 
1760, aged 39 years. 

In the same grave lies the body of 
Master Horace Cholmondeley, son of 
the Hon. Robert Cholmondeley and 
Mary Cholmondeley, sister of the said 
Margaret W offington, aged 6 months.” 

In Mrs. Woftington’s reformed and 
retired life there was no outward 
show of puritanic austerity, no parade 
of pious phraseology, no assumed 
harshness of manner. She smiled 
frequently, though she no longer in- 
dulged in boisterous mirth, and her 
features conveyed a cheerful, happy, 
and expectant mind. O'Keeffe says 
that she erected almshouses at Ted- 
dington. He was misinformed. We 
have taken some trouble to investi- 
gate this, which stands thus :— 
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four of the five almshouses at Ted- 
dington were built in 1739, out of 
funds left by Sir Francis Bridgeman, 
who died at Venice in 1696. A fifth . 
was added in 1786, partly from pri- 
vate subscriptions collected a con- 
siderable time before. It is quite 
= that Mrs. Woftington may 
1ave been amongst the contributors, 
but there is no parochial record to 
that effect. Her income, derived from 
the bequest of Owen MacSwiney, died 
with her. She had saved five thousand 
pounds, which she left to her sister, 
who was also named residuary legatee. 
Many years before her death, and in 
gaieté de coeur, she made a kind of 
verbal engagement with Colonel 
C » &@ quondam inamorato, that 
the longest liver was to have all. She, 
however, thought better of this rash 
resolution, to the great chagrin of the 
Colonel, who, in all probability would 
have disappointed her had it been his 
turn to go first. 

Mrs. Woffington lived in great 
intimacy with Mrs. Barrington, an 
actress in the Covent Garden com- 
pany, who generally had charge of her 
jewels, and sometimes used them her- 
self. She expected to have succeeded 
to their possession at her friend’s 
death; but there being no specific 
clause to that effect in the will, Mrs. 
Cholmondeley insisted on having 
them delivered to her. More than 
one writer, who mentions this circum- 
stance, stigmatizes it as an instance 
of shabbiness, adding that, although 
the jewels were set in silver, and cal- 
culated to produce an elegant and 
rich effect on the stage, yet their real 
value could not be great. The infer- 
ence is idle. Diamonds are always 
set in silver, and, as in those days, 
aristocratic worshippers at the shrine 
of public favourites usually tendered 
their homage in that form (one of 
the good old customs long obsolete), 
these diamonds were in all probability 
as costly in reality as they were bril- 
liant in appearance. 

There is a very fine kit-cat portrait 
of Margaret Woffington, painted by 
Latham, inthe Dublin Society Rooms; 
the hands are exquisitely beautiful. 
She wears a hat and a green silk 
domino, or cloak, trimmed with white 
lace, and is apparently drawn in some 
theatrical character. There are also 
three other portraits in thegallery of 
the Garrick Club, by Wilson, Mercier, 
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and Hogarth ; the last, a full-length, 
reclining on a couch, with a book in 
one hand and a miniature in the 
other. Reader, when you visit that 
interesting collection, we need not 
tell you to pause and look well on this 
picture. You will do so spontane- 
ously, and: you will say she is danger- 
ously fascinating, but not equal to 
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to beauties, and almost impart grace 
to deformity ; but neither painter nor 
sculptor can emulate the full-blown 
perfection of natural loveliness. We 
can believe Lord Byron when he 
says— 
“T’ve seen more living beauty ripe and 
real, 
Than all the nonsense of your stone 


what you have read and heard de- 
scribed. Art may heighten blemishes 


ideal.” 


THE LAST SIBYL. 


BY T, IRWIN, 


In the lone desert’s silent plains there rose 

In early time, a palace-temple vast, 

Circled by shadowy, colonnades and towers, 

Thick as a cedared forest, starward sprung. 

In the wide distance of the waste it lay 

Like some volcanic isle of the gray mai, 

Seen by the sad-eyed courseless mariner, 
Hastening through untried regions, when the sun 
Stares wild and flaming through the evening skies. 


Around it for some space the earth was rich, 
Bright watered, and embowered in ancient trees : 
There flowers and herbs of rarest virtue grew, 
Breathing their mystic powers to the faint winds : 
Nightly above it had the star hosts rolled 

For years innumerate as they; the sun 

Blazed down on its uncrumbled battlements, 

The large moon scattered intermingling shadows 
Amid ifs towers, and cleft its outer walls 

In light and gloom with a slant sword of beams. 
Long races dusky checked and ebon browed 

Had perished and were tombless now ; great cities 
Reared by the hands of giants against Time 

Were ashes ; still this changeless mansion rose 
High, lone, and mighty in the solitude. 


Though o’er the noon-lit waste the dazzling sky, 
As though ’twere mirroring the sheeny sands 
Round to the far horizon floating flamed, 

Still o’er this magic mansion, and amid 

Its clustering woods and fountains, the calm air 
Drew dulcet breath as the spice winds that fan 
The brow of eastern summer. Lonely morn, 
Rose-footed, tripped adown the crescent hills, 

And through its tendrilled casements softly passed, 
Filling the chambers with her amber light ; 
Solemn and fairthe region round it showed ; 

Clear wound a slow bright water through the green 
Of woodland arches, where in autumn fell 

The round large fruitage on the wandering wave 
That washed its walls and mirrored on its calm 
This silent, splendid, melancholy pile, 

Mystic and lone as some grand spirit-house 

In a bright star, forlorn and desolate. 





. 


The Last Sibyl. 


There oft upon some far sky-piercing peak 

Strange forms of beauty to a mortal eye, 

Furled sonorously their fleet wings of fire 

After some comet-crossed tempestuous flight ; 
Ofttimes at eve when the dusk air was still 

The rushing sound of spirits stirred the trees, 

Like moonlight waters faintly murmuring ; 

Some straining off on level van adown 

The slant of earth, scattering in radiant flight 

Th’ horizon’s furled clouds, remotely winged 

Their shining course, like suns to their bright death ; 
Sometimes a spirit pale with weary voyage 

Across the vague and worldless infinite 

Touched on some mountain—like a setting moon ; 
And oft, twixt eve and midnight, vengeful forms 
Swept through the sounding darkness, when the light 
Was low, and dim the land, save where one rock, 

In the black Ethiop night, with waters streamed. 


Within a mighty hall, cwpola’d, vast, 

Pillared with marble shafts innumerable, 

Spaced like a shadowy subterranean world, 

Or hollow cloud realm hovering o’er the pole 

By the cold moon unfrequent tenanted. 

Its sombre walls with signs inscrutable 

Were carved, and through its many chambers peered 
The sad stars journeying weary to their rest. 

Books of strange character lay scattered round, 
Written upon the palms of mystic leaves, 

Which, ages back, were plucked by magian’s hands 
From stream banks, where lone angels sate and gazed 
Upon their homes reflected from the blue: 

There nitched in marble deep recess there lay 

One opened scroll, and near a lamp of gems 

And various corals formed, shed o’er the page 

Its bud of silver light. One single sign 

Upon the aged leaf alone was graved, 

One mystic word in hieroglyphic dim, 

Which ne’er was uttéred to a mortal’s ear, 

Though often had its sound unbarred the gates 

Of distant worlds: while by it lay a shell 

Filled with the juices of a long lost plant, 

Of which one potent drop unchained the soul 
From dust, and would preserve the sont pure 
From age to age wrapped in a soulless sleep. 


As heavy sunk the globe of gold—above 

The sunset spread—a desert of strange shapes ; 
Like lions some, with fronts of waving fire, 

Stood in the yawn of mighty cavern clouds ; 

While some like leopards, spotted fierce with storm, 
Lay stretched along the%blaze, and pawed the air :— 
A moment—and in ribs of gorgeous mist 
Dissevered all, and in vague shreds dislimbed, 
Drifted ; and as the evening fell were massed 

In long gray haze line o’er the yellow void. 


Within this chamber of strange imagery, 
Beneath the lustrous hush of starry skies, 
Near to an open oreal, on a couch, 

Lay, statue-still, a form of woman fair, 
Breathless, but instinct with a pulseless life. 





The Last Sibyl. 


Her limbs were wrapped in robes majestical, 

The eyes seemed closed for ever, and the mouth, 

Of intense beauty, slept in a deep smile, 

Such as oft dwells upon the lips of the dead— 

The last impression the rap’d spirit gives 

To the fond clay, on its first sight of heaven. 

The clear high brow seemed breathing light : ’twas cold 
.And spiritual as some summit of snow 

Lit by the midnight stars or winter moon, 

And like a river flowing dark beneath 

Through phantom shadows streamed her ebon hair. 
Her years no soul could guess; her face seemed formed 
To vary never with the ae time ; 

Her visible aspect seemed the changeless mould 

Of a divinity, breathless and eterne. 


The sun was yet beneath the eastern mountains, 
That strode far back to ocean, and along 

The pallor of the faint cold iron dawn ; 

Vast clouds uncouth, half seen and vague in shape, 
Like the lost monsters of the early earth, 

Swam duskly. 


Sudden through the pulseless air 
Arose a murmurous stir. As the moon set, 
Some spell around the far horizon’s verge 
Rung syllabled in thunder ; a vague sound, 
Like rushing wind swept through the tranced dark ; 
The woodland stirred, the wakened herbage moved 
As though the dawn had come; and a clear star 
From the blue zenith shot a crescent flight, 
And o’er the glimmering palace pinnacles 
Vanished in music. 


' O’er that statue form 
A light as of a rising star has come; 
A breath has stirred the lips, and the rare eyes, 
Dark with their meaning of unuttered lore, 
Have opened ; she has risen from her couch, 
A shape of power, beauteous, majestical, 
With earnest purpose in her brow and mien ; 
Lo! as amid the still dark air she moves 
Atoward the glimmering oreal niche, where rests 
On altar stone the scroll inscrutable ; 
Her footsteps’ sound crossing the vasty hall, 
Though light, in shudders stirs the startled walls, 
And high ascending through the thinning gloom, 
Whisperingly echoes through its many domes ; 
Then from her presence the dark air around 
In living stillness of expectancy. 
Enchanted lists—for since the Sibyl breathed 
A hundred varying centuries have rolled: 


A while, within the solemn casement’s light 

She stands, and from her lonely desert isle 

Looks on the night and infinite heaven’s calm. 
Through the clear clime the starry spaces shone 

In dark blue brightness o’er dawn’s om hire streak, 
Making a mystic twilight o’er the wa 

Upon whose waste the fire of distant suns 

Fell redly, shadowing the sands; for thence ~ 
So near the nearest sphere revolving seemed, 





The Last Sibyl. 


Viewed through the maige tranquil atmosphere, 
That each disclosed dim tracts of hill and sea ; 

And o’er each disk the nights and days of space 
Passed dialled—mighty century-seasoned orbs— 
Huge stormy worlds moved, rolled in belted clouds— 
Suns glowed with many colour flaming skies, 

While many, dim with infinite time, appeared 

Girt with cold stars upon the skirt of space. 


> 


As round her reigns the hush of gentle skies, 
Amid the stillness breathes she, the blue shadows 
Of wavering night crossing her upturned face— 
Now looking on the future as an orb 

Shadowed but bright’ning, andas bending now 
Over the mystic scroll encharactered 

In the sweet solemn language of a star 

Still shining o’er the great trees darkling dome— 
While through her cheek th’ excited spirit blood 
Plays, like deep flushings of the twilight air, 

Her utterance breaks the calm, the while her eyes 
Shine rapturing with rich imaginings. 


SIBYL VISION, 


“Through space, world peopled, thronged with wondrous souls, 
Crossed by th’ alternate days and nights of time, 
Through lights and shadows immense of planets vast 
Dialing the periods of infinity— 

On wings of power, God given, have I soared, 

And tracked creation from its elements, 

Thundering in mass confused, seething in flame, 

And quivering strong beneath the new born will 
That swayed its tracts to shape with might supreme, 
And soothed each fire mass into harmony ; 

Even to the desolate shore whose awful sea 

Of infinite darkness silently retreats 

Before new bursting suns and circling worlds, 

In fear and wrapped in prayer the while, ’ve sailed— 
Now wandering o’er some new-formed globe whose plains 
Lay drear, uncreatured yet, and round whose sphere 
Thick tempests gathering nightly o’er the sea 
Smothered its dawn in darkness, roofing out 

For epochs desolate, the genial beams— 

Now gloom-bewildered through some frightful chasm 
Coursed by the sighing wrecks of ancient worlds, 
Sad realms of silence and of darkness thick, 

Whose dying sun, muffled in cloud and smoke, 

Three parts extinct, still flickered a weak beam 
Fitful and red across infinity. 


Thence travelling nearer to the heart of light 

I’ve coasted great orbs, measureless and grand, 

Sailing along in vast and glorious skies, 

That on great axis pane revolve : 

With mighty movement round their central sphere, 

Once for earth’s thousand years; majestic realms 

Peopled with souls of love and power, happy 

In goodness, the great race who live with God, 

Seeing him through perfection late achieved 

Through thousand changes, through a thousand worlds 
bright’ning toward the empyrean throne. ~ 
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Among them three t spheres I visi 

Each elder than ian ether tea more = 

The first a desolate planet, dark and lorn, 

O’ergrown with mighty herbage—where a sea, 

As yet uncrossed by spirit, tempest riven, 

Round giant shores rolled its chaotic waves— 
Where mountain ranges spouted still with fire— 
‘Where monsters, many and huge, on foot, and wing, 
Wide shadowing the ground, gambolled uncouth— 
Here browsing, as they crushed through giant woods 
Their path ; while hungry forms followed through air 
Their prey, or shouldered through the turbid sea. 


Inland great realms extended, where the sun 
Unblinded by the surging ocean clouds 

Flamed upon flashing streams and forests green. 
There dwelt a mortal race, savage and strong, 
Wanderers, wild hunters of their daily food, 
Who, ever weaponed with the spear and bow, 
Followed the savage to his inmost haunt, 

And tracked the monsters to their bone-strewn caves. 
Erect, with majesty, like the wild tree, 

Fearless of mortal foe, encountering 

The beasts with passions terrible as theirs, 
Lordly they strode—kings of the savage earth ; 
Who knelt each morn unto the mighty sun, 

Or southern star that brings the summer skies, 
Speaking rude thanks for their joy-bearing beams 
From altar fires kindled with rarest woods, 

High pinnacled on grassy mountain top. 

But when the thunder trampling the mid air, 

Or earthquake frequent then, tore through the ground, 
Toppling huge rocks adown the mountain sides, 
This race, so fearless to the fronting foe, 

Fell to the earth, embracing the dull soil, 

While some, the oldest and the wisest there, 
With deep propitiatory prayers, addressed 

The terrible spirit, and promised incense feasts 
Of rarest things, for many an eve and morn, 

If he allay his just, his dreadful wrath. 


Next in gradations circumstantial, 
I’ve viewed mankind from savage life progress, 
Age after age, to civilization ; 
From low-browed forms familiar with the beasts, 
And scarce above them, levelled by the fierce 
Surrounding terrors of dread nature, to 
Shapes dowered with thought and hence with freedom, who 
Led mid their flocks a life contemplative, 
And through experience rendered more secure ; 
Then viewed I cities built, religions formed, 
Commodity exchanged, land joined to land, 
And shore to shore by — and caravan ; 
Huge empires, Indian, Babylonian, 
And Roman, for a space supremely tower, 
And perish, because based upon mere force, 
Or on ideas partial, false, without 
Hold in utility, unity, and truth, 
Tending to universal permanence. 
An aged earth in ruins, and a new 
World of barbaric nature in the west 
Discovered, and in European lands 
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The great mind-harvest growing more and more 
With ardent incremence. Yet still this earth 
Is but a crescent sphere, half lit with dawn. 
Southward and east still reigns the gloomy Past, 
Its stationary empires, and its life 

Of superstition, darkness, and of war ; 

There dominates the spirit of ancient man, 
Whose sceptre was the sword, who knew not yet 
To conquer being with a brand of light, 

Making the vanquished strong for evermore. 

In sense-life lags the sunny sultaned east, 

And norland realms, ruled by climatic law, 
Stern as their everlasting winter’s frost, 

Still bear all barren to themselves and God, 

A waste of souls—and shall, until the trump 
Blown by th’ emancipating seraph, Thought, 
Shall roll immortal echoes o’er the lands, 

And Light and Right look down from orient suns. 
Yet while awaiting morning they shall lie, 

Lo! on the world’s sea verge, northward away, 
Shadowed by rolling cloud-rifts from the pole, 
An Isle shall rear its navy-girdled throne, 
Towering triumphant o’er the restless main. 
There shall arise the earth’s progressive race, 
Spirits of stubborn strength and energy, 
Adventugous, daring, breathing of the sea. 
Their mighty thunder-brimmed fleets shall awe 
The citadelled harbours of the hoary main; 
Their argosies, with world wealth laden deep, 
Shall circle earth in valiant voyagings, 

From summer’s seas to winters of the pole, 
Battling the blinding snow-drifts of the north, 
Or heaving heavily on sultry sails, 

Around the burning sunbelt of the earth. 

A mighty land shall grow, and from its shores, 
As from a sun-born, light diffusing soul 

Shall spring a growth of nations destinied 

To reign, and reigning, fill the world with peace ; 
Exalted o’er them that she may exalt 

And raise unto the stature of her power 

The races wandering on the skirts of night. 


Then, as the ages brighten, and the world 

Rolls toward the central springs of Being, where 
Glows far and wide the throne of Deity 
Transcendant ; the progressive soul of man, 

Fed with the mighty knowledge ages bring, 
Shall, from the eyes of science, see his G 

Sowing the infinite waste with spheres of souls ; 
And rounding to a clear and waneless orb, 
Whose light reveals the future and the past, 

At length shall comprehend his destiny. 

Flooded with glory at the vision onal, 

Exalted, purified, henceforth his eye 

Fixed on the wondrous height ’tis his to scale, 
Fraught with great purpose, pure and strong as one 
Born for a hero of eternity, 

Through space shall fearless pass from life to life, 
A minister of power and happiness 

Unto the helpless race of infant worlds, 

And unto creatures such as he has been.” 
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As thus she spake, the ni 
The glimmering desert 


ht broke wu 
ed a thunder peal, 


and o’er 


Majestic signal of the heaven’s assent 
Unto the prophesy, and passed away. 


The dawn revealed the depths of eastern skies, 
Islands rose-hued, and golden promontories 


Glowed in the green depths of th 


e aerial sea. 


It seemed a land of promise in some orb 

Nearer than this, the throne, to some pure pilgrim 
Long toiling through its many-houred day, 

Who, with its light upon his spirit face, 

Beholds atop the last bright pinnacle, 

With holy eyes, richly beneath him spread, 

Some beauteous Eden of Eternity. 


HIBERNIAN DEMONOLOGY AND FAIRY LORE. 


Waite dwelling on the relics of the 
old superstitions of Ireland, it has 
been an object with us to introduce 
whatever classification our subject 
seemed to admit. The first division 
of the present paper will include the 
supernatural origin of some of our 
lakes. Our ancient annalists took it 
upon them to assign the year on 
which sprung forth certain rivers and 
lakes, and consequently it was not at 
all strange that their associates who 
took charge of the spiritual affairs 
of the island, should improve the 
hint ; and, neglecting the trifling cir- 
cumstances of dates, and names of 
contemporary monarchs, proceed to 
tell their willing listeners to what 
faults or negligences it was owing that 
the once fertile vale, dotted with the 
habitations of happy mortals, was 
flooded over, and how keen-sighted 
guides can to this day behold 
serge the deep waters the pinna- 
cles of churches, and cnauioni the 
conical cap of a round tower. ere 
being no need, in this instance, to 
rank our fine sheets of water by the 
more or less a the surroundin 
scenery, we take them at random, an 
commence with 


THE ORIGIN OF LOCH ERNE. 


At some early period of Irish his- 
tory, the region now covered by this 
beautiful sheet of water was inha- 
bited by a very wicked people. 
They were supplied with water from 
a fine well sunk deep in the earth, 
and the upper part surrounded by a 


handsome circular frame of stone- 
work. A benevolent fairy king or 
queen had favoured the earlier inha- 
bitants by the grant of this spring- 
well, the only condition being that 
they should never leave it uncovered. 
The descendants of these good people 
proved a wicked race; and after 
many long years their destruction 
approached. As a woman who lived 
near the spring was filling her earthen 
vessel one evening, she heard her 
child, who had been left in the cradle, 
ery out pitifully. Forgetting the 
fairy’s injunction, she snatched up her 
pitcher and ran home; and instant 
attention to the infant’s wants, and 
afterwards some pressing household 
concerns, put all connected with the 
well out of her mind. Towards morn- 
ing the inhabitants of the valley were 
awakened, one after the other, by the 
chilly plash of water rising round 
them as ov lay on their beds. Many 
were unable to oomnge at the low 
doors as the surface of the flood was 
already on a level with the lintels. 
All the children and aged people 
poe ; and the legend does not in- 
orm us whether the few vigorous 
sinners who succeeded in effecting 
their escape, reformed their lives or 
not. At the next rising of the sun, 
his rays no longer fell on houses, and 
anes, -ae8 fields, and pleasant 
paths, but flashed instead on the 
smooth surface of a long inland sea. 


A ilar legend applies to the 
f of Lough Neagh, the dif- 
ference consisting in the more rapid 
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rise of the water, which burst forth in 
such a volume that the poor woman 
was drowned before she reached home. 
Incredulous readers objecting to this 
mode of lake-making, have only a 
choice between it and another theory 
somewhat more improbable. Fionn 
MacCuil having routed a Scotch giant 
with red hair, was pursuing him east- 
wards, but the canny Scotch monster 
was rather more fleet of foot than his 
Irish rival, and was outrunning him. 
Fionn fearing that he might reach the 
sea and swim across to Britain before 
he could overtake him, stooped ; and 
thrusting his gigantic hands into the 
earth, tore up the rock and clay, and 
heaved it after the Albanach. As 
Fionn miscalculated height and dis- 
tance, the mighty mass which had 
filled the whole bed of the present 
lake, launched from his hands, flew 
past the giant at a considerable height 
above his head, and did not lose its 
impetus till it came over the mid sea. 
There dropping, according to the 
laws of gravitation, it formed an 
island, afterwards called Man, from 
its Danaan patron, Mananan, son of 
Lir. 

Killarney’s fair lake was formed 
under the following romantic cir- 
cumstances—the historian omitting to 
state whether the inhabitants that 
dwelt beneath the level of its pre- 
sent waves were good or bad, or 
distinguished by an uncomfortable 
mixture of both qualities. A knight 
from foreign parts wooed the fair 
daughter of a man of the valley, rich 
in corn-fields and cattle, and earnestly 
urged her to depart with him to his 
rath in the north. He made no par- 
ticular mention of the marriage cere- 
mony, so she, while taking no pains 
to conceal her love, gave him decidedly 
to understand that unless as his 
married wife she would never quit 
her native vale in his company. He 
had a short struggle between his 
innate pride of chieftaincy, and the 
deep love he bore to the pure-minded 
maid. At last he came to her 
house as evening was closing in, and 

laddened the hearts of her parents 
y earnestly requesting the hand of 
their fair daughter. On inquiring 
where she was at the moment, he 
learned that she had gone to the fairy 
well for water, as was the custom 
of the yo women of t ey. 
Thither he hastened without delay, 
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and found two of her handmaids 
just leaving the fountain with their 
vessels balanced on their heads, and 
their forms gracefully swaying under 
them as they proceeded home. Be- 
fore she could express displeasure or 
surprise, he told in abrupt and eager 
tones where he had been, and what 
he had done, and in a moment she 
could think of nothing but her new- 
found happiness. Her half-filled 
pitcher was forgotten, and in the cool 
evening they walked about on the 
russet turf, between the rocks and 
bushes ; and in talking over their 
bliss, the time went by unmarked. 
At last a sudden recollection of her 
neglect, and of the fatal nature of the 
gifted spring rushed on her mind. 
She shrieked aloud, and quitting her 
lover’s arm she rushed down the side 
of the hill. But on looking towards 
the spring she found a sheet of water 
surrounding the little eminence, and 
a bubbling flood bursting upwards 
where the still fluid was peacefully 
lying within its circular wall only a 
quarter of an hour before. She 
would have awaited death where she 
stood, so much was she overpowered 
with remorse for her fault, but such 
was not the purpose of her knight. 
Lifting her on his shoulders he dashed 
through the channel nearest the 
neighbouring slope, and bore her still 
alive to her home. The dismayed 
dwellers in the valley had time to 
gain the heights before their dwellings 
were covered by the waters ; but the 
young maiden was denounced. The 
legend leaves us in ignorance of the 
after fortunes of the lovers. 

A once King of Cork and all his 
household are still living in comfort- 
able seclusion at the bottom of the 
Lough of Cork, which burst out, as 
in the other instances, on account of 
the negligence of a domestic. 


LEGEND OF THE LAKE OF INCHIQUIN. 


Below the present surface of this 
lake was once a level plain, over one 
part of which towered a castle or dun 
at least. A cavern under this castle 
led to some unexplored region, and a 
beautiful spring-well lay not far from 


its mouth. The lord of the dun was 
informed that three beautiful women 
were seen at times to come forth from 
thecavern’s mouth, on calm moonlight 
nights, and bathe in the well, and the 
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tale was not told to inattentive ears. 
He concealed himself just within the 
entrance of the passage, and saw the 
three beauties pass forthinto the moon- 
light. He waited impatiently till 
they were returning, and he allowed 
two of them to glide by his hiding- 
place. As the third, who was the 
youngest and most beautiful, went 
by, he grasped her, and bore her into 
the open air. The others fled into 
the cavern, and the imprisoned 
nymph pleaded hard for her liberty. 
But he was handsome, and gentle, 
and resolute at the same time, and at 
last she agreed to reign as mistress 
of his heart and his domains. They 
lived in happiness for many years, 
and two children were born to them. 
She had made it a condition that he 
should never invite company to the 
eastle, and for many years he felt no 
desire to break his engagement. 
Having in his stables a fine race- 
horse, a desire of going to the races of 
Kood at length seized on him, and he 
asked permission to attend that as- 
sembly. She gaveconsent, but warned 
him against bringing homeany friends 
or acquaintance he might meet there. 
He returned home alone in the even- 
ing, rejoicing in a prize won by his 
steed, and induced his Sighe lady to 
agree to his repeating the excursion 
next day. Her consent was granted, 
accompanied with a solemn caution. 
The second evening also he kept to 
his word. But woe the while! on 
the third day some thoughtless and 
other enviousacquaintances beset him, 
intoxicated him, learned his secret, 
and were invited to accompany him 
to his castle, and be introduced to his 
lady that evening. The beautiful 
Sighe had been watching for his re- 
turn, and when she saw him cross the 
plain, surrounded by a disorderly 
crowd, he and they indulging in bois- 
terous mirth, her love and esteem for 
him melted into thin air. The noise 
of the unthinking group ceasedas they 
beheld a woman of superhuman 
beauty advancing towards them from 
the castle door leading a child by each 
hand. The chief’s heart began to throb 
wildly, and immediately after he 
uttered a wild cry of anguish, and 
‘rushed on as he saw her and his 
children disappear in the enchanted 
spring. The wonder and surprise of 
his companions were soon changed 
into personal fears, for water began to 


burst forth in a large body from the 
well and fill the plain. Out it kept 
rushing till it acquired the level it 
occupies at this day—a signal warnin 
against all unsuitable associates, an 
breaches of solemn engagements. 

Let us now see something of the 
inhabitants of these wells. That of 
Kilfenora, in Clare, established by St. 
Feachnach, had for resident guardian 
an eel, whom the oldest inhabitant 
never remembered to have seen in its 
youth. Either in cleaning the well, 
or in removing the water, this viva- 
cious animal was accidentally re- 
moved, and the fact was not long 
unknown to the neighbours. The 
waters of the spring assumed a rusty 
red colour,-and it was useless to at- 
tempt bringing it to a boil. General 
consternation spread, and kept spread- 
ing till the guardian fish was discovered 
in a neighbouring pool. He was 
reverently removed without delay to 
his own domain, and the red colour 
immediately —— and the or- 
dinary amount of fuel brought the 
water to the boiling point. 

It is not a quarter of a year since 
a native of Kells gave us the followin 
information concerning the natura 
curiosities of the neighbourhood of 


. that old burgh :—A few fields away 


from the ancient building known as 
the house of St. Colum Cil, is a holy 
well, whose only inmates are a couple 
of fine trout, not subject to the ordinary 
destiny of fish. When the well needs 
cleaning they are reverently removed 
to a large tub of water, and replaced 
when the operation is completed. It 
may be supposed that they are not 
subject to fear at the approach of the 
ordinary customers of the spring. 
They allow themselves to be handled 
without the slightest apprehension. 
The water of the well has never been 
brought to the boiling point. No 
neighbour gifted with faith or common 
sense ever makes the attempt. One 
or two incredulous folk have kept a 
pot fall of it over a roaring fire for 
the best part of a day, but a bubble 
never rose to the surface, and the ex- 
perimenters Were rewarded by some 
disagreeable visitations. So far our 
visiter from Kells. 


HOW THE SHANNON ACQUIRED ITS NAME, 


A long time ago there was a well 
in Ossory, shaded by a rowan tree. 
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When the berries became ripe they 
would drop into the water, and be 
eaten by the salmon that had their 
residence in the well. Red spots 
would then appear on the fish, and 
they received the name of “ Salmon 
of Knowledge.” It was not so easy 
to take these salmon, for there were 
shelving banks, and they could also 
retreat into the cavern from which 
issued the waters that supplied the 
well. However, one was occasionally 
caught, and the captor, so soon as he 

ad made his repast on it, found him- 
self gifted with extraordinary know- 
ledge, even as Fionn, son of Cumhail, 
when he had tasted of the broiled 
salmon of the Boyne. It was under- 
stood that no woman could taste of 
this delicacy and live. Yet Sionan, a 
lady cu with an extraordinary 
desire of knowledge, braved the dan- 
ger, suspecting the report to be spread 
abroad and maintained by the male 
sex from merely selfish motives. So, 
in order to lose no time, she had a 
fire ready by the side of the well, and 
the unfortunate fish was scarcely 
flung out on the herbage when he was 
disembowelled and frying on the coals. 
Who can describe the rapture she felt 
from the burst of light that filled 
her mind on swallowing the first 
morsel! Alas! the next moment she 
was enveloped by the furious waters, 
which, bursting forth, swept west- 
wards and carried the unfortunate 
lady with them till they were lost in 
the great river which ever after bore 
. her name. 

Legends of foreign lakes afford an 
occasional parallel, not in detail, but 
in the idea of a supernatural origin, 
to these wild stories of ourown. The 
following one, borrowed from Den- 
mark, being curious, we give it wel- 
come as a specimen :— 





THE ORIGIN OF THE LAKE OF TIIS. 


Soon after the preaching of Christia- 
nity in Zealand, a church wasTaised 
in Kund, and the cheerful clang of 
the bells was often heard, scattering 
their holy music abroad; and excitin 
devotion. But the chimes, as al 
other things connected with Christian 


ceremonial, were very distasteful to a 
troll who haunted the neighbourhood; 
and at last his annoyance became so 
intense that he crossed over to Funen, 
and there abode. 
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Some time after he met a man from 
Kund, and made many inquiries about 
his old neighbours. At last, seeming 
to recollect something on a sudden, 
he changed the subject and said to 
the man, “Will you oblige me by 
delivering this letter which I am 
dropping into your pocket, without 
showing you the address? There is 
a little secret about it, and you will 
oblige me by throwing it over the 
church-yard wall in Kund, where my 
friend is already expecting it.” The 
man promised to do as desired, but 
on his return he forgot all about it. 
At last, being one day out in the low 
meadow, which now forms the basin 
of Lake Tiis, he suddenly recollected 
the letter, and forgetting the injunc- 
tion, he pulled it out of his pocket 
and looked at it. He observed with 
surprise that drops of water were 
trickling out of the corners. But 
terror soon succeeded to surprise 
when it flew open, and a mighty tor- 
rent began to rush from it. He had 
time, however, to escape before the 
hollow of the land in which he stood 
was filled with water. The revenge- 
ful troll had enclosed the whole lake 
in that pestilent letter; and if his 
evil design had succeeded, the church, 
and a the whole town of Kund, 
would have been inundated. 

The Celtic elves as well as the trolls 
have a great dislike to the intrusion 
of churches near their own residences, 
though = 4 express it in a milder 
form. Sir Walter Scott has told how 
when they were going to erect achurch 
at Deer in the old ages, a chorus of 
the little people was heard to this 
effect :— 


“ Tt is not here, it is not here, 
That ye shall build the Kirk o’ Deer, 
But on Taptillerie, 
Where many a grave shall be.” 


So, when St. Brendain, who went 
to search for the sunk isle of Hy- 
Breasil, was about to build his Cathe- 
dral of Ardfert in the kingdom of 
Kerry, he fixed on a spot where lay 
the remains of a deserted lios. This 
was a favourite resort of the red- 
capped gentry, a circumstance un- 
known to the saint. He cleared the 
foundation, and had made some pro- 
gress in the building, when he was 
thus interrupted. The projected 
building would occupy a tolerably 
high rock, opposite to which stood 
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another, and between them lay a 
wooded valley. One fine sunny 
morning as the trowel was making 
merry music on the stones, and the 
workmen were singing, a large crow 
came from the rookery in the valley, 
deliberately took up the measurin 
line in his bill, flew across the woo 
with it, and deposited it on the other 
eminence. The saint accepted the 
omen, and raised the sacred edifice on 
the spot pointed out by the fairy in 
disguise. We use the word fairy ad- 
visedly. If the messenger had been 
from another quarter, he would have 
made his appearance under snowy 
plumes. 

The legend we are about to relate 
does not properly fall into the present 
category ; but if we waited for a suit- 
able niche, we should have probably 
have to bring in St. Brendain again 
very unceremoniously, and here we 
have him without doing violence to 
good manners or ¢ cation. Our 
story-tellers sometimes represent the 
fairies,—either the original stock, or 
the human beings who have assumed 
their nature, as showing good-will to 
mortals in distress. We would quote 


.some instances of O’Donoghue’s bene- 


ficence; but are they not sufficiently 
trumpeted in Killarney Guide-books ! 
Such being the case, it would not be 
just or natural that our national 
saints should neglect their poor coun- 
trymen. But as our business in this 
paper is not with legends of saints 

ut of fairies, we would not cite the 


following piece of supernatural inter- 
ference were it not for its rather 
doubtful character :— 


HOW DONOGHADEE GOT ITS NAME. 


In the fine old kingdom so often 
quoted, lived Donogha and Vauria, 
man and wife. ad they been a 
happy pair, their names and their 
little disagreements would not have 
reached our times. Donogha was 

, Vauria was fiery in temper; 
and so food and fuel were frequently 
scarce, and words of anger and re- 

roach frequent. Ona fine summer 
vay the master of the house was sit- 
ting by his hearth devoid of care, and 
doing no heavier work than ae 
his pipe. Vauria coming in rate 
him to such an extent for his idle- 
ness, neither sticks nor turf being 
under the roof to boil the supper, 


that he went forth into the wood 
to gather a brosna. Having taken 
twice the time it would have cost 
another to collect his bundle, he 
tied it up by a great effort, and 
then sat down upon it to lament at 
his ease his hard fate, cursed with 
poverty and ascolding wife. Our au- 
thority distinctly says that St. Bren- 
dain appeared to him then and there, 
and after speaking some words of 
kindness and encouragement, told him 
he would grant him two wishes, and 
advised him to think them over seri- 
ously before he would give them ut- 
terance. In our opinion the appari- 
tion was that of one of the fairy chiefs 
of the country. The lazy man re- 
turned thanks, and getting the fagot 
on his back trudged homewards. 
But the weight, multiplied by his 
native laziness, was nearly intoler- 
able, and forgetting the late occur- 
rence, he groaned out, “ Oh, that this 
divel of a brosna was carrying me 
instead of me the brosna!” On the 
moment he found himself astride of 
the bundle, which was using the ends 
of its boughs as so many legs, and in 
a very short space of time he was 
thundering from the “ bawn-gap” to 
the door. “Oh, Donogha, honey,” 
says Vauria, “ what’s the meaning of 
this?’ The fright inspired her with 
some politeness and good-nature. He 
told her his good luck, and how they 
had still one wish left. “An’, you 
anointed onshuch,” said she, “is that 
the way you threw away your good- 
fortune ; I wish the brosna was in 
your stomach!” “Itis well for me,” 
said the easy man, “ that it wasn’t to 
you the saint appeared.” Well, she 
went on aggravating him till he fair- 
ly lost patience ; and cried out, “Oh, 
you serpent o’ the world, I wish we 
were the length of Ireland separated 
from each other!” The next mo- 
ment she and her cabin were at 
Teagh na Vauria (Mary’s House), 
at the extreme end of Kerry, and he 
in the place called ever since Don- 
aghadee (qu. Teagh an Donogha). 
They never saw one another more. 


. THE BORROWED LAKE. 


A young chief once wooed the daugh- 
ter of another chief, whose dun lay by 
the edge of Loch Ennelin Westmeath. 
The damsel was rather haughty and 
fastidious, and plainly told 
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she would not require possession of his 
grianan* as its mistress till she could 
see as beautiful a lake from its case- 
ment as that which lay before her 
father’s house. This was annoying. 
The valley was suitable, but the hill 
sides were covered with cottages, 
and the rill which meandered in the 
bottom would, perhaps, take a score 
of years to flit it, after the dam, 
which it would require a dozen years 
to construct, should be finished. He 
would be an elderly man by that time. 
Hisfoster-mother, an enchantress(this 
was during the times of the Danaans), 
seeing him take in his perplexity 
two or three vicious pulls at his long 
hair, induced him to unbosom himself, 
and ordered him to respect his flowing 
locks till to-morrow. She at once 
repaired through the air by the ordi- 
nary witch conveyance then in use, 
to the shealing of a Firbolg sister in 
the magic art, on the western bank 
of the Shannon. This hut was snugly 
seated on the brow of a hill above 
a pleasant lake, and the Danaan 
woman was hospitably entertained 
by her of the Firbolg race. 

After their simple repast the 
visiter unfolded the cause of her 
journey, and besought her sage friend 
for the loan of her lake till the next 
moon’s day, deceitfully adding under 
her breath, “after the week of eter- 
nity.” It was a difficult request to 
obtain, but at- last obtain it she did, 
and triumphantly bore it in her cloak 
to the Leinster valley. The hill-side 
dwellers Were awakened from their 
sleep that night by the noise, as it 
were, of ten thousand waterfalls. 
All made their escape to the upland 
and were hospitably sheltered in the 
buildings of the dun; and at the 
dawn of morn, thousands of aston- 
ished eyes, were gazing on the placid 
sheet of water that covered their 
dwellings of yesterday.t 

Thus the haughty bride was won. 
The misguided Conacht woman wait- 
ed till the second moon’s day, sorely 
annoyed by the muddy bed of her 
lake under the influence of a hot sun, 
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and yet no appearance of the grate- 
ful waters returning. The. patience 
even of a wise woman may be ex- 
hausted. She rode to the house of her 
deceitful fellow-witch in flying, haste. 
and she was received with Wigned 
welcome. “ No time for compliments, 
gossip,” said she, “the next moon’s 
day, and the moon’s day after that 
have come, and instead of my plea- 
sant lake, I still see nothing but rocks, 
and mud, and decayed fish. Restore 
my lake, I say.” ‘ Alas, dear sister ! 
your anger has driven away your 
memory. I promised you the return 
of your fine piece of water the moon’s 
day after the week of eternity—not 
ces claim it when it becomes 
due.” 

The rage of the betrayed witch 
knew no bounds, but she was without 
remedy, owing to the treacherous self- 
reservation of the cunning Danaan. 
The result was tragic to most of the 
parties concefned, but the acquisi- 
tion of Loch Owel to the pleasant 
plains of Meath, is all that we are 
concerned with for the present. 


KILSTOHEEN IN THE SHANNON, 


The Regia of Ptolmey is supposed 
to be in existence, and inhabited by 
beings who once breathed the upper 
air. It lies in the bed of the Shannon 
towards its mouth, and is visible once 
in every seven years. Whoever is 
so unlucky as to get a sight of this 
buried city, dies within a month. So 
late as 1823, fifteen men who had 
been down the river in a sail-boat, 
were seen by many people at mass in 
a neighbouring chapel, and even 
spoken to ; but later in the day terror 
and grief prevailed in that neigh- 
bourhood, on finding that these poor 
fellows and their boat had been at 
the bottom of the river at the very 
time when they were supposed pre- 
sent in the chapel. A little vessel 
anchored one night near Beale, which 
is not far from the supposed site of 
Kilstoheen ; and next morning the 
crew on awaking found themselves 


* The apartment of an Irish queen or chieftainess, looking towards the south. Grian, 


the sun. 


+ The considerate reader will dispense with the construction of the dam. We are 
obliged to omit many circumstances in these legends which would tend to give an air of 


probability to some of the strange gircumstances. 
_ reader must allow that it was as easy to build the mound as to convey the water. 


In the present instance the most incre- 





by the quay of a magnificent city. 
A merchant coming on board, en- 
gaged the vessel for a voyage to 

urdeaux, for a cargo of wine. 
Thither captain and crew went ina 
few hours, laid in'the commodity, 
and were back in Kilstoheen with 
very little delay. The freight being 
royally paid, the sailors went ashore, 
and enjoyed life in their peculiar 
way. One or two unfortunately 
approached some ladies who were 
taking the air, with coarse language 
and rough endearments, and at the 
same moment a storm began to blow, 
and the waters to rise. The crew 
made a hasty retreat to their vessel, 
and they had hardly gained it, when 
they saw the beautiful city covered 
by the swelling waters, and their own 
bark dancing like aenutshell among 
the frothing waves. There was an 
unaccountable blank at this point in 
their after recollections; but next 
morning they awoke with their little 
vessel grounded on a sloping shallow 
portion of the bed of the river. 

The people of Kilstoheen were re- 
ported to cultivate a fine breed of 
norses. A farmer in the neighbour- 
hood found his hayricks invaded 
several nights in succession. So he 
set a watch, and found that the depre- 
dators, after making their meal, made 
their way into the Shannon. 

Wonderful as were the stories con- 
cerning our lakes, islands, and sunk 
cities, related by native historians, 
they were excelled in some respects 
by the reports of foreign writers, who 
put down for subjects of general be- 
lief what were told to them by some 
individuals who were over-credulous, 
or wished tg mystify the unfriendly 
visiter. Thus the choleric and dis- 
paraging Gerald Barry, after having 
told his Anglo-Norman admirers how 
the Shannon rises in a large lake, and 
after dividing Connaught from Ulster, 
flows into the Northern Ocean, gave 
them this notable piece of informa- 
tion :— : 


“In North Munster there is a lake, with 
two islands, one large, the other small. In 
the former there is a church of ancient 
veneration ; in the latter there is a chapel 
devoutly servéd by a few unmarried persons 
named Colidei (Culdees). If a woman or 
any animal of the female. sex enters the 
larger church she dies instantly; but no 
person ever — or can die a natural 
death in the er isle, and hence it is 
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called the “Isle of the Living.” Sometimes, 
however, they ure grievously afflicted and 
brought to the last gasp"by a mortal dis- 
temper; and when all hope is gone, and 
they feel that nothing of living life remains, 
- + . they get themselves carried in a boat 
to the larger island, where they yield up the 
ghost the moment they reach the shore.” 


This lake was known by the name 
of Lough Cre. The place once occu- 
pied by itself and its banks is now 
called Monincha (bog of the island). 
It lies near Roscrea. According to 
the same judicious writer, after the 
Isles of Arran had been blessed by 
St. Brendain, no corpse suffered de- 
ae there, nor rat could live. 
So the inhabitants had the privilege 
of pointing out their great-grand- 
fathers with their lineaments still 
recognisable—a questionable benefit ; 
and if an ill-advised person brought 
over a rat from the neighbouring 
Galwegian continent, and gave him 
his liberty, he incontinently ran direct 
to the sea ; if stopped and detained he 
died on the instant. Irish writers, 
later in time than Giraldus, convicted 
him of error as to the antiseptic quali- 
ties of Arran of the Saints, but 
claimed them for Inis na Gluaire, off 
the coast of Erris. However, the 
learned and credulous Roderic O’Fla- 
herty, zealous as he was of the fame 
of that sacred island, pronounced the 
report altogether untrue. 

With the following precious pieces 
of information obtained from Giraldus 
we close this section of our re- 
searches :— 


“There is a well in Munster, and who- 
ever is washed with its water becomes in- 
stantly gray. There is another well in 
Ulster, and whoever bathes in it, never 
becomes gray. In Connaught there isa 
well salubrious for human uses, but whose 
very taste poisons flocks, and herds, and 
beasts of burden, and all sorts of animals. 
The pebbly sand of this well, if only applied 
to the mouth, at once assuages the cravings 
of thirst. There is a well in Munster which 
if touched or even looked at by a man, the 
whole province will be deluged with rain, 
which will not cease until a priest, selected 
for the purpose, and who has been a virgin 
in body and mind from his infancy, appease 
the fountain by the celebration of Mass, and 
the sprinkling of holy water and of the milk 
of a cow of one colour (a custom barbarous 
enough and destitute of reason)” 


We shall not comay our readers’ 
e 


time with such trifling legends of lake 
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lore as that of Fionn stamping on a 
mountain and thus producing a cavity 
filled with exéellent liquor, for the 
—— of slaking the thirst of 

Sullivan Mhor after a severe day’s 
hunting.* Neither shall we relate all 
the particulars of Donal Gealach’s 
dealings with his favourite shepherd, 
and how he enabled him to convert 
the waters of acertain mountain lough 
near Killarney into special strong 
beer, by merely dipping a bunch of 
heath into it. He and his family 
might have enjoyed their jug of beer 
for many aday, but the poor man’s 
conscience troubled him for receiving 
any benefits atthe hands of the “ good 

ple.” He revealed his scruples 
the next time he went to confession, 
and was obliged to resign his privilege. 

We are sorry to say that some of 
the fairy stories afloat are of modern 
origin, and invented by little men un- 
acquainted withthe physiology of the 
fairy folk. As a general rule the hill- 
people, or the mortals naturalized 
with them either in Ireland or Ice- 
land, never perform any act of adora- 
tion, nor allow mortals under their 

wer to do it ; yet a legend in a de- 
unct Irish journal runs thus :—A 
benighted youth waiting in a church- 

ard to keep an appointment, was 
induced by a priestly-looking person- 
age to take a seat behind him, and so 
was conveyed to a church beneath 
the waters of Lough Gur in Limerick. 
He then and there served a Mass 
celebrated by that priest, and was 
afterwards congratulated by the con- 

egation for the manner in which he 

id his duty. Refusing their earnest 
solicitation to stay with them, and 
thus enable them to enjoy public wor- 
ship, they loudly expressed their in- 
dignation ; and a whirlwind seizing 
him, left him high, dry, and much 
dismayed, on the bank of the lake. 
If this had occurred in Iceland he 
would have found the subaqueous 
people more disposed to act the part 
of ot or vampyres than anxious to 
join in the religious rites of the upper 
world. 

We proceed now to add some inci- 
dents of the domestic economy of 
changelings. Life among the Ice- 
landic elves only partially resembles 
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that among the Celtic fairies. The 
process of getting rid of one of them 
when introduced into a human family 
js; however, much the same among 
Celts and Scandinavians. TheBreton 
or Irish housewife being incommoded 
by a squalling, ricketty brat, collects 
a number of eggs; and after throwing 
away the contents, places the shells 
carefully in a pot set over the fire. 
He looks with wonder on the opera- 
tion ; and when in reply to his ques- 
tion, she explains that she is going to 
extract beer from them, he cries out, 
“T remember when they were build- 
ing Babel, and never heard before of 
a brewery of egg-shells. Being now 
sure of his quality she summons her 
relations, and they get rid of him. Id6n 
Arnason tells us, in his “Icelandic Le- 

ends” lately lished by Mr. Bent- 
ey, that a northern woman, under the 
same circumstances, sets a pot, fur- 
nished with some eatable, on the fire; 
and having fastened many twigs in 
continuation of a spoon handle till the 
end of the shank appears above the 
chimney, she inserts the bowl in the 
mess. This excites the curiosity of ” 
the imp, and he is dislodged in the 
same way as his far-off brother in 
Galway. It would be, perhaps, try- 
ing the patience of the reader unduly 
to enlarge on all the ingenious devices 
practised for the ejectment of differ- 
ent intruders, so we will, using a 
story-teller’s privilege, surround one 
case with the circumstances which 
waited on three or four. 


THE GHANGELING AND HIS BAGPIPES. 


A certain youth whom we shall 
here distinguish by the name of Rick- 
ard the Rake, amply earned his title 
by the time he lost in fair-tents, in 
dance-houses, in following hunts, and 
other unprofitable occupations, leav- 
ing his brothers and his aged father 
to attend to the concerns of the farm, 
or neglect them as they pleased. It 
is indispensable to the solemnities of 
a night dance in the country, to take 
the barn door off its hinges, and lay it 
on the floor to test the skill of the 
best dancers in the room in a single 
performance. In this was Rickard 
eminent, and many an evening did he 


* This was the origin of the “ Devil’s Punch-bowl,” Killarney. The Donal Gealach 
mentioned above was the King of the Killarney fairies, as mentioned in our June number. 
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hold the eyes of the assembly intent 
on his flourishes, a springs and 
kicks, and the other fashionable varia- 
tions taught by the departed race of 
dancing-masters. 

One evening while earning the 
applause of the admiring crowd, he 
uttered a cry of pain, oo fell on his 
side on the hard door. A wonderful 
scene of confusion ensued, the groans 
of the dancer, the pitying exclama- 
tions of the crowd, and their endea- 
vours to stifle the sufferer in their 
eagerness to comfort him. We must 
suppose him carried home and .con- 
fined to his bed for weeks, the com- 
emg a being a stiffness in one of his 

ip joints, occasioned by a fairy-dart. 
Fairy-doctors, male and female, tried 
their herbs and charms on him in 
vain ; and more than one on leaving 
the house said to one of his family, 
“God send its not one of the sheeoges 
yous are nursing, instead of poor 
wild Rickard.” 

And indeed there seemed to be some 
reason in the observation. The jovial, 
reckless, good-humoured buck was 
now a meagre, disagreeable, exactin 
creature, with pinched features, an 
hafsh voice, and craving appetite ; 
and for several weeks he continued to 
plague and distress his unfortunate 
family. By the advice of a fairy-man 
a pair of bag-pipes was accidentally 
left near his bed, and ears were soon 
on the stretch to catch the dulcet 
notes of theinstrument from the room. 
It was well known that he was not 
at all skilled in the musical art ; so if 
a well-played tune were heard from 
under his fingers, the course to be 
adopted by this family was clear. 

But the invalid was as crafty as 
they were cunning; groans of pain 
and complaints of neglect formed the 
only body of sound that issued from 
the sick chamber. At last, during a 
hot harvest afternoon when every one 
should be in the field, and a dead 
silence reigned through the house, 
and yard, and out offices, some one 
that was watching from an unsuspect- 
ed press saw an anxious, foxy face, 
peep out from the gently opened door 
of the room, and draw itself back 
after a careful survey of the great 
parlour into which it opened, and 
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which had the large kitchen on the 
other side. Soon after the introduc- 
tory squeal of the instrument was 
heard, but of a sweeter quality than 
the same pipes ever uttered before 
or after that day. ' Then followed 
a strain of such wild and sweet 
melody as held in silent rapttre 
about a dozen of the people of the 
house and some neighbours who had 
been apprized of the experiment, and 
who, till the first enchanting sound 
breathed through the house, had 
kept themselves quiet in the room 
above the kitchen, consequently the 
farthest from the changeling’s station. 

While they stood or sat entranced 
as air succeeded to air, and the last 
still the sweetest, they began to dis- 
tinguish whispers, and the nearly 
inaudible rustle of soft and gauzy 
dresses seemingly brushing against 
each other, and such subdued sounds 
as a cat’s feet might cause, swiftly 
pacing along a floor. They were 
unable to stir, or even move their 
lips, so powerful was the charm of 
the fairy’s music on their wills and 
their senses, till at last, the fairy-man 
spoke. Theonly person who had the 


will or the capacity to hold confer- 


ence with him being the fairy-woman 
from the next townland. 

He.—Come, come! this must be 
put a stop to. 

The words were not all uttered 
when a low whistling noise was heard 
from the next room, and the moment 
after there was profound stillness. 

She.— Yes, indeed; and what would 
you advise us to do first with the 
anointed sheeoge ? 

He.—We'll begineasy. We'll take 
him neck and crop and hold his head 
under the water in the turnhole till 
we'll dhrive the divel out of him. 

She.—That ’ud be a great deal too 
easy a punishment forthethief. We'll, 
hate the shovel red hot, put it under 
his currabingo, and land him out in 
the dung-lough. 

He—Ah, now; can’t you thry 
easier punishments on him. I'll put 
the tongs in the fire till the claws are 
as hot as the divel, and won’t I hould 
his nasty crass nose between them 
till he’ll know the differ between 
a fiery faces and a latchycock.* 


* Attempts at two law terms. The author has been acquainted with peasants to whom 
law terms and processes were as familiar as ever they were to poor Peter Peebles, 
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She.—No, no! Say nothing, and 
Tll go and bring my liquor, eaten 
from the leaves of the lussmore ;* 
and if he was a sheeoge forty times, 
it will put the inside of him into such 
a state that he’d give the world he 
could die. Some parts of him will 
be as if he had red hot saws rasping 
him asunder, and others as if needles 
of ice were crossing and crossing each 
other in his bowels; and when he’s 
dead, we'll give him no better grave 
nor the bog-hole, or the outside of 
the churchyard. 

He.—Very well; let’s begin. T’ll 
bring my red hot tongs from the 
kitchen fire, and you your little bottle 
of lussmore water. Don’t any of 
yez go in, neighbours, till we have 
them ingradients ready. 

There was a pause in the outer 
room while the fairy-man passed into 
the kitchen and back. Then there 
was a rush at the door, and a bursting 
into the room; but there was no sign 
of the changeling on the bed, nor 
under the bed, nor in any part of the 
room. At last one of the women 
shouted out in terror, for the face of 
the fiend was seen at the window, 
looking in, with such scorn and hate 
on the fearful features as struck 
terror into the boldest. However, 
the fairy-man dashed at him with his 
burning tongs in hand ; but just as it 
was on the point of gripping his nose, 
a something between a laugh and a 
scream, that made the blood in their 
veins run cold, came from him. Face 
and all vanished, and that was the 
last that was seen of him. Next 
morning Rickard, now a reformed 
rake, was found in his own bed. 
Great was the joy at his recovery, and 

reat it continued, for he laid aside 

is tobacco pipe, and pint and quart 
measures. is forsook the tent and 
the sheebegn house, and took kindly 
to his reaping-hook, his spade, his 

lough, and his prayer-book, and 

lessed the night he was fairy-struck 
on the dance floor. 

The following passage, well worth 
quoting, is from one of Mr. Windele’s 
valuable manuscripts, which he kindly 
placed at our disposal some months 
since :— 
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“ An herb peculiarly powerful in epilepsy, 
and of the same natural order with the 
foxglove, grows on heathy ground, and has 
a small blue blossom. It is called in Irish 
Luibh na bfear beg (herb of the little man). 
It is exceedingly dangerous to pull it, a 
the fairies jealously guard it. Taken in- 
ternally in the crude state, it is esteemed a 
sovereign remedy in epilepsy. The herb- 
women, in culling it, are careful not to touch 
it. They tie round the stalk a string, the 
other end of which is fastened to a dog’s 
tail. Giving him a lash, he pulls it up, 
thus becoming ascapegoat—a victim of aerial 
wrath. It is generally believed that a 
person in the epilepsy is a fairy substitute 
for a human being. One of these substi- 
tutes, wishing to effect the exclusion of the 
abstracted woman, who was endeavouring 
to get into the house, called out, in the 
middle of a fit, to open the door, and throw 
out the tongs. The poor people, ignorant 
of the virtue of this ceremonial, unhappily 
complied, and the stolen woman was thus 
for ever cut off from her family.” 


Besides the “little man’s herb” men- 
tioned above, the snapdragon or 
ealf’s snout (in Irish, Sron na 
Laogh) is deemed a powerful prophy- 
lactic against witchcraft and spectres’ 
charms. The Marsh Marigold, Bear- 
nan Beiltiné, or Luss Buidh Beiltine 
(yellow herb of the sun’s fire), was, as 
its name implies, used in the festal 
garlands on May-day, when the first 
yearly festival was held in the honour 
of Bright Baal. The Coll, or hazel, 
was useful in discovering springs. 
The Equisetum Muscosum,from which 
assafcetida is extracted, is efficacious 
in curing fits in children, but the 
female practitioner who pulls it up 
must not neglect her charmed rhymes 
while in the act, otherwise the fairies 
or demons will carry her away. 

In the narrative told above, the 
fairy-woman threatens the musical 
changeling with the extract of fox- 
glove (Luss Mhor). In some cases the 
unboiled juice expressed from the 
leaves wasadministered to the patient ; 
in others the leaves were boiled as 
cabbage, and a greater or less dose 
administered. It was held to be 
beneficial when taken by children 
subject to epilepsy, but most baneful 
to the fairy substitutes. In our last 
paper was shown the power of the 


* Great herb;—the purpureus digitalis or foxglove, an extract from which in a large 


dose is a tolerably strong poison. 


of the sheeoges 


It was administered in doubtful cases. 
recovered he was the genuine child of the family. 


If the patient 
If he died there was a happy riddance 
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four-leaved shamrock in clearing the 
vision from the film thrown over it by 
magic glamour. 

ost of the men and women ad- 
mitted among the fairies are desirous 
of procuring new recruits, but a few 
retain in part their human affections, 
and earnestly strive to cure epileptic 
patients by the use of the Lwibh na 
bfear beg. If they are overpowered 
by their fellows, the patient dies 
apparently, but in reality he becomes 
a denizen of one of the hill caverns. 

Some individuals, anxious as to the 
identity of a buried relative who had 
some of the changeling marks on him 
when living, have opened the tombs 
of the defunct, and if their suspicions 
were well founded, nothing was dis- 
covered in the coffin but an old besom, 
or some equally worthless article. 

A consistent system of fairy physi- 
ology is very difticult of construction. 
They are not mere spirits, neither are 
they endowed with structures similar 
to those of Adam’s race. Yet we find 
them subject, in many instances, to 
human passions, and partaking of 
human food and drink. They are not 
so low in creation, however, as the 
Iceland and Scandinavian elves, 
whose ranks are occasionally renewed 
by men and women who have died 
before their appointed time. These 
are subject to the most degrading 

ropensities, and the legends recount- 
ing their intercourse with their former 
fellow-creatures are of a coarse and 
repulsive character. We have already 
enlarged on the recruiting system of 
the Celtic fairies ; but they have more 
shabby practices to account for. They 
steal the domestic animals of cottiers 
and farmers, leaving wretched sub- 
stitutes in their places; and even 
when they appear to make restitution, 
they do not act in good faith. Mr. 
Windele furnishes us with this curious 
tale—here presented only in abstract 
—of am 

A BULLOCK CHANGELING, 


In the famed kingdom of Kerry, and 
not far from Tralee, stood the estate of 
Mr. Bateman, who, among other valu- 
able cattle, owned one fine bullock, 
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not to be matched in the seven 
neighbouring townlands for size and 
condition. But all at once he un- 
accountably began to fall away, and 
at last might be exhibited as a Ciciea 
living skeleton. All attempts to put 
fat on his unfortunate ribs by oil or 
other cake, were fruitless, and at last 
Mr. Bateman gave him to one of his 
tenants to convert him to any use’ he 
pleased. He knowing the folly of 
attempting to turn him to profit while 
living, imagined his death instead, 
and sold him to a Tralee butcher for 
little more than the value of his hide. 
The honest flesher, wishing to realize 
at once, put his prize in a suit- 
able knocking-down position in his 
slaughter-house, and swinging his 
a came down with a mighty 
low where he expected to find his 
head. But the selfish animal, at the 
moment the axe cut deep into the 
floor, was cleaving the half door in 
good style, preparatory to a headlong 
charge down street. The battle-axe 
man, not willing to be a loser, swept 
after him fully armed ; and the neigh- 
bours, excited by his cries, and the 
pace of the ill-favoured ox, joined in 
the pursuit. He kept his odds well ; 
and when he came to the open gate 
of the demesne, he dashed through, 
and galloped direct for the old dios. 
Onward came, in hot haste, men, 
and boys, and dogs, but the more 
haste they made to come up, the less 
he seemed disposed to allow them. 
He scampered furiously round the 
fart, and by the time his pursuers 
arrived, hot and tired, no bullock was 
to beseen. While they were searchin 
and wondering, the genuine al 
original ox was seen to walk out from 
behind a large bash, showing not the 
least inclination for a game at “fox 
andhounds.” This was one of the few 
instances of an animal’s being, bona 
Jide restored, and without injury. 

For more of the cunning dovtedl of 
the good people for bringing confusion 
and damage on their mortal neigh- 
bours, the reader anxious for such 
information must restrain his impa- 
tience till next month. 
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PLANETARY LIFE—THE SUN. 

THE vast diversity which must exist 
in the structure of the races of the 
different planets, is indicated by their 
respective densities and distances 
from the sun. What forms must the 
beings have in Uranus, a globe of air ; 
in Saturn, a degree more dense ; in 
Jupiter, which is that of water ; in 
Mercury, which is that of lead, and 
where the heat is so intense that 
apart would boil at its equator ? 
tis evident that the respective or- 
nisms must be of a completely 
ifferent nature from those of earth, 
or the planets whose conditions re- 
semble it most—Mars and Venus. 
A sphere of air presents insuperable 
difficulties to the mind conjecturing 
the nature of its creatures (if it has 
any), in connexion with the means of 
nutrition ; though as they must pos- 
sess forms of a relational density to 
the medium in which they exist. 
Nature, who constantly adapts life to 
conditions, may have enabled them 
to subsist on the surrounding ele- 
ments. Though a globe of air, we 
are not to consider Uranus as a sphere 
transparent as our atmosphere ; for 
from its great size, the incumbent 
pressure must result in a solid centre 
of considerable size. In Jupiter the 
inhabitants are supposed by some to 
be aquatic ; and if the globe consists 
of water it presents less difficulties 
to the hypothesis of the sort of the 
beings existing in or on it. That 
they must be of the nature of fishes is 
obvious ; but though the civilization 
of the population of that stupendous 
planet must be widely different from 
ours, its vastly superior age to that of 
the earth, ioe to the suggestion that, 
though acting under inferior condi- 
tions, the progressive laws of life may 
have there attained a point far in 
advance of those manifested as yet on 
‘this planet, and that surpassing cere- 
bral development, and corresponding 
powers of intellect, have there long 
since overcome the disadvantages at- 
taching to the low class of element 
in which they exist. Strange to think 
that at this moment in Jupiter, some 
great onsen tgp in the shape of a 
whale, may speculating on our 


condition. Though, however, we may 
conjecture something of the nature 
of life in a globe of air, one of ice 
(Saturn), or one of water, imagina- 
tion is considerably nonplussed in 
endeavouring to realize anything of 
its character in one where the heat 
is that of fire. One would say that 
in Mercury the creatures must be 
enclosed in a sort of asbestos organ- 
ism ; and that as anything like vege- 
tation, as we understand it, cannot 
there exist, life must be sustained by 
a sustenance as elemental as in Uranus. 
While in Venus and Mars the hypo- 
thesis of beings existing with lungs, 
stomach, and other organs similar to 
those of earth’s creatures, rests on a 
rational basis, to satisfy the condi- 
tions of those inhabiting the planets 
farthest removed, and nearest to the 
sun, fancy is driven to the conjecture 
of breakfasts and dinners of oxygen 
and hydrogen in one, or of feasts 
of molten metal in the other. Still 
more difficult, if possible, is it to 
imagine life as it exists in the Sun. 

The sun’s density is four times less 
than that of earth, or one degree 
more than water. So vast is the size 
of this sphere that it occupies a space 
more than double that of the orbit of 
our moon, in other words its diameter 
is better than 886,870 miles. 

In considering the nature of this 
great sphere, two things must be 
taken into consideration ; jirstly, its 
enormous size as compared to the 
planets which have been thrown off 
at successive periods from its mass, 
(each representing the condition of 
its matter and successive process of 
solidification, at the period they were 
projected); and secondly, that as a 
consequence of its enormous rela- 
tional magnitude its matter must re- 
main in a comparatively elemental 
state compared with the planets 
which have undergone solidification 
from their cooling in the extremly 
low temperature of space. The sun, 
in short, remains in a condition re- 
sembling (while uniting in itself all 
the various periodic processes and 
densities) that of the planetary masses 
when first thrown off, in which the 
electrical power was manifested in the 
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formation of atmospheres and oceans, cumference of the sphere. Consider- 


and w each hotos 
phere somewhat analogous, until this 
phenomena ceased, by the cooling of 
each spere, its crustification, and the 
cessation of electric action dependent 
upon its intensely heated molecular 
condition: It is possible that the 
external envelope of the solar mass 
which still remains in a condition ad- 
mitting the free play of the pheno- 
nena of electric and chemical action— 
is composed of several atmospheres 
in which air and water extend in dif- 
ferent proportions and at different 
levels—the watery combinations in 
a state of vapour; but that in con- 
sequence of the immense electrical 
action proceeding from the body of 
the sphere, and the conditions of in- 
tense heat, they both exist in a state 
of perpetual Titeubenes ¢ that the 


spots which are seen are caused by 
immense masses of electrical force, 
accumulated on parts of the surfa 
which rising, burst through the sti 
chaotic elemental envelope, creating 


breaches therein ; and that the exter- 
nal atmosphere thus illuminated ulti- 
mately attains equilibrium from the 
reyolution of the sphere, which causes 
in such stratas of rarefied matter a cor- 
respon@ing circular movement. The 
masses appear of rotund form when 
they rise from the body of the sphere 
—just that assumed by masses of ex- 
plosive vapour; then rising into the 
superior rarefied strata of element, 
burst and scatter, like thunder- 
clouds, thousands of miles in magni- 
tude. Though differing from electric 
light, which is without heat, as here 
produced, the sun’s light must, never- 
theless, have its origin in an electrical 
process, resulting from the perpetual 
change taking place in matter, and 
from the vast quantity of electricity 
evolved by molecular attrition in the 
enormous sphere during condensation. 
It isafamiliar phenomena that when a 

uantity of electricity is accumulated, 
the union of its positive and negative 
elements (by a wire, or vapour, or 
other conductor) is attended with a 
development of heat, light, and sound, 
one may then imagine what this ac- 
tion must be, going on in a sphere of 
such enormous magnitude as the sun 
—the enormous outbursts of heat, 
and flame, and the incessant thunder 
which must pervade its vast atmos- 
phere surrounding the mighty cir- 


a photos-#ing the tremendous sound which 


must attend the electrical processes in 
the solar photosphere, query, though 
lost in vacant space, in consequence of 
its rarity, and hence non-conducting 
to fons j would it be possible by con- 
structing an optical condenser which 
would unite with the requisitions of 
such an instrument the form of a yast 
aural conductor, to become sensible of 
sound ommane by the sun’s ray, and 
thus hear the remote echoes of the 
=—_e solar thunderings ? 

he law of gravity or weight is a 
law of attraction to a centre ; that of 
light, radiation from a centre. The 
repulsive power which La Faye 
has considered probable as attaching 
to the sun food which would seem 
necessary to prevent a planet being 
drawn out of its orbit when, durin 
parhelion, the gravity of the centra 
sphere is strongest) may yet be found 
to be the effect of the immense radia- 
tion of the sun, it being only in vacant 
space that the action of an imponder- 
able body, such as light, can be tested. 
If there is anything in this hypothesis 
the final absorption of the planets 
into the mass of the sun will date 
from the cessation or extinction of the 
electric process on which his light 
depends. 


RECEIPT FOR MAKING DIAMOND. 


Dr1amonD when fused by heat in the 
open air leaves a residue of pure car- 
bon. Its attraction for solar light is 
so great that after absorption, it is 
sure to give it off when placed in a 
dark room. Its extreme refrangibi- 
lity shows it to have for its base an 
oily substance. It is a bad conductor 
of electricity, like all such substances. 
pn te we take a portion of pure 
carbon (which is a powerful conductor 
of electricity) produced by burning to 
sooty residue a quantity of vegetable 
oil, say oil of origanum, which is the 
most inflammable ; then place it ina 
closed air-tight vessel constructed so 
asto admit a saturating supply of oxy- 
gen (which is a powerful conductor of 
electricity); then bring to bear on this 
intensely oxygenized piece of carbon 
a strong and constant electric current, 
While the latter produces volatili-» 
zation and intense molecular aggrega- 
tions, it is very possible that the union 
of oxygen with the carbon, under such 
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conditions, would result in the recon-. stantly in the light of the sun, which 
struction of diamond substance, which exercises such influence on @pystalli-” 


would take a crystallized form under 
the influence of the current; while the 
oxygen would restore to the diamond 
base the quality which it had lost. The 
instrument should be exposed con- 


zation ; and as the harder the erystal 
the longer the time it takes to form, 
the process of the experiment would, 
of necessity, be extended over several 
or many years. 





THE GRAND TOUR.—FIFTH EXCURSION—continued. 


DRESDEN TO VIENNA, 


PEREGRINE and his tutor supposed 
that the dissipation of Prague, in 
which they had mixed but slightly, 
could scarcely be surpassed ; but they 
were disagreeably undeceived on their 
becoming free of the Court of 
Miinchen. The French comedy might 
be enjoyed every night; so might 
more than one ball; so might very 
high play also. There were concerts 
in the palace three times a week, at 
which the company assisted in masks. 
After the fatigue of listening to the 
music, they refreshed themselves by 
gambling, and wound up the enter- 
tainment by a dance—still in masks, 
if they chose. The guests paid some- 
thing at entrance, which offering was 
to the benefit of the Electoral valets- 
de-chambre, and these fortunate offi- 
cials derived further emolument from 
hiring or selling packs of cards to 
the votaries of chance. Charles 
Albert, Elector of Bavaria, the life in 
your Court could scarcely (using words 
in their ordinary sense) be called an 
edifying one. 

During their stay at Munich they 
made more than one visit to Nymph- 
enbourg—a delightful hunting seat 
belonging to the Court, built, in 1663, 
by the grandmother of Charles Albert, 
and found by the present visitors 
adorned with portraits of the dozen 
mistresses of the previous Elector, 
Maximilian Emanuel. The Electress, 
when the Court removed thither, 
held a drawing-room three times a 
week, and gaming was freel ee 
In the evening most of the ladies, 
some of the gentlemen, and every 
foreigner, had the honour of supping 
with their Electoral Highnesses. 
Those ladies who preferred out-door 
scenery and quiet to the excitement 
of the cards and dice-box, found 
calashes at @ie bottom of the large 


flight of steps on the garden side. 
Two ladies took their seats, a gentle- 
man sat on the coachman’s perch, and 
drove, another stood guard behind, 
and so the ladies fearlessly enjoyed 
their excursion ; and the gentlemen 
generally acted the parts of their 
faithful servants to their entire 
satisfaction. Gondolas, gilt, and 
luxuriou8ly furnished, awaited the 
pleasure of all who delighted to 
skim the smooth surface of the lake. 
A forest, intersected by roads and a 
beautiful park, invited those who 
loved to hunt the stag and shoot wild 
game. ‘Taking the easy good-nature 
of the Elector and Electress into 
account, the grandeur of the apart- 
ments in the Electoral palace, and 
those belonging to Nymphénbourg, 
all the facilities for pleasant out-door 
exercises, and the charms of lake, and 
meadow, and park, and forest scenery, 
the denizens of the Court of Munich 
might have been pronounced most 
blessed among the children of Adam. 
But alas, custom deprives enjoyment 
of its zest, and unchastened pleasure 
is not to be the portion of any mortal 
in his fallen state. 

Invitations were sent to the Court 
by the Bishop of Saltzburg for all that 
did not mind the fatigue of the jour- 
ney, to come and be amused at his 
opera which he had duly performed 
three times a-year. None but native 
artists were permitted to exhibit, and 
they sung and danced in the most 
laughable style on a stage, the ceiling 
of which was not much higherthdn 
their heads. The act-intervals were 
filled by three interludes, all performed 
by the Bishop’s pages. In the first, 
shepherds came on, and sheep occa- 
sionally went in and out through the 
cut wood, and at side and back en- 
trances. In the second interlude the 
pages %Zain appeared as huntsmen 
with hound and horn, blew their 
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bugles, and chased stuffed hares, which 
were jerked here and there, right and 
left, backwards and forwards, by cords 
managed by unseen hands. The third 
interlude was presented by fishermen 
with trouts dangling at the ends of 
the fishing lines, and nets plentifully 
supplied with spoil ; but the hunting 
scene was by far the liveliest and 
most ridiculous feature of the evening. 
More than one or two senses of the 
spectators were catered for by the 
hospitable prelate. At intervals, 

oung attendants passed among them, 

earing silver goblets well supplied 
with wine, or the best beer brewed 
in Bavaria. 

Victor Hugo, Dumas, and a few 
other dramatists of the romantic 
school, had considerable trouble in 
effecting a change in the taste of their 
Parisian audiences from the classic 
tragedy of Raciae, or Corneille, or 
Crebillon Pére, to the irregular, half- 
crazy, dramas of Hernani and Henri 
III, German audiences took kindly 
to melodramatic horrors, garnished 
with buffoonery, a century before 
them. The ditferent classes of Ger- 
man society, living so much out of 
each other's sphere, and the play- 


wrights being chiefly students just 
released from their academic studies, 
they found themselyes at fault on 
the very threshold of dramatic com- 


position. They should find it neces- 
saty to introduce people of a rank 
superior to their own, and make them 
act and speak as befitted their station, 
and bring them fitly through the cir- 
cumstances incidental to their class— 
duties, and the social laws affecting 
their order. But how could they 
truthfully present usages, or actions, 
or dialogues, from the knowledge of 
which the caste-regulations of the 
empire had completely separated 
them as by an insurmountable wall ! 
Well, let them fall back on the life 
common to the middle or the peasant 
class, compose an interesting story 
out of incidents which though not of 
common occurrence were not improba- 
ble, and by bringing in contact things 
suitable for contrast or harmony, 
which are commonly found apart, 
produce pleasure or surprise. A men- 
tal operation of this kind was beyond 
* our student, whose past life had be 
oceupied with school or college studies, 
and who could draw from experience 
nothing but what seemed altogether 
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incapable of exciting interest, plea- 
sure, or surprise in an audience. 

So, taking counsel from his meer- 
schaum and his beer glass, he reasoned 
thus with himself. “The restless, 
mercurial Parisians go to their classic, 
unity-of-time-and-place tragedy, to 
have a respite from the mental toil in 
which their brains have been engaged, 
or those troubles of the heart arising 
from unduly coveting the wives or the 
property of their neighbours. A gen- 
tle and well-regulated excitement is 
all they can endure; they wish to 
induce a calm on their excited nerves. 
So, the gentleman and lady occupying 
the stage, now glancing at each other, 
now at the audience, and repeating 
heavy, set speeches, a page or two 
in length, are just what they re- 
quire. The throbbing in their pulses 
subsides as the act draws to an end ; 
and by the time the messenger an- 
nounces that the gentleman has sub- 
mitted to fate behind the curtain, and 
the lady has mentioned in confidence 
to the audience, that she too will take 
an opportunity of expiring, so soon as 
the curtain has descended and the 
company withdrawn—then, then, the 
Parisian, calm and thoughtful, departs 
to his bed-room to exhibit the same 
eenenny in conduct the ensuing 

ay. 

“How different your Englisher of 
steady habits and unvaried occupa- 
tion! His thoughts follow the me- 
chanical movements of his hands all 
day ; there is no mental activity ; all 
in the intellectual portion of his being 
is without movement ; and as there is 
norippleintheslow current of thought, 
idiocy will probably be the result. 
So, as animals when they have swal- 
lowed anything hurtful are guided by 
instinct to the herb which will bring 
relief, your overworked man of mono- 
tonous occupation, when the hour of 
rest has arrived, is not disposed to 
prolong his lethargy. He will go to 
the spectacle, and the entertainment 
best calculated to raise and hurry his 
emotions through his nervous system, 
and healthily set his brain in motion, 
and that is the drama of movement, 
of fearful situations, of sacrifice of 
life, of remorse, of bodily and mental 
suffering. Our bauers and bauerinns 
areas phlegmaticas theirisland cousins 
of many removes ; they are even less 
—_ by the desire to accumulate 
riches, and surmount the barrier 

5 
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which separates them from the next 
higher class ; consequently their tem- 
— are even more torpid. 

me then ye inspirations of terror, 
remorse, and madness! pervade my 
imagination, and let the result be a 
piece to quicken the thoughts and 
excite the emotions of my audience, 
and place the fillet of renown on my 
aching brows!” 

This or some similar succession of 
ideas crossed and recrossed the brain 
of our student, and soared and va- 
nished among the white smoky 
volumes blown from his lips, as “deep 
bemused in beer” he sat, and marked 
out his road to dramatic fame, and 
the coveted friendship and admiration 
of the denizens of the green-room ; 
and, indeed, the dreamy aspirations 
furnished by beer and tobacco were 
realized. Dramas over which brooded 
“danger, frenzy, and despair” held 
captive admiring crowds, and made a 
personage of their concoctor. 

The English gentlemen found dra- 
matic taste purer in Saxony than in 
South or West Germany. There was 


less of mob spirit among the Saxons; 
and they had learned before quitting 


Britain that executions and funerals 
ssess an extraordinary attraction 

or that collection of uneducated and 

tasteless units denominated Mos. 

Lest we should be suspected of ex- 
aggeration, we quote from an acute 
personal witness of the state of the 
native drama before Schiller composed 
“Die Rauber.” 

“Such men as appear at present in Ger- 
man plays are rarely met with in the world; 
and when here and there such do make 
their appearance, the police of the place—if 
there is any pvulice—takes the charge of 
them upon itself, and lodges them in bed- 
lam or a workhouse. 

“The characters most frequent on the 
German stage are frantic lovers, parricides, 
highwaymen, ministers, mistresses, and men 
of fashion with their pockets full of dag- 
gers and poison, melancholy men of all sorts, 
and incendiaries and gravediggers. I could 
name to you above twenty pieces, the chief 
characters in which are mad, and where the 
poet has endeavoured to exhibit his forte in 
the display of folly and distraction of mind. 
I assure you, too, upon my honour, that 
part of the German public with which I 
have had the honour to be acquainted hi- 
therto, admire, and most violently applaud 
those scenes which show the madman 
in his wildest transports. There are plays 
in which the chief character successively 
murders from twelve to fifteen people, and 
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by way of crowning the meritorious deed, 
plants a dagger at last in his own breast. It 
is a fact that pieces which have the most 
madmen and murderers in them meet with 
the greatest approbation. Nay, several 
actors and actresses have complained to 
me how difficult they found it to invent 
new ways of dying on the stage. It must 
be difficult, for there are scenes in which the 
principal performers must remain for half 
an hour in the last agonies, uttering broken 
words, and under continued convulsions; 
and it is certainly no easy task to sustain 
such a death with propriety. I have often seen 
no less than five people at once dying on the 
German stage—one ringing out his knell 
with his feet, another with his arms, a third 
with his belly, and a fourth with his head, 
while the pit seemed agonizing with joy, 
especially if the sport lasted, and clapped 
each convulsive movement. 

“The next in rank on the German stage, 
after the madmen and murderers, are drunk- 
ards, soldiers, and watchmen. These cha- 
racters correspond too niuch with the 
national humour not to be welcome to the 
audience. But why the phlegmatic Ger- 
mans, who are troubled with so few violent 
passions, and delight so little in desperate 
transactions, should take such pleasure in 
the dagger and bowl is not easily accounted 
for.” 


We have made an attempt to ac- 
count for it; but surely French and 
English audiences more than a cen- 
tury later, whose tastes might be 
suspected of a greater degree of refine- 
ment than those of the people under 
notice, are not entitled to sit in judg- 
ment on those old-world, quiet, folk, 
to whom a much smaller amount of 
mental and moral light was vouch- 
safed. Could anything witnessed by 
the quiet bauers and their wives be 
more demoralizing than thé “ King’s 
Fool,” the “ Tower of Nesle,” “Lucretia 
Borgia,” “ Pauline,” “Jack Sheppard,” 
“Oliver Twist,’ and a host nearly as 
had. The coldblooded cynicism and 
profligacy exhibited in one London 
theatre at the period of which we 
speak, in the flagitious, though witty, 
productions of Congreve, Wycherley, 
Aphra Behn, Vanburgh, and their 
contemporaries, were more calculated 
to seedets evil impressions than all 
the preposterous horrors, and luna- 
cies, and quintuple deaths that were 
perpetrated in Bavaria, Suabia, and, 
at least, a third of Franconia. 


SALTZBURG. 


THE ridiculous opera furnished by 
the Bishop of Saltzburg, by forcing 
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on us a consideration of the drama in 
Germany, has carried us away from 
this little mountain city, at and in the 
neighbourhood of which our explorers 
spent some days. It is not in our im- 
mediate line of duty to give long de- 
scriptions, of natural features of 
country nor great buildings, which 
may be seen at this day in the same 
condition as they were a century and 
a quarter since ; but we cannot for- 
bear to direct attention to the grand 
amphitheatre of hills by which the 
little city is surrounded ; the high 
rock on the west, with the castle 
perched on it ; the rock, perpendicular 
on both sides, crowned by planta- 
tions on its flat summit, and the pas- 
sage cut through it at its narrowest 

art. Another remarkable rock, five 

undred feet high, and resembling a 
wall, stretches from the river, a dis- 
tance of three miles, till it meets the 
inner edge of the semicircular group 
of hills. 

In their explorations among the 
surrounding mountains they met with 
no more striking adventure than 
sleeping out a night among the hills, 
in the hut of a shepherdess, who 
dwelt there during the entire fine 
weather, till the approach of winter 
sent her and‘her flocks down into 
the plain. They saw the sheep and 
goats collected by the sound of a 

ute in the evening, supped and 
breakfasted on bread, cheese, and 
milk, slept on hay, and—an unusual 
thing for people in their rank—en- 
joyed a glorious sunrise. 

In one of the neighbouring hills 
they entered a cleft from which a 
torrent of the coldest water falls 
from one natural basin to another, 
and distinctly heard strange noises 
from the interior of the mountain. 
Their guide accounted for it by re- 
lating that Charlemagne, and his 
knights, and whole Court were all 
occupied within at carousals or mar- 
tial exercises, and that on a certain 
night in the year all came out through 
the cleft where they were standing, 
and went in procession to the cathe- 
dral of the city. So, let Ireland, Scot- 
land, and Wales abandon their claim 
to exclusive property in companies 
of knights of former days still keeping 
watch in their enchanted caverns. 
iene vere = in — ee 
(the guides said so at ry be ap- 
wee to’ believe what they said) 


wizards with their heads reposing on 
stone tables round which their white 
beards have rolled themselves twenty 
times. Belated and wandering goat- 
herds have been led by hermits, sup- 
posed to have died a thousand years 
ago, into caverns splendidly lighted 
up, and displaying uncountable trea- 
sures in gold, silver, and precious 
stones. 

During their rambles in this moun- ~ 
tain region, they were agreeably im- 
pressed with the simplicity and kind- 
ness of the peasants, who were ready 
to assist them in any way without 
prospect of reward. They found 
them little anxious, out or in doors, 
to cover head or breast, and most of 
them allowed their beards to grow 
as long as nature permitted. This 
profusion of*hair, enhanced by the 
crop on the breast, gave them rather 
a rough uncouth appearance at a dis- 
tance, but on a near approach their 
countenances attracted by the mingled 
expression of frankness, cheerfulness, 
and good-nature which mantled over 
them. “4 

They were by no means as econo- 
mical in the article of food as the 
peasants of Switzerland. They would 
eat meat; and whether fat or lean 
they would / it into a preparation 
of hog’s-lard. They economized, how- 
ever, in the article of clothing. They 
spun and wove their own wool into 
coats, waistcoats, and breeches ; they 
knitted their own stockings and 
made their own shoes. They were 
courageous,.and would defend their 
mountain hearths and altars like 
lions, but did not shine as disciplined 
soldiers, owing to causes already 
mentioned. 


The strangers were so well disposed 
to these brave courteous people, that 
they would have been glad in their 
letters to their friends to have praised 
the young men and women for good 
conduct. This unfortunately was 
put out of their row, both by what 


they saw and what they heard. In 
many cases a man bringing his bridé 
home, had the pleasure or pain of 
setting up his household gods with a 
small family of two or three children 
already provided. The lesser good 
attending this greater evil consisted 
in the exceedingly few instances of 
child-murder that occurred in the 
district. The men were constant to 
their vows, and preliminary offences 
15 


* 





against chastity were not attended 
with such disgrace and loss.of esti- 
mation in Saltzburg as in other 
places. One restriction was firmly 
established and submitted to, but it 
did not appear to have produced any 
beneficial results worth mentioning. 
A young lover paying an evening 
visit to his mistress, could not lift 
latch or draw bolt till he had re- 
peated a well-established and prolix 
formula in rhyme, expressive of his 
inward woes and outward suffer- 
ings—these last caused by rain, snow, 
or bitter cold. However unhappy 
his condition might make Dulcinea 
for the moment, there she was obliged 
by rigorous custom to leave him, 
melting or shivering, till the invoca- 
tion came to an end. 

Before they returned to Munich 
our tourists paid a visit to the moun- 
tain village of Berchtolsgaden, where 
a considerable quantity of the toys 
exported by Augsburg and Nuremberg 
were made. They found the men, 


women, and children of two or three 
families sitting in one of the cottages, 
and finishing off with nimble fingers, 
crucifixes, horses, with spurs, little 
rasps, cuckoos, mannikins, rats, mice, 


straw-baskets, &c. Everywhere in 
their excursions among the moun- 
taineers, they found thein thoroughly 
content with their condition. In one 
frightful valley, chiefly occupied by 

shepherds, miners, and iron-melters, 
; they noticed a saying very general— 
“When any one falls from Heaven, 
he drops into Dintner Valley.” In 
one sense they had reason to be 
proud of their locality-—it was such 
an out-of-the-way place, and so in- 
significant, that it had escaped tax- 
ation. 

During their stay they were hospi- 
tably entertained in the household of 
the Archbishop, who pointed out to 
them with some pride the profusion 
of pative marble used in the churches, 
and the beauty of the cathedral, con- 
structed on the model of the Basilica 
of St. Peter's, at Rome. He also 
pleasantly remarked that they ought 
to take some additional interest in 
Saltzburg, as its apostle and patron, 
St. Virgil (Feargal, fair or excellent 
man), might be said to bea neighbour 
of theirs. He had arrived there from 
Ireland, converted the natives to 
Christianity, founded the archbishop- 
ric, and aided the good cause by his 
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learning, which was very great, for 
the time. He had put forth as a very 
probable truth that the earth was 
not flat, but round, and thus was pro- 
vided with an antipodes, 

Modern visitors to Saltzburg will 
find it shorn of much of the glory and 
consideration which it enjoyed when 
our friends were there. The Arch- 
bishop then was a sovereign prince, 
enjoyed a large revenue, supported a 
little army, and a very large number 
of little gentry who really had no 
patrimony of their own, and yet 
would be ill-satisfied if not addressed 
as Gnadige Herrn. They held 
various little offices connected with 
the palace and cathedral, and looked 
with much contempt on the Bavarian 
gentry of the plains. 

The only annoyance the English- 
men experienced as Protestants, was 
the being obliged to kneel when the 
Host was borne through the streets 
to the bedside of a sick man. The 
sacristans were rough and ready with 
their hands and staves, if the pro- 
cession was not so honoured. But 
our sensible friends, after their first 
experience of a procession, always 
kept their ears open to the sound of 
the bell which heralded its approach ; 
they then quietly got out of the way, 
and thus neither did violence to their 
consciences, nor showed disrespect 
to the religious observances of the 
place. They were rather amused by 
a characteristic incident that was 
reported to them by a humorous 
officer of the Archbishop’s household, 
who passed for a wag. They were 
not able to ascertain whether there 
was a foundation of truth for it or 
not. 

A zealous priest had been for a 
considerable time perplexed by such 
conduct in the youthful portion of 
his congregation as we indicated some 
paragraphs back. At last he plainly 
told his audience that if the young 
men and women did not reform, he 
would be little surprised to see the 
devil in person appear some day and 
carry off a few before their time. The 
shrewd guess proved correct. While 
in the most earnest passage of his 
next Sunday’s sermon, the enemy of 
mankind, fully furnished with horns 
and other frightful appendages, 
sprung up through a corner of the 
floor, gave a yell, and exhibited a soot- 
bag for the accommodation of a few 
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select victims. Great was the terror 
of the conscious delinquents, and 
urgent the rush to the door. uch 
improvement would have been 
effected but for an indiscreet babbler, 
who whispered that the dreadful ap- 
parition was the schoolmaster tricked 
up for the occasion. 


MUNICH AGAIN. 


One of the earliest impressions of 
our friends on their return to Munich 
was, that they had changed a region 
where good nature and _ sincerity 
ruled for one of insincerity and world- 
liness Their eyes were opened more 
than before to the great evils arising 
from unrestricted play, ceaseless dis- 
sipation, and a very lax tone of 
morality. They were aware of hun- 
dreds of men moving in the Court 
circle without any visible means of 
supporting their position becomingly. 
The Elector found himself obliged to 
create or keep up small offices for the 
support of these needy gentlefolk, 
and of course his farmers and indus- 
trious subjects in general had to bear 
the burden. Generally the sovereign 
himself was the idol of his subjects ; 
but his ministers,and these expensive 
“gracious nobles” who could not 
want, and would not work, were 
detested. Mentor, being one day in 
a chureh, knelt down at a prie-dieu, 
near some others. While there, a 
man, who seemed by his dress to be a 
rson of consequence, approached 
im, offered him a pinch of snuff, and 
having made some remarks on the 
ornaments of the church, entered 
into a detail of his own wants, and 
asked for assistance. His pupil had 
been accosted in another church in 
the same way bya fashionably dressed 
beggarwoman. 

When the Englishmen recovered 
from the first spells thrown over them 
by the cordial reception of the sove- 
reign, the pleasant liberty of the 
Court, the assemblies, the concerts, 
and the charms of the earthly paradise 
of Nymphenbourg, they began to be 
sensible of a spirit of indolence,a want 
of patriotism, a devotedness to the 
gratification of the senses, an insane 
eagerness for titles, and a thorough 
indifference to the good or bad con- 
dition of the industrial classes of the 
electorate. 

A contemporary of our travellers 


has left us this sketch of the appear- 
ange of the Bavarians :— 


“The characteristic of a Bavarian is a 
very round head, a little peaked chin, a 
large belly, and a pale complexion. They 
have great fat bellies, short clubbed feet, 
narrow shoulders, a thick round head, and 
short necks. They are heavy and awkward 
in their carriage, and their small eyes be- 
tray a great deal of roguery. The women 
in general are some of the most beautiful 
creatures in the world. They are, indeed, 
something gross, but their skin surpasses 
all the carnation ever used by painters. 
I saw some peasant girls with such clear 
complexions that they appeared quite trans- 
parent. They are well shaped, and more 
lively and graceful than the men. The 
people of the capital are too fond of gold 
and mixed colours. The country people 
dress without any taste at all. The chief 
ornament of the men is a long broad waist- 
coat, strangely embroidered, from which 
their breeches hang very low and loose, 
probably to give free play to their bellies, 
which is the chief part of a Bavarian.” 


From what has been hinted already 
it will not be expected that our in- 
spectors should find the proprieties 
very rigorously cultivated either in the 
cities or plains of Bavaria among the 
young people. Neither did they meet 
with that natural politeness which 
they had witnessed among the pea- 
sauts of Saltzburg. When Lovie the 
country on their route to Vienna, they 
had occasion to stop at a Wirthhaus 
for an hour or so, and were thoroughly 
disgusted with the brutal language 
ae conduct of a party of country 
folk drinking and playing cards. 
While abuse and noise were at their 
height, the Angelus was rung out in 
the neighbouring steeple, and at once 
the wrathful voices were still, and 
the performers engaged in prayer. 
“Good !” said the travellers; “ the 
are recalled to a sense of their ill 
behaviour, and will now separate in 
quiet.” Ah,nosuchthing! About half 
a minute after the third chime they 
were up, and hard at the interrupted 
work, their language as abusive as if 
a pious thought had never occupied 
their minds for a moment. 

—— found the cottages ill de- 
fended against the weather, large 
stones laid on the roofs to keep the 
covering in its place, filthy pools be- 
fore the houses, and planks Jaid over 
them to afford a dry — to the 
doors. They heard of faction fights 
and deaths at assemblies of the 








country people, and on the whole 


were not sorry when they passed imto 
the Austrian territory. 


RATISBON, 


RatisBon detained our explorers for 
a few days. The old city with its 
strong antique houses, and narrow 
crooked streets, and bridge built b 
the devil, furnished at that eaiel, 
and long after, residences for the re- 
ee of the different German 

tates, and halls for their delibera- 
tions. The Commissioner of the Em- 
peror took precedence of all, even 
crowned kings, and once was sadly 
censured for paying the Duke of Lor- 
raine a visit, inviting him to dine, 
and setting him on all occasions at 
his right hand. He defended his 
conduct on the plea of the Duke 
being his imperial master’s nephew, 
and very narrowly escaped a formal 
censure. 

When an electoral minister sought 
an audience of the great man, he 
was conducted by four gentlemen 
of the household to the audience- 
chamber through a guard-room in 
which fifty moustached, pipe-clayed, 
and gaitered soldiers, looking unut- 
terable things, and bearing muskets 
on their shoulders, grimly eyed the 
procession as it filed between their 
ranks. On entering the audience- 
chamber the Commissioner advanced 
from under his canopy to a half-way 
point. Having performed that piece 
of fatigue, he covered himself, and 
took possession of an arm-chair under 
the canopy, the visitor sitting in an- 
other, with his feet on the a, and 
his back obliquely towards the door. 
The audience ended, the Commis- 
sioner accompanied him back to the 
half-way point, and there commended 
him to the four gentlemen and the 
fifty soldiers. A Prince’s envoy was 
obliged to be satisfied with an escort 
of three gentlemen, nor did the great 
man take the trouble of advancing a 
single step from where he stood 

acefully leaning on a table under 

is canopy. Whenseated, this visitor’s 
feet barely touched the edge of the 
carpet, and his back was full towards 
the door. Still he might be worse 
off, for the deputy of a free state had 
only one guardian of gentle blood 
when running the gauntlet in the 
guard-room, and his chair in the pre- 
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sence-chamber was unprovided with 
arms. 

There was an unsocial spirit among 
these deputies and ambassadors. 
There were but few cheerful reunions. 
The envoys were often seen going 
about in hackney coaches, for their 
salaries were small, and they gave 
but few entertainments. Their bick- 
erings among each other were fre- 
quent, and as Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu said, “ An envoy to Ratis- 
bon regularly received half a dozen 
quarrels among the perquisites of his 
office.” 

The position of the dords of the 
creation in the city of the Dietebeing 
thus uncomfortable, let us learn from 
the same writer how matters stood 
with the ladies. 


“You may be sure the ladies are not 
wanting on their side in cherishing and 
improving these important picques, which 
divide the town almost into as many parties 
as there are families. They choose rather 
to suffer the mortification of sitting almost 
alone on their assembly-nights than to re- 
cede one jdt from their pretensions. I have 
not yet been here above a week, and yet I 
have heard from almost every one of them 
the whole history of their wrongs, and 
dreadful complaints of the injustice of their 
neighbours, in hopes to draw me to their 
party. But I think it very prudent to re- 
main neuter; though if I were to stay among 
them there would be no possibility of con- 
tinuing so, their quarrels running so high 
that they will not be civil to those that 
visit their adversaries. The foundation of 
these everlasting disputes turns upon rank, 
place, and the title of Excellency, which 
they all pretend to, and, what is very hard, 
will give it to nobody. For my own part 
I could not forbear advising them (for the 


. public good) to give the title of Excellency 


to everybody, which would include the re- 
ceiving of it from everybody; but the very 
mention of such a dishonourable peace was 
received with much indignation. And, in- 
deed, I began to think myself ill-natured to 
offer to take from them in a town where 
there are so few diversions, so entertaining 
an amusement. I know that my peaceable 
disposition already gives me a very ill 
figure, and that it is publicly whispered as 
a piece of very impertinent pride in mis, 
that I have been hitherto saucily civil to 
everybody, as if I thought nobody good 
enough to quarrel with. I should be obliged 
to change my behaviour if I did not intend 
to pursue my journey in a few days.” 


From the moment of their coming 
into the Austrian possessions, they 
felt the leaden hand of etiquette 
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pressing down every genial grace and 
uty 


of social life. This curse does 
not seem to have been inflicted by 
any one, Kaiser or Kaiserinn, but 
seemed to brood over every individual 
from the highest to the lowest. When 
they came within the influence of the 
imperial circle, they could perceive 
. that Emperor, and Empress, and 
Archduchesses,. felt its restraints as 
irksome as their courtiers, but saw no 
means to procure freedom from its 
unlovely and wearisome tyranny. 

They went down the Danube some- 
times by boat, sometimes by the Eil- 
Wagon, as portions of the fine stream 
were then innavigable; and were 
gratified by the comfortable appear- 
ance of the farmers, many of them 
driving in their calashes. More than 
once they paid a slight tribute of ad- 
miration to a farmer’s daughter as 
she passed them with her handsome 
features shaded by a broad gray or 
black felt hat. More than once they 
were importuned for alms for a new- 
married couple, and found that the 
circumstance was not so much owing 
to need as custom. 

Owing to their appearance and 
high-bred manners they were treated 
with civility at the frontiers, but saw 
some French teachers of languagesand 
others handled roughly enough. Let 
present tourists down the Danube be 
thankful. The yessel which conveyed 
our travellers was built on the model 
of Noah’s ark, without the window; 
and men, beasts, merchandize, and 
other incumbrances were stowed away 
without distinction. The Englishmen 
spent most of the time on deck, 
though at the risk of being heaved 
into the stream. After experiencing 
pany changes of mre. from the con- 
fined dark valley to the lovely prospect 
furnished by sun-lighted hill, and 
forest, and meadow, they neared the 
capital of Austria. 


VIENNA. 


From their first srpscath to the 


Austrian capital till their departure, 
they were sensible of a certain dry- 
ness of the atm re, notwith- 
standing the vicinity of the fine and 
broad river. They approached by 
the suburbs, of course, in which the 

could distinguish several large build- 
ings,. but the roads or streets uncom- 
fortable with dust, They were al- 
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ready familiar with the ornamental 
and useful grassy slopes, outside the 
walls in the fortified towns of the 
continent, but were scarcely prepared 
for the delightful glacis, stretchin 
outwards from the trick defences 0 
Vienna, to distances of two and three 
furlongs, with grassy slopes, walks, 
and rows of trees. he mean 
breadth of the city proper was, and 
still is, only a mile. They. found the 
houses built of white stone, large and _ 
high, and enclosing courts, and the 
streets comparatively narrow. Suit- 
able lodgings had been provided for 
them within the ramparts, before 
their arrival ; but if cheapness had 
been an object they would have been 
obliged to betake themselves to the 
suburbs. A French professor, whose 
acquaintance they made soon after, 
gave them an account of his troubles 
while hunting for an apartment on his 
arrival. It must be understood that 
in these large houses, five or six 
stories high, a family occupied one, 
or, if in very good circumstances, 
two floors ; such flats not being con- 
fined to that side of the square block 
which fronted the street. 


“You have no idea, dear sirs, of the 
trouble I had to provide myself with a pro- 
per habitation, I ran about the city three 
whole days before I could get housed. It 
is not here as at Paris, where there is an 
office in every part of the city, giving an 
account of whatever houses or lodgings 
are td be let, and at what price. Here, 
every owner of a house puts up a bill 
before his door, stating very circumstan- 
tially what rooms he has empty. As each 
story has an owner who may have an 
apartment vacant, you often find the doors 
of the houses plastered all over with 
advertisements, and may be nearly half an 


. hour reading before you get the information 


you need. 

“The first room I saw was up four pair 
of stairs. The looks of it did not displease 
me, but as soon as I heard that the owner 
of it was a Gnadige Herr, I said in French 
to my laquais de place, ‘Away! I will haye 
nothing to do with a gnadige herr who has 
half of his hired habitation to underlet.’ 
The next house I went into, I mounted up 
six pair of stairs. When I got to the 
top there came out of a lower apartment 
a diminutive man in a night gown. He 
had a pen sticking behind his ear, and was 
followed by a maid, who gave him the ap- 
pellation of Your Honour. “ Only your 
Honour,” thought I to myself, “ this ma: 
do.” I went into the room, and was 
induced by the pure air of these upper res 
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gions to close the bargain, when it came 
into my head to open a window, and look 
what prospect I should have. I could dis- 
cover nothing but roofs and chimneys—not 
a glimpse of the city. ‘Away,’ said I 
again. Among other landlords we came to 
an Excellence, or rather to a Magnificence, 
who lived in the back part of a ground 
floor, and with whom I did not choose to 
partake of the foul air he breathed. Next 
day we commenced business with a Gnadige 
Frau (gentlewoman). She recommended 
her Fraulein Tochter (lady daughter) to me 
for so many things, that I found it impos- 
sib‘e to come to an agreement with her. 
* Look here,’ said she: ‘my daughter herself 
will bring you your coffee in the morning. 
If you choose any tea of an afternoon, my 
daughter herself will wait upon you with it. 
If you choose to treat us now and then to a 
play, and are too late for your traiteur, our 
cold supper will be at your service,’ and so 
on. I went away again, finding that all 
the lodgings that have any free air or pros- 
pect are much dearer than at Paris.” 


The prices of which the Frenchman 
complained were eighteen shillings 
per month for an apartment in a 
good street, or six shillings in a bad 
one. He ended by getting a good 
apartment in a good street in the 

ariahef suburb at the last-men- 
tioned price. The unlucky professor 
was sufficiently inconvenienced by 
the dust in the suburban streets 
when entering the city every morn- 
ing. The glacis was not exempt 
from it, as it did not at that period 
present the pleasant prospect it 
affords in our days. Neither were 
the streets in the suburbs, nor in the 
“y. provided with footways. 

n consequence of the many pro- 


rietorships established in a single 
ouse, neither entrance, nor dirty 


stone stairs indicated wealth or 
cleanliness ; but when the suite of 
apartments belonging to a noble 
family was entered, the eye would be 
struck by the profusion of rich fur- 
niture, large mirrors in silver frames, 
expensive Brussels tapestry, and win- 
dow curtains of Genoa damask or 
velvet nearly covered with gold lace or 
embro.dery. These, for the extent of 
eight or nine large rooms were diver- 
sified by fine pictures, vast jars of 
japan china, and lustres of rock 
crystal. Indeed the strangers began 
to be sensible of a degree of compe- 
tence guns the shopkeepers and 
artizans, and even labourers, which 
they had not as yet witnessed in any 
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city at home or abroad. There was 
no feverish, incessant striving to ac- 
quire more riches, or to escape desti- 
tution. Provisions; and*other neces- 
saries of life seemed abundant, and 
instances of theft and violence were 
scarcely heard of. 

Of course, Peregrine, in right of his 
father’s wealth and station, found a 
welcome at several houses of the no- 
bility. But he soon became aware 
that once a stranger was received in 
any high family, the doors of all were 
open to him. The custom of observ- 
ing gala days was universal. These 
were held in honour of the birth-days 
or saints’ days of the Emperor, Em- 
press, and lords and ladies. Thus, 
St. Charles’s and St. Elizabeth’s days 
were sure to be held in high honour ; 
and so with the saints’ days of the 
nobility. Apartments were fitted out 
in the richest style on these occasions, 
and the most magnificent dresses 
were displayed. The Viennese were 
more celebrated for the dearness of 
their stuffs than for the good taste 
shown in their make and ornamen- 
tation. 

These festivals were not held by 

the individuals whose saint,or birth- 
day was to be celebrated, but by 
some friend. Thus the Gnadige Frau 
Emilia, would make it understood 
that on the saints’ day of her very no- 
ble and very-worthy-to-be-loved dear 
friend, the high-born Lady Gertrude, 
she would keep high festival. No 
particular invitations were sent ; but 
every gentleman and lady desirous of 
giving pleasure to the Ladies Emilia 
and Gertrude would put on their 
richest attire and present themselves 
at the apartments of the first-men- 
tioned lady, pay their compliments, 
partake of a variety of ices, and sit 
down to conversation, or ombre, or 
on game, indeed, except 
1azard, which was not at all per- 
mitted. Lady Emilia never felt her- 
self obliged to return the visit of 
anyone present at this re-union ; and 
while it lasted seemed to take no note 
of the coming or non-coming of this 
or that friend. 

Whatever defects the Englishmen 
found among the Austrian noblesse 
lack of hospitality was not numbered 
among them. At the first dinner 
they were invited to, they were given 
to understand that they would confer 
pleasure and honour on their present 
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hosts by dining with them on the 
same day of every week during their 
stay in the city. They were present 
at entertainments where fifty dishes 
were served in succession, and no less 
than eighteen different wines. The 
same profusion was displayed by the 
mere gentlefolk and holders of office 
in the court; nay, the bourgeois 
would have their seven or eighit re- 
moves and their four or five varieties 
of wine at their tables. 

To these festivals Bohemia, Hun- 
gary, anil Moravia furnished abun- 
dance of wild game—partridge, phea- 
sant, deer, hare, wild boar, &c. The 
Danube and the Hungarian lakes con- 
tributed varieties of fish. Oysters 
came from the Adriatic—they could 
not procure them nearer home ; and, as 
Lady Mary elegantly said, “ 7 ate 
them greedily, stink ornostink.” They 
obtained their truffles from Piedmont 
with better fortune than the shell- 
fish, for even the passage of the Alps 
did not deprive them of their flavour. 
That section of our readers who take 
any interest in gastronomical studies 
will not be sorry to see a list of the 
wines consumed at the tables of Prince 


Schwartzemberg and the Archbishop 


of Vienna—viz. vin d’Absynthe, 
vin d’Autriche, vin de Razersdorf, 
Do. de Rhin, Moselle, Nuitz, Cham- 
agne, Malaga, Bacaret, Alicante, 

msec, vin de Cerises, and vin de 
Tokay. 

Now, as to the temperance or 
otherwise of the guests, we must 
say a word. Peregrine and his tutor, 
in their letters home, asserted that 
they did not witness angintoxication 
or deep devotion to the wines of 
Tokay or Champagne among their 
fellow guests or entertainers. Another 
informant, whose company was sought 
for among the citizens and the lower 
ranks of the gentry, thus delivers his 
testimony concerning their love of 
good cheer :— 


‘A man eats much better heresthan he 
does at Paris, and he certainly eats a great 
deal more. At the tables of the middling 
rank, including the servants of the Court, 
merchants, and the better kindsof mechanics, 
you’ commonly see six, eight, or even ten 
dishes, with from two to four kinds of wine. 
They commonly sit two hours at table, 
They breakfast till they dine, and they dine 
till they sup, with only the in ption of 
a short walk or going to the play. If you 
go into a coffee-house, of which there are 


about seventy, or into a beer-house, which 
are the most elegant and best furnished of 
all the public houses (1 saw one with red, 
damask tapestry, pictures with gilt frames, 
looking-glasses, clocks a-la-Grecque, and 
marble tables), you will see nothing but 
a perpetual motion of jaws. One thing you 
may rest assured of, that no one will come 
up to you, or be troublesome with ques- 
tions. No man there talks at all, except 
with his neighbour, and then he most com- 
monly whispers.” 


The same authority declared that 
in the houses of some who professed 
hospitality, and the science of Sgavowr 
vvre, in pertection, appliances were 
provided in a neighbouring room, 
such as Vitellius and Heliogabalus 


.were in the habit of employing, to 


renew their sated appetites. These 
were at the disposal of such of his 
guests as wished to prolong the plea- 
sures of eating and drinking further 
than nature would permit without 
correction. 

Before our friends were acquainted 
with the habits of their new friends 
in Vienna, they paid a morning visit 
at a house where they had been much 
gratified by the kindly nature of their 
reception, and the agreeable and lively 
conversation of the amiable hostess 
and her daughters. The servant did 
not even take the message, or tell the 
stereotyped fiction of the ladies not 
being at home. He simply said they 
were occupied. The nobleman at 
whose door they were standing was 


just then passing in, took the visitors 


into the reception room, and court- 
eously let them a little into the secret. 
“You must know, gentlemen,” said 
he, “that receptions by our ladies 
before dinner are as yet unknown in 
this city of ours. After a somewhat 
late rising they take a cup of coffee 
orchocolate ; then the piously-inclined 
devote some time to reading a book of 
religion, or get themselves ready to 
hear a Mass ; and after that duty is 
accomplished they find occupation in 
dressing themselves for the early din- 
ner of Vienna (half-past one o'clock), 
You have seen and admired the flims 
towers of gauze, cane-work, an 
feathers, which our ladies heroically 
bear on their heads. It is not ina 
few minutes such structures can be 
raised. However, it cannot be ex- 
pected that we men should be able to 
tell what our ladies can find to occupy 
themselves for the greater part of 





forenoon. We know by the indiscreet 
babbling of children and chamber- 
maids, that they would be much cha- 
grined if father, or brother, or be- 
trothed, could get a glimpse at that 
time of their outward woman, if I 
may say so—I know that outward-man 
is an established phrase expression. 
They certainly are not reading philo- 
sophy, poetry, or romance, for they 
have got no =~ of the description 
under their hands ; and besides, as I 
must say to their credit, books of de- 
votion are their favourites. Oh, I 
forgot to mention that visits to the 
confessional occasionally occupy part 
of the forenoon.” 
In fact, the English wanderers found 
the ladies of V 
terested in the belles lettres or litere 
humaniores. At that time they re- 
ceived the tyraunigal laws of fashion 
from Paris once a month. An idol, 
much resembling a dressed doll, came 
to them from Parisian priestesses, 
adepts in the Eleusinian mysteries, 
who fashioned it from visions vouch- 
safed by their great goddess; and they 
ceased not till they had made for 
themselves a uniform which would 
render them acceptable to their femi- 


nine Moloch. The ladyalready quoted, 
happening to be present at the attir- 
ing of a worshipper or two, has left 
us a record of a portion of the cere- 
mony. 


“ They build certain fabrics of gauze on 
their heads, about a yard high, consisting 
of three or four stories, fortified with nu- 
merous yards of heavy ribbon. The founda- 
tion of this structure is a thing they call a 
bourle, which is exactly of the same shape 
and kind, but about four times as big as 
those rolls our prudent milkmaids make use 
of to fix their pails upon. This machine 
they cover with their own hair, which they 
mix with a great deal of false, it being a 
particular beauty to have their heads too 
large to go into a moderate tub. Their 
hair is prodigiously powdered, to conceal 
the mixture, and set out with three or four 
rows of bodkins, wonderfully large, that 
stick out two or three inches from their 
hair, made of diamonds, pearls, red, green, 
and yellow stones, that it certainly requires 
as much art and experience to carry the 
load upright as to dance upon May-day 
with the garland. Their whalebone petti- 
coats outdo ours by several yards’ circum- 
ference, and cover some acres of ground.” 


After reading the above, let some 
reader, endowed with the “divine 
affiatus,” offer poetic incense to our 
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living beauties for sparing us, their 
grateful fathers, lovers, cat hashenda. 
the expense and horrors of these tetes 
or ramparts, as they were indifferently 
called. If they wes retained the 
monstrous jupons, perhaps the stern 
goddess has exacted a solemn oath to 
that effect. They must afflict the 
common enemy in some manner or 
other. 

The Austrian ladies, as we have 
from other sources, were neither dis- 
tinguished by beauty nor plainness, 
yet see how ill-naturedly Lady Mary 
treatsthem. She adds tothe remarks 
quoted, “‘ You may easily suppose how 
this extraordinary dress sets off and 
improves the natural ugliness with 
which God Almighty has been pleased 
to endow them, generally speaking. 
Even the lovely Empress herself is 
obliged to comply in some degree 
with these absurd fashions, which 
they would not quit for all the 
world.” 

Even the poor little frauleins of 
seven or eight years of age were fitted 
up in the same fashion by their merci- 
less mammas, who, to fill the measure 
of their idolatry, did not scruple to 
paint themselves mercilessly, with, 
of course, the knowledge of these 
little victims, who looked up to them 
for everything. 

Our Englishmen scarcely ever heard 
political matters discussed. This did 
not appear so much to proceed from 
fear of attracting the notice of the 
Court, as from a sort of persuasion 
that the Emperor would always do 
tlie best possible thing under every 
circumstance, that he had the welfare 
of his subjects next his heart, and that 
their interests were safe under his 
care. This being the case, and literary 
or scientific subjects not seeming to 
interest the ladies, the theatre was 
naturally the chief topic of intelligent 
conversation. Every possible remark 
having been made on the subject, the 
ordinary social gossip of the day 
becamg.the staple of the entertain- 
ment. This being exhausted, it could 
be seen what society owed to the 
ladies maligned as above. The men’s 
resources quite exhausted, they came 
to the rescue ; and by their wit, viva- 
city, and general information on com- 
mon topics, infused new life into the 
flagging conversation, Often the men 
failed in a mere quarter of an hour, 
and for the rest of the evening, the 
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women kept up the and were the 
good genii that scat: social enjoy- 
ment and pleasantry around them. 
It is very true, as the correspondent 
already quoted, remarked, “that their 
fund consisted only of the news of 
the day, but the news gave rise to 
remarks, and the remarks gave rise to 
observations that often proved very 
interesting. With the men there was 
not even that resource, they were too 
stupid.” 

hose noble dames, young and old, 
had received their education in con- 
vents, where the goof nuns laboured 
effectually to inspire them with a 
spirit of devotion, and along with 
teaching them the ordinary useful 
branches of reading, writing, gram- 
mar, arithmetic (in edemnttl and 
outlines of geography and history, 
dwelt at some length on thecatechism, 
the ry of the church, and the 
lives saints. They had never 
attended a course of lectures on social 
science or literary subjects—never 
dreamed of the possibility of a Miss 
Martineau, an Emily Faithful, or a 
Miss Cobb ; hence the level, above 
which the tide of conversation never 
rose. We must again quote our just 


and reasonable Frenchman in proof 
that Lady Mary was carried away by 
a desire of saying a smart thing, even 
to lower a portion of her own sex. 


“ The women of this place are handsome 
and well made (mark that!), but they have 
no colour (of their own, to wit), and their 
faces are not interesting. They are easy 
and lively in their motions, their gait, and 
their speech. They are more composed, 
more determined, and more manly than the 
Frenchwomen, but not so heroic as the 
English. There are no great beauties here, 
nor atiy very ugly women. Their winter 
dresses are Polonaises, trimmed with very 
expensive furs, which reach down to the 
feet. As these dresses have no high pockets, 
are open at the breast, and fall easily about 
the lower part of the body, they are favour- 
able to the shape, and remind us of the 
Greek simplicity. A tinge of superstition, 
peculiar to the women of this place, is 
united to great sensibility of heart, and 
rather tends to increase than to repress 
friendship, love, and benevolence.” 


Naughty Lady Mary said in her 
entertaining memoirs, that a noble 
lady of Vienna was not a whit better 
than her noble sister in Venice, Rome, 
Milaf, or Naples in the matter of 
Cicisbeism, and only incurred general 
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censure when her cavalliere servente 
had just reason to complain of infi- 
delity. On this sore subject we pre- 
fer listening to speaking. 


“Having no intrigue at all is so fara 
disgrace, that I'll assure you, a lady who 
is very much my friend here, told me but 
yesterday, how much I was obliged to her 
for justifying my condttct in a conversation 
relating to me, where it was publicly as- 
serted that I could not possibly have com- 
mon sense, since I had been in town above 
a fortnight, and had made no steps towards 

roviding an admirer. My friend pleaded 
‘or me that my stay was uncertain, and she 
believed that was the cause of my seeming 
stupidity ; and this was all she could find 
to say in my justification. 

“ But one of the pleasantest adventures 
I ever met with in my life, was last night ; 
and it will give you a just idea in whata 
delicate manner the belles passions are 
managed in this country. I was at the 
assembly of the Countess of , and the 
young Count of ——, leading me down 
stairs, asked me how long I was to stay 
at Vienna. I made answer that my 
stay depended on the emperor (The Hon. 
Wortley Montagu was ambassador to the 
Sublime Porte), and it was not in my 
power to determine it. ‘ Well, madam,’ 
said he, ‘whether your time here is to be 
long or short, I think you ought to pass it 
agreeably, and to that end you must en- 
gage in a little affair of the heart” ‘My 
heart,’ answered I, gravely enough, ‘ does 
not engage very easily; and I have no 
design of parting with it.’ ‘I see, madam,’ 
said he sighing, ‘ by the ill-nature of that 
answer, kam not to hope for it, which is a 
great mortification to me, for I am charmed 
with you. But, however, | am still devoted 
to your service; and since I am not worthy 
of your notice myself, do me the honour of 
letting me know whom youlike best amongst 
us,’ &c., &., &e. You may judge in what 
manner I should have received this compli- 
ment in my own country, but I was well 
enough acquainted with the way of this to 
know, that he really intended me an obliga- 
tion.” 


This peculiar institution did not 
meet with the same favour among 
the mercantile class as it did among 
the Gnadige Herren. A rich trades- 
man, finding that a man of fashion 
would persevere in amusing his (the 
tradesman’s) wife with his small-talk, 
while he was occupied with his ledgers 
and invoices, put an end to the unde- 
sirable state of things in this manner. 
One forenoon, when made aware of 
the spark’s presence in the reception- 
room, he assembled his servants— 
made them take flambeaux—and post 
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themselves on the broad stone stzirs. 
He then entered the room, and po- 
litely acquainted his Exvellency that 
his servants were without, waiting to 
have the pleasure of lighting him 
home. The Herr-graf Lothario af- 
fected to misunderstund him, but he 
nevertheless persisted in bowing him 
out of the room, and seeing him 
lighted into the street in the broad 
light of a fine day. The troop of 
servitors accompanied him into the 
street, and for a few steps in his pro- 
gress ; and the master standing on 
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the door-flag returned him thanks for 
the honour of his custom, more than 
once repeating his name and title, for 
the benefit of his neighbours and the 
bye-standers. 

Such a scene would not have oc- 
curred in London or Dublin without 
some accompaniment of more genuine 
feeling ; but the Vienna tradesman 
“knew his world,” as they say in 
Paris, and attained his object, while 
strictly acting up to the principles of 
politeness that ruled his artificial 
city. 
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Bout it is quite characteristic of the 
man, that he should have gone about 
with an air of business, telling every- 
body how he was determined to ex- 
haust the question, having had half-a- 
dozen clerks busy for weeks searching 
out precedents and transcribing. And 
it is no less characteristic that when 
it came to the proper moment, with 
the true fitfulness of his nature, he 
never said a single word on the ques- 
tion ! 

The unworthy malice of the Court 
could go no further, and the exhibi- 
tion of reval spite scarcely be exceed- 
ed, than by depriving Conway of his 
regiment, than whom there was no 
more gallant soldier, or purerpatriot. 
Early the are this arbitrary 
step brought out his friend Walpole 
in a very pleasant and ironical pam- 
phiet ; and almost at the same date 

another political brochure, 
on the broader and more public 
question of general warrants. It 
was called “A Defence of the Min- 
ority.”” And though in the first 
there is much of the light touching 
and gaiety of Walpole, in the last no 
one would detect either the brilliance 
or “dash” of Charles Peeneheul. 
It is a heavy unreadable disquisition, 
dealing with the question on dull and 
narrow legal grounds. 

Even its first argument is founded 
on @ misrepresentation, which was 
generally exposed, and the whole 
satisfactorily confuted bya ministerial 

—if not by a ministerial hand. 
But as Walpole puts it, he never 


was ap author in proportion to 
his abilities, and, perhaps, for this 
reason wished to ish himself 


as an author. Placed beside Wal- 
yole’s production, it reads poorly. 

he latter indeed hints that the bril- 
liant wit was hurt at thisgguccess, 
and could not avoid “coneé@iving a 
little spleen against me,” adds Horace. 
He wrote to Mr. Conway that the 
touches and retouches on his charac- 
ter were “fine, some strokes nobly 
free, but in general not what I ex- 
pected. So Charles Yorke and others 
of our friends think.” The fact was, 
Walpole was a little hurt in his turn 
at this opinion, which had been shown 
to him—perhaps a little injudiciously. 
Townshend would not admit his own 
failure; “Mr. Pitt,” he knew, “ says 
it had a prodigious effect, and turned 
many. Grenville says it is serious, 
of great weight, and very hostile.” 
Yet at that very moment Walpole 
and Conway both had heard that Pitt 
had said he would not look at it, and 
being prevailed on to read it, had pro- 
nounced it very inaccurate. Where 
there was so much showing of letters, 
and reporting of scraps of talk, with, 
perhaps, a little malicious colouring, 
it is not unlikely that the two friends 
may have been mistaken. We cannot 
believe that a man of Pitt’s nature, 
would have “ despised” a nature like 
Townshend’s, as Walpole says so 
plainly he did. 

In February came on a tedious 
discussion on the “ Navy Bills;” and 
this, though a pare matter of figures 
and accounts, brought out the won- 
derful Charles with equal ability—he 
plunged into caleulations and balance, 
and drove Grenville “from oye ex- 
trenchment to another,” 


About the same time he was told of 
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a rich Miss Draycote, who was getting 
very stout, and with the shipaccounts 
still in his head, says that “her tonnage 
will soon be mall to her poundage.” 
Then came on the indecent attack 
on the Princess of Wales, when 
Townshend supported the Court, 
which, as the question was tortured 
into a violent party one, was con- 
sidered a sort of desertion. Onslow 
ironically congratulated the Treasury 
on their new acquisition. Townshend 
defended himself in a good speech, but 
with a sad lack of good judgment he 
boasted of his own unvarying steadi- 
ness for sixteen years. “Surely,” he 
said, “with a little common sense I 
might have been secure and indepen- 
dent if I had pleased.” The retort 
was on many lips besides Walpole’s: 
“Yes! with a little common sense !” 
They were electing a High Steward 
at Cambridge—‘“‘ This silly, dirty 
place,” says Gray—and had all but 
chosen Lord Sandwich. Townshend 
rushed from his — down to the 
University, possibly to support that 
wild nobleman—and “ by this time,” 
wrote Walpole, “has ranted and ro- 
manced and turned every one of their 
ideas topsy-turvey.” This is a sketch 
for a picture. His father now died— 
the old Lord Townshend, ending a 
disreputable life, painfully dragged up 
and down the high roads from house 
to house by a low woman who wished 
tokeep his family away from his death- 
bed. He left his son Charles nothing, 
and it was believed that there was 
fifty thousand pounds in the funds 
for the benefit of the woman who 
had watched his last glimpses. Mr. 
Thackeray said that reading of the 
vie tntime of these days was sicken- 
ing and loathsome—the air was 
heavy and corrupt, and indeed any 
glimpse we have is of this character. 
It may be a mere accidental coin- 
cidence, but it is curious that in the 
very month of this disappointment, 
the fitful Charles shouk ons been 
making advances towards the Mi- 
nistry. His means were narrow, and 
he lived extravagantly. The curious 
“Grenville Diaries” let out the secret. 
It is exactly what we might epee, 
when we hear that he was chafe 
and annoyed by Court neglect. He 
had carried the Duke of Buccleuch 
to the King’s Levde, who had never 
spoken to him, Such a nature as his 
would take hold of such a rebuff, and 
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he actually sent to the Minister to 
know if he went again would the 
King notice him? Grenville replied 
artfully that he could say not ing, 
for in the “ violence of those times” 
it was only natural that the King 
should look coldly on all who “ op- 

sed his government.” On the 24th 
Tarch, Mr. Grenville enters in his 
diary that Mr. Townshend had con- 
veyed the expression of his civilities 
to Mr. Grenville. This was about a 
week after his father’s death. On 
the 24th of March, the King hada 
conversation with Grenville, when he 
told him how Charles Townshend 
had sent a message, through “ Mr. 
Brindley,’ that “ Lord Halifax and 
Mr. Grenville might know he res- 
pected their ability and talents. But 
as for Mr. Pitt, he was a man nobody 
could act with.” As for Lord Temple, 
he was “ neither a good man nor an 
agreeable man,” and “as for such 
crea‘ures as Tom Walpole and such 
as him, it was beneath his dignity to 
act with them.”. Are not these con- 
temptuous familiarities (sure to have 
been carried and repeated to the per- 
sons—who us dealt with)—emi- 
nently characteristic of the man in 
form and spirit spoken as though he 
did not care who heard him. “ As for 
such creatures as Tom Walpole” —this 
speech travelling to the King, and 
from the King back again. Crafty 
intriguers would have lost a portion 
of their tongues before they would 
suffer such incautious langu to 
escape them. Grenville must have 
been very anxious to secure him, for a 
barrister named Mortonn had been 
intrusted with a mission by him to 
sound him and make approaches, and 
the lawyer discovered that he was 
“inclined to give all possible as- 
sistance to Government,” and he 
would be “ particularly happy could 
this be done by means in every 
respect most agreeable to you. Of 
course the time.and manner ef carry- 
ing this into effect must be the a 


ject of a more particular diseussion,” 
as it is a matter “so vay delicate.” 


It must not be sup there was 
anything like desertion or faithless. 
ness in these “delicate” proceedings ; 
there was at this time such a jumble 
of parties, which, indeed, were more 
the followings of particular men than 


of ticular principles, that oftice 
eould | be sakec dikes any sacrifice 
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of honour or honesty. The Ministry 
were naturally anxious to gain him, 
and another glimpse of the secret 
history of the time—a private letter 
of the Premier—tells how one of the 
smaller jackals had been with him 
“six times,” and he was found “in 
the best humour imaginable with 
himself and the Government.” He 
hinted that his aspirations lay in the 
direction of the delightful haven, 
known as the Pay Office ; and as far 
as they minded him, he would be 
inclined to wait until Lord Holland’s 
death (Fox), the present incumbents, 
whom, with strange candour, he said 
he wished dead, “and so did every- 
body!” Mr. Jenkinson, to whom 
this report was made, writes it all to 
Grenville, and says that he has found 
out Charles Townshend’s intention 
of going to Court the next day. “TI 
should think,” hints the wily politi- 
cian, “that a good reception would 
increase his present good-humour, and 
be of use.” 

Those negotiations were suspected, 
if not known, for it was said that 
the terrible moral bruiser, Churchill, 
who died at the endvof this year, 
was only waiting to hear of his de- 
clared adhesion to the Court, to 
launch one of his bitter satires from 
Boulogne. In January his new sym- 
pathies bore fruit, when on a motion 
to reduce the navy, it was opposed 
by Townshend, who announced, in a 
sort of parenthesis, that he had always 
supported the peace. “ Nobody here 
was surprised,” says Walpole, and 
yet there was no reason why they 
should ; for many months before, on 
the question of the preliminaries, he 
had taken the same course. Walpole 
talked of this “setting himself up to 
auction,” and says ironically, “ Will 
you want to know what place he has 

t?’ and hopes that he will get one 
for this reason—that he always did 
harm to the side he adopted. He 
then quoted the one old epigram he 
had made before on another Charles, 

uite as unstable, but more open to 
the suspicion of political dishonesty— 
Charles Yorke :— 
* One Charles who ne’er was ours, 
You've got 'tis true; 
To maké® the grace complete, 
Take t’other too.” 

“T rejoice that we have got rid of 
him,” adds the letter writer. Then 
speculates on the prospects of Lord 
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George Sackville, who was following 
the same tactics says, “If Charles is 
disappointed himself,what may a man 
be who trusts to him ?”’ 

How the King all this time loathed 
his ministers, and was wearily plot- 
ting to get rid of them, how he finally, 
in May, summarily dismissed them, 
and in six weeks had to submit to the 
well-deserved mortification of having 
to take them back again within a 
week, not being able to provide him- 
self with another, is known to every 
political reader. Grown insolent by 
this victory, they were to fall in a 
few weeks. To Charles Townshend, 
however, these changes brought what 
he was longing for, and in May he 
sank upon the downy cushions of the 
Pay Ottice. 

This -pleasant sinecure was always 
deservedly coveted. The happy occu- 
pant became a sort of banker with 
whom the State left its balances as it 
were on deposit ; and it was not held 
to be dishonest in the banker to kee 
the balances long in his hands, af 
turn them to what profit hecould. At 
one time it was mentioned in Parlia- 
ment that there was actually forty- 
four millions sterling due to the State 
from various of its officers and ac- 
countants, but the Paymaster could 
always reckon on at least a hundred 
thousand pounds, to keep in his 
hands. These were the days of mys- 
terious perquisites and allowances ; 
when the Secretary to the Treasury 
was allowed £340 for “ whipcord,” 
when a Lord of Trade was pointed 
out in his place, wearing a green vel- 
vet suit, made out of the allowance 
for bags to hold the papers of his 
office ; and when the Premier’s bill for 
stationery reached to £1,300. Burke 
was at the Pay Office, so was Fox, 
the father; and Rigby, who though 
burthened with a rider in the shape 
of Lord Weymouth, whose allowance 
was “carved” out of his profits, was 
the most audaciously successful of all 
holders of the post. In Charles 
Townshend’s time the legal profits 
were between sevenand eight thousand 
a-year. In Rigby’s day an unjust— 
because too arbitrary and sudden— 
spirit of reform, which seized on the 

ouse, he was called upon, at a 
moment’s notice, to pay in all ba- 
lances, a proceedin, which obliged 
him to sell nearly all his property, and 
half ruined him. 
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The ministers, whose heads were 


» almost turned by the pride of the 


King’s being forced to recall them 
after the humiliation of their dismis- 
sal, behaved so insolently, that many 
prophecies went forth as to the short- 
ness of their tenure. The King was 
all the while secretly plotting against 
them, and at last in the first week of 
July, was able to get rid of them. 
The first Rockingham ministry was 
then formed ; a rather rickety water- 
colour administration ; for looking 
down the list his eye does not rest 
ona single name of marked character 
or strength. Syeh mediocrities as 
Dowdswell, Tommey, Townshend, and 
Lord John Cavendish, with such an 
old invalide as the Duke of New- 
castle, as Lord Privy Seal, who could 
do little more than shoulder his poli- 
tical crutch, are almost conspicuous. 
Naturally they turned to Charles 
Townshend, and made him eager 
offers. As naturally he hesitated 
with a true instinct for power, rather 
than for profit, he was almost inclined 
to resign his place and try his fortune 
with them. Walpole, as usual, hints 
at an unfair construction. “He first 
transported with the change 

—then refused to engage—then would 
not lose his place.” There was more 
of the wisdom of the serpent than 
the craftiness of the fox in this hesi- 
tation. For any one could see, though 
Pitt’s tacit support was secured, that 
here was only another lutestring ad- 
ministration—a combination already 
sickly and not likely to live. Buta 
glimpse of his private papers gives 
us a more faithful view. The two 
brothers—Lord Townshendand Char- 
les—had cast their political lot 
together, and their letters show 
Charles standing by his relative with 
fidelity. A letter of his about this 
time shows how Cogan he had 
been tempted, oul how firmly he re- 
sisted. “Surely,” he writes, “things 
hasten in this embarrassed country 
to some sudden revolution. I am 
sincerely sorry to see it.” He said 
he sought no power, and was deter- 
mined, if any change came, to stand 
by hi® brother—‘that -we who 
acted so honourably together in the 
last instance may exhibit the same 
union upon every following occasion.” 
“ Reject reports,” a wise and 
wholesome caution in hisown instance, 
where the town, with Walpole, his 
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admirer, so conspicuously, was so 
cruelly busy with his name. 

Next day he had a visit from Lord 
Rockingham, to prepare him for an 
express for the King. They were 
eager to have him as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He answered with 
characteristic boldness “ he would not 
be such to any man living’—though 
a year was to see him in that office. 
They then “threw out the seals to 
me.” He spoke with unreserved 
confidence, drew for Townshend “a 
map of the court,” gave “an etchin 
of the new ministry.” Townshen 
met the negotiator with wonderful 
skill and tact. He lamented the 
wretched state of the country, and 
also the coldness with which he 
himself had been #eceived at his 
late visit to Court. He pretended a 
sort ef surprise at finding his poor 
abilities now “so necessary,” when 
only a week before he was of no ac- 
count whatever. From such uncer- 
tainty in their treatment of him, he 
hinted to Lord Rockingham, there 
was no security for the future ; and 
he put off all negotiations until this 
fickleness was explained. He thus 
gained time, and sent away an ex- 
press to his brother to prepare him, 
saying that it was necessary: “ we 
should have some consultation, and be 
prepared for the day of application 
to'us both;” and then adds his own 
wise forecasting of the situation— 
“ In my opinion,” he seems to whisper 
his brother, “the plan has not the 
show of much stability or necessary 
strength.” 

Lord Townshend on this news 
hurried up to town. The King saw 
him—pressed him hard to get Charles 
to accept the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer. The other firmly de- 
clined. Another day the King came 
to the Queen’s house, saw Lord 
Towshend again—tried once more .to 
make him use his influence with 
the stubborn Charles to get him to 
take the seals. The other refused 
again, and had the courage to com- 
— of the insiduous attempt that 

ad been made to seduce his brother 
from him, by a secret, made ten days 
before any had been made to him. 
Later the King himself pressed these 
offices on Charles, and the latter again 
— i — It was indeed 
a to expect him to give up his 
Pay Office for such a trifling ‘bait 
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But it is to his honour, and to his 
love of command and ¢kirmishing, 
that he hesitated so long. Office of 
any kind, where there was an oppor- 
tunity of leading and riding at the 
head of a squadron, had always the 
most seductive charms for him. 

The new honour, though of such 
feeble materials, was to have a longer 
tenure than he fancied and prophe- 
sied. Meantime, while he looks on 
at its stru chafing and discon- 
tented with his splendid place of 
£7,000 a year, his oddities were turn- 
ing up in private circles, and the stories 
of the old pattern were going round. 

He was alwaysgay and always ready. 
What was uppermost and on_ his 
tongue he allowed to go free without 
a second’s reflection. They were, as 
it were, blustered out ; and only that 
people dreaded his light scimitar 
and guerilla style of fighting, these 
free speeches must have brought him 
into trouble and disgrace. Standing 


close by to Mansfield in the House of 
Lords, who was delivering some of 
the constitutional platitudes he was 
so fond of, he turned brusquely to a 
friend and said, loud enough to be 


heard by the Speaker, “ What a 
damned crane-necked fellow it is!” 
Once a member was making his 
maiden speech in the House, when 
Charles asked who he was. He was 
told he was the celebrated Mr. Harris, 
of Salisbury, who had written a book 
on genius, and a book on virtue. 
“And what the devil brings him 
here ?” said Charles, in his impatient 
way ; “I am sure he will find neither 
one nor the other in the House of 
Commons.” This answer Mr. Malone 
quotes to show that he often “laid 
traps” for his “good things,” and 
sprang, as it were, the well-known 
“question detached to lead into the 
ambuscade of the ready-made joke.” 
But this is not likely. This is about 
the poorest specimen of his wit, and 
the occasion would have been sug- 

estive to much inferior intellects. 
Besides, all his jests have an unarti- 
ficial air. 

He was never so wholly possessed 
by the rough spirit of politics, as not 
to find space for reading and literature. 
In Dodsley’s collection—that strange 
hospital which contains both the 
healthy and the weakly, side by side— 
are om bs found some poetical efforts 
of his, which, in such a mass, are 
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difficult to identify, as but few of the 
“hands” have attached their names. 
But he knew men of letters, and 
Akenside addressed to him two warm 
but slightly pedantic odes, lamenting 
how the dust and heat of battle ab- 
stracted him so much from the calmer 
retreats of study and literature. 

“Say Townshend,” begins one of 
those, in that colloquial fashion once 
popular, and which has an air almost 
of burlesque :— 
‘Say Townshend, what can London boast, 

To pay thee for the pleasures lost, 

The health to-day resigned. 


O knew’st thou how the balmy air, 
The sun, the azure heavens prepare 
To heal thy languid frame, 
No more would noisy courts engage, 
In vain would lying faction’s rage 
Thy sacred leisure claim.” 
He then alludes to that well-known 
“enlivening tongue,” and his habits 
of industry :— 
“* Thee, Townshend, not the arms 
Of slumbering Ease, nor Pleasure’s rosy 
chain 
Were destined to detain.” 


And the early friend was not afraid, 
under the disguise of forecasting a 
bright future, to hint at the imper- 
fections but too well known in the 
volatile Charles :— 
“O Townshend, thus may Time, the judge 
severe, 
Instruct my happy tongue of thee to 
tell, 
And when I speak of one to freedom dear, 
Forplanning wisely and for acting well; 
Of one whom glory loves to own, 
Who still by liberal means alone, 
Hath liberal ends pursued. ’ 


It was said, however, that not- 
withstanding this poetical fervour, 
a coldness set in between the poet 
and statesman, an example which 
Boswell uses as a sort of illustration 
of one of the Johnson discussions, 
when the great moralist laid down 
as a chief cause of estrangement be- 
tween early friends, the rising to 
power and fortune of one of the par- 
ties. Mr. Croker, indeed, doubts this 
coldness, as Akenside was as much 
below Townshend in their early days, 
as he continued to be later. But it 
must be retollected that Townshend 
had attained to power and to position 
where he had a certain patronage, and 
might have neglected to exercise it. 
The tranquil poet, too, was scarcely 
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of the material suited to the states- 
man, and the gay Charles, who made 
a only to forget them, was 
ikely enough to have cast over such 
ballast as his balloon rose. Besides 
Boswell speaks of it as a matter ac- 
cepted and notorious. 

n that same delightful compan 
his jesting powers were once debated, 
and Dr. Johnson was appealed to, to 
decide. He said he could only mention 
what he had heard from Mr. Fitz- 
herbert, that in a certain party of 
pare to the country, he and Mr. 

ownshend went inthe same chaise, 
had a quarrel, and in consequence 
it was settled Charles should take 
back another companion ; “for,” said 
Fitzherbert sarcastically, “in this way 
the same jokes will serve you going 
and returning ;” an insinuation of 
but little value, for it was notorious 
that of all men in the world Charles 
did not carry his jests potted or pre- 
served, as it were, but was the most 
natural and spontaneous of jesters. 

There are some points of character 
in which he seems a curious antici- 
pation of Sheridan, in nothing so 
mich as in that broad reckless state- 
ment which in another man would 
be called plainly by an uglier name 
but which in these two half eccentrics 
became asort of rodomontade. Thus 
when Hume was in London, in 1759, 
with the whole town talking about 
his History, he was greatly mortified 
to hear that Mr. Charles Townshend 
was going about, saying that his 
History was full of gross blunders as 
to facts—that he had consulted the 
journals of the House, and found his 
opinion confirmed. He besides gave 
out that Dyson, the Clerk of the 
House, had made the same disco- 
veries. He at once got a friend to 
communicate with the latter, who 
denied the whole business, and said 
he had never even spoken on the 
matter to Mr. Townshend. Hume 
adds, with all the bitterness of 
wounded vanity, “I have heard of 
Mr. Townshend extolling and decry- 
ing me as the humour bites. He is, 


rhaps, angry with me at present 
ees I did not wait on him.” 


Three years before, -however, he 

had waited on him twice, and had 

found out that “ he passed for being 

the cleverest fellow in _ England. 

The object of his visit was to try and 

get him to make Adam Smith tutor 
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to the young Duke of Buccleuch. 
Adam Smith eventually became the 
tutor, but not through Hume’s interest, 
and was bored to death by his office. 

In one of the American debates 
growing out of the repeal of Gren- 
ville’s Stamp Act, appeared that 
famous “Mr. O’Burke,” of whom 
London men wrote to their friends 
that here was “an Irishman,” started 
up suddenly who by his parts was 
astonishing them all. It is charac- 
teristic of Walpole’s prejudices that 
he should actually when setting 
Burke and Townshend side by side, 
almost give the palm to the latter. 
We grant the artificial and almost 
laboured character of Burke’s wit and 
illustrations, and can conceive how 
“fresh” seemed all Townshend’s 
gifts, by way of contrast. The fact 
is, Walpole was perfectly dazzled by 
the flashing qualities of the man 
whom he described in one of his 
happiest sketches as one “ who had 
studied nothing accurately or with 
attention,’ yet “seemed to create 
knowledge instead of searching forit,” 
with a wit “so abundant that in him 
it seemed a loss of time to think. 
He had but to speak, and all he said 
was new, natural, and uncommon.” 
An exquisite charm, hints of which 
many in their own experience have 
seen, but cannot describe so graphi- 
cally. What a tribute Burke in his 
own noble language could pay to this 
meteor will be shown later. 

From this time to the end of his 
life he behaved with extraordinar 
uncertainty. He was disgusted wit 
the present state of things, and was 
aa going about indiscreetly saying 
that “ he was ready to give up his 
place to the King,” that he would 
‘kiss hands to-morrow with Lord 
Bute, if the King wished.” -But he 
insisted, as his sine gua non, that 
Lord Holland (whom he had thrust 
out of his place) should be made a 
Privy Councillor. All this time it 
was said that Lord Holland declined 
positively to have such an honour 
thrust on him. So had he insisted 
in behalf of his client, Burrell, almost 
before he was himself appointed, and 
so on this occasion had he been 
making these fanciful stipulations 
before he had obtained power. 

It would seem that, in the agonies 
of dissolution, the Rockingham Mi- 
nistry had again turned toTownshend, . 
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and renewed their tempting offers, 
rising in their magnificence the more 
heappeared to be disinclined to accept. 
To be thus pressed was something 
very complimentary to his talents. 
He went about in his usual incon- 
siderate way, talking loudly, and 
telling all the steps of the negotia- 
tion. Their offers, if his account can 
be accepted, seemed almost desperate 
in their urgency, and the conver- 
sation between the negotiators highly 
dramatic. He did not care, he said, 
“to be of their party, when all the 
ability of the House would be against 
the administration. He gave out that 
they had come to him with the seals, 
and a peerage, an additional bribe, 
which he said was “ worse and worse” 
as he was too poor to support a title, 
and too young to retire into an 
hospital. Then they tried him with 
the Secretaryship of Plantations, 
which he declined ; and then they 
broke out into angry expostulation 
with him, saying that “it was very 
extraordinary such offices should go 
a-begging, and that if the present 
roke up, it would be his 


item 
Fault,” on which the true Townshend 


spirit flamed out, and he told them 
efiantly that “he meant’to keep his 
place, and that they durst not take 
it from him if they could, and could 
not if they durst, which he hoped 
would be sufficiently explicit. It was 
not; indeed, to be expected that even 
so inconsiderate a tourist as he was, 
would take his passage on board a 
sinking ship. At last, as he was 
merely going about pointing to weak 
places in the Ministry, ridiculing 
them privately and in public, Lor 
Rockingham at last naturally lost all 
patience with his airs, and told him 
very plainly that he should be forced 
to take office where-he should be 
active and of some use, instead of 
being indolent, and perhaps insolent, 
or he should be dismissed at once. 
It was wonderful to think of a man 
being thus coaxed, and bribed, and 
flattered into the highest offices, and 
when that failed, to be threatened 
and intimidated into a secretaryship. 
Yet both courses equally failed, and 
Charles spoke truly,when he said they 
durst not take his place from him. 
All through the exciting debates 
on the Stamp Act Charles made no 
sign, but sulked and glowered. IIl- 
ness kept him away; a not unlikely 
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reason, though Walpole says.it was a 
pretence. Once, indeed, he got into 
a warm altercation with Grenville, 
in which as usual the wit and in- 
difference of the one—two admirable 
arms in combination—-were more than 
a match for the “tediousness and 
passion” of the other. 

At last in the early part of 1766 
by means of intrigues about them, 
and from internal weakness and dis- 
sensions the Rockingham government 
began to show signs of giving way. 
The Duke of Grafton left them ; the 
King was against them, and it 
must be said, dealt with them in a 
very unworthy, unkinglike fashion. 
So at last the great—and indeed the 
only—state physician of the day, the 

ensioned, pn as yet untitled Mr. 

itt, was calledin. He had, indeed, 
been called in many times before, 
but had refused to prescribe. Now, 
having accepted the medical duty, he 
began that mysterious series of poli- 
tical coquetries—those extraordinary 
retirements and voluntary imprison- 
ments, Which were the wonder of his 
day, as it has been of our own ; and 
which, though partly excusable on 
the ground of ill-health, seem to be 
traceable to insanity as the only ra- 
tional explanation. 

By the middle of July he was busy 
with this task ; kept the whole na- 
tion in suspense, and Horace Walpole 
in town, to see the issue. The Gren- 
ville section were happily got rid of. 
Elements of strength were found in 
Lord Shelburne and the Duke of 
Grafton, and then Charles Townshend 
was sent for. He arrived, it was said, 
“ exulting.” “No wonder Pitt was a 
tower of strength; such political 
“backing” there was not in the 
kingdom. This was about the 21st of 
July. But on the next evening a 
letter was brought to him from the 
dictator, haughty and laconic. “Sir,” 
it ran, “you are of too great impor- 
tance not to be in a responsible place, 
I intend to propose you to the King 
to-morrow for Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and must desire to have 
your answer to-night by nine o’clock.” 

This offer was almost insulting 
from its haughtiness, for it tacitly 
ordered him to accept £2,700 a year 
instead of £7,000 ; and hinted that 
he was to lose his last post if he 
dared to decline the offer. And yet 
it was considered by those who knew 
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Townshend well, to have been about 
the best shape in which such an offer 
could have been made. Coming in 
such a decided shape it intimidated 
him ; the requiring to have an answer 
by nine showed him a sort of in- 
difference in the great man, and that 
there were others kept in petto ; and 
finally there was an implied compli- 
ment that he was the man for the 
situation. 

It was said that he was thrown 
into the most comic distress and in- 
decision. All that evening, as it 
drew on to nine, he sat at home in 
his night-gown, saw everybody that 
came—showed everybody that came 
Pitt's letter—canvassed its meaning, 
and sent off expresses for his brother 
and the Duke of Grafton ; and, still 
in his night-gown, ran to the window 
at the sound of every coach that 
passed. The time, however, was too 
short for him to communicate with 
his brother, and he had to write his 
answer before nine o'clock came. 
The answer he was obliged to write 
was a sort of rueful acceptance, put- 
ting the matter on his duty to the 
King. He had refused to take his 
Paymastership without the King’s 
approbation, and, “on the same prin- 
ciple,” resigned it now, according to 
His Majesty’s will. This was hinting 
pretty plainly how his wishes ran, 
and but for the stern mind that was 
dictating to him, he would decline 
the high but unprofitable office. 

Though every political knot in 
town knew of his embarrassment, 
Horace Walpole (who, though in 
Paris, had picked up a fair outline of 
the negotiation) does not seem to 
have heard of this first acceptance, 
but represents him as sueing for leave 
to remain. He had not heard either 
of “a conversation” which Pitt had 
with Mr. Townshend before sending 
his imperious ultimatum. 

He would seem, however, to have 
followed up this letter by an earnest 
request that he would be allowed to 
stay, and possibly to his surprise the 
ee chief consented. Perhaps the 
atter knew who he was dealing with. 
These vacillations became quite comic. 
No sooner had he obtained what he 
wished than he repented. Then he 
began to think of the captaincies now 
being given away, and of the glittering 
trappings of office, and of the glory, 
unsubstantial as it was,of command. 
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After all it is to his credit that he 
should have given way to this temp- 
tation. Before two days had passed 
over, he had begged of Mr. Pitt that 
he might be allowed to change his 
mind. The other coldly replied that 
“the place was full”—he intended 
to keepin Dowdswell. The more he 
was refused the more Charles Town- 
shend seemed to become sensible of 
the prize he had lost. He renewed 
his petition it is said with tears. 
Pitt was obdurate. 

This*was on Thursday the 25th 
July. That night he posted to the 
Duke of Grafton, as leader in the new 
Ministry, for whom he professed a 
sort of affection. With him this 
curious actor tried a new part—affec- 
ted to be resigned—seemed to think 
it was hopeless to think of changing 
Pitt’s determination. At least he 
quite impressed the Duke with this 
idea. He owned that Mr. Pitt 
had thought of him the first, and 
that he had not wished to lose his 
place. He approved of the reasons 
given him—the appearance of incon- 
sistency it would impart to the new 
councils. But he conveyed to the 
Duke that he longed for the office as 
much as ever, but did not wish “to 
appear to solicit it too violently.” 
The Duke listened, but did not pro- 
pose to him to see Mr. Pitt again, 
“lest he might look on himself as 
too recherché. Thus both were act- 
ing—acting for the great man, but 
Charles was the better actor of the two. 
The Duke wrote the whole interview. 
“So I told him,” he says, “I left you 
in the same way of thinking.” 

Next day the Duke received a letter 
from Mr. Townshend in the same 
key as their conversation, and dated 
“noon.” (In those political crises 
events are dated by hours, not by 
days.) It set out with professions of 
“inseparable attachment to you and 
to Mr. Pitt,” and then owned, in the 
same resigned fashion, that on the 
whole it was “possibly as well for 
the public that things remain as they 
are,” and agreed with Mr. Pitt as to 
the dangers “ of sudden variations in 
things once communicated.” . The 
Duke enclosed this to Pitt, as perhaps 
it was intended it should be. Charles 


then posted to Court to have an 
audience of the King. 

His behaviour there almost exceeds 
belief. Pitt had been there only that 
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very morning, and had told the whole 
story ; so the King was prepared for 
a personal ap to himself. His 
astonishment was great when Mr. 
Townshend announced to him his 
intention of remaining at the Pay 
Office. No doubt there was pique 
and a little art in this—taking 
Pitt at his word, and knowing that 
he would thus become recherché. 
The King said it must be a mistake, 
as Mr. Pitt had just told him only 
that morning of his desire to be 
Chancellor. The other then began to 
show his cards—perhaps thought 
himself now recherché, and began to 
make terms, as it were. He seemed 
uncertain ; said if he took the office 
at all, he must give out it was by His 
Majesty’s commands, and not his own 
choice. That he was losing £7,000 
a year, and hoped for an indemnitica- 
tion of some kind. It is a fresh tes- 
timony to the wonderful abilities of 
this man, and to the degree they 
were prized, that these freaks and 
spasms were tolerated at all. 

By half-past four that day the 
King had written with his own hand 
to Pitt, to tell him of his singular 
behaviour. Before night he had re- 
ceived an answer. Walpole had even 
heard that Townshend had told the 
King that Pitt had again pressed him 
to be Chancellor—a fiction quite 
harmless, for he must have known 
that the King would tell ; but a link 
quite significant of his vanity, and 
the wild way of talking it led him 
into. Pitt wrote back the same 
night what in reality amounted to 
this : that the vacillating genius must 
be made to stand by what he had 

roposed himself, and take office. 

‘his the King answered from Rich- 
mond Lodge, at “15 m. past eight” 
the next morning, quite adoptin 
Pitt's view, that “Mr. Townshen 
must be obliged to put in execution 
what he so eal expressed to you 
as his wish.” Indeed the only reason 
his Majesty wrote was, that the Mi- 
nister “might be apprized of his 
fluctuating,’ on receipt of which, 
Pitt sent aK his orders, couched in 
a “friendly letter,’ which on the 
same day Townshend answered by 
an acceptance. He was obliged to 
strike, and wrote with a feigned 
alacrity about his master’s “ friendly 
letter,” and about what he recom- 
mended, The motives put forward 
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by the Minister he found quite 
“satisfactory,” but the wish of the 
King and his own personal regard 
for the Duke of Grafton would be 
sufficient to determine him. He 
must have chafed sorely as he wrote. 
On receipt of this letter, Pitt sent off 
an express to Richmond, and the 
same night received a letter in reply 
from the King, dated “ 35 minutes 
past ten.” “It gives me much plea- 
sure that Mr. Charles Townshend 
has at length clearly accepted the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 
And thus this curious little nego- 
tiation ended. Surely never was such 
an office forced on such a subject 
before. No wonder that Walpole 
said, “ With such silly duplicity” did 
he -struggle for a rank which he 
might without trouble have secured 
before all competitors. Pitt, he said, 
was only amused by his extravagance. 
How the head and maker of this 
ministry behaved—how the driver of 
this political team flung down the 
reins, and sulked, and shut himself 
up almost as soon as he had got them 
into harness—is well known. A more 
ill assorted and discordant set of 
yokefellows could scarcely have been 
got together. But one driver in the 
kingdom could have made them go 
together harmoniously. There were 
questions, too, coming on, which re- 
quired the greatest skill. Of these 
the most remarkable and dangerous 
were the American difficulties and 
the delicate affair of the India Com- 
pany and its powers. And with such 
rocks ahead, which required the nicest 
skill to escape, the great Minister— 
now became Earl of Chatham— 
shrank away to Bath, and whined and 
moaned over his nerves and ailments. 
Not yet, however, had it become a 
sort of hypochondriac affection with 
him ; nor had he excited the wonder 
and even pity of his political friends. 
At the very outset, he and his Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer started with 
different views on this India question. 
Townshend was for a basis of deal- 
ing with the directors leniently, and 
treating with them. Pitt was for 
rigorously snatching their dictatorship 
from them. As he would see no one, 
they debated it between Bath and 
London by letter. Pitt, in his proud 
Roman way, said, “ This is oe the 
dawn; we wait anxiously for the 
more perfect day.” He thought there 
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was an ambiguity in the policy of 
the directors, and suspected some 
shuffling ; Charles Townshend replied 
smartly, defending the directors in 
detail ; then adding that as regarded 
his opinion, “perhaps I may have 
thought more than others of a sounder 
judgment than mine,” that the only 
safe policy to be followed in this 
question was an amicable one. Pitt, 
with irony, said that he was “sorry 
any words of mine should give you the 
trouble of justifying the motion of 
the Court of Directors.” Not yet, 
however, had he altogether fallen 
into this monomania. It was known 
everywhere that, with these great 
questions requiring immediate and 
careful consideration, that “ nothing 
is done.” On Conway was unfairly 
thrown the whole burden of carrying 
on the Government and defending Go- 
vernment measures in the lower 
House. Yet he could not get admittance 
to the head of the Ministry, whose 
advice, even if he would do nothing 
himself, would be of some service. 
Charles Townshend, already re- 
pentant, and bitterly digesting the 
affront of having his office “crammed 
down his throat,” instead of helping 
Conway, was going about, openly 
disdaining all share in the Govern- 
ment. He told everybody that the 
Manilla Ransom, the American and 
India questions, were all “just where 
they were,” and that “ he had nothing 
todo withthem.” His brother, Lord 
Townshend, was anxious to become a 
marquis, and actually applied for the 
honour ; and Charles, with a pleasant 
face, told everybody the incidents of 
the application. How Lord Towns- 
hend had written to the Duke of 
Grafton, to the effect that he had 
heard marquises were about to be 
made, and requesting that he might 
be included in the list. He was 
coldly answered that the King had 
it in his intention at some period, but 
that, at present, he had not formed 
any resolution of the kind. Charles 
was notof anature to be muchaffected 
by this slight on his brother's account, 
but presently applied, on his own be- 
If, that his wife, Lady Dalkeith, 
ight be made a British Peeress. 
The Duke of Grafton, whom the 
Chancellor regarded with peculiar 
“ affection,” but who had written toa 
friend how “he had been teased,” in 
the late negotiation at the formation 


of the Ministry, bade Mr. Townshend 
apply to the King himself. The 
other replied that the King would’ 

ive him fo answer, and refer the 

usiness to Pitt, who would secretly 
advise against such a step. How- 
ever, not many months later, his wish 
was granted, and she became the 
Baroness of Greenwich. 

Lord Charlemont, “the elegant 
Charlemont,” was in London at this 
time, and writing to his friend Flood, 
nothing appears to have struck him 
so much as the flashing of Charles 
Townshend. He dazzled the Irish 
nobleman us he did others. He was 
in the House in January, 1767, when 
Beckford had moved on the Indian 
question, when Charles Townshend 
got up, stated the matter quite new, 
disclaimed all offensive pasts, and 
made a very artful, conciliating, able, 
and eloquent speech. This was the 
impression on a stranger, and it will 
be observed, gives a new idea of his 
character. “No one is near him,” 
goes on the Irish nobleman. “He is 
an orator—the rest are speakers.” 

Meanwhile, Pitt had shown some 
signs of indignation at his lieute- 
nant’s behaviour, and told friends 
that he would turn him out. Con- 
way, his other lieutenant, on whom 
all the heats and the labour fell, was 
also disgusted, but, far more unselfish, 
continued to do what he could. He 
was weak and gentlemanly ; and it 
was said that Townshend kept work- 
ing on his sense of injuries, artfully 
dwelling on the arrogance of Pitt, 
and secretly advising him to resign ; 
hinting, too, that he himself would 
do so presently, and thus frightening 
him with a threat of the whole respon- 
sibility. It was charitably insinuated 
that Charles was piqued because he 
himself had not the lead of the House 
of Commons. It was, indeed, a Minis- 
try ofselfish jealousies and mistrusts, 

In his indiscriminate confidence he 
ridiculed Chatham to Grenville, com- 
plaining bitterly of the way he was 
treated, protesting if a peerage was 
refused him in favour of Lady 
Dalkeith, he would resign; and giving 
one of his inimitable photographs of 
the strange Premier and his eccentric 
seclusion. How in the morning the 
answer was, not up ; at noon, taking 
the air; in the evening, reposing and 
not to be fatigued. 

This genius, skilful at everything, 
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had the air of being quite at home 
with figures and finance. He was 
presently bringing in his Land Tax 
which he wished to fix at four shil- 
lings, but was beaten and obliged to 
put it at three—a defeat accepted 
with complacency. Charlemont says 
he spoke “amazingly well on this 
question.” He also remarked the 
scandalous and open exhibition of 
mutiny and disrespect in the minis- 
terial followers. How no member of 
the opposition spoke without abusing 
Lord Chatham ; and how not a single 
one of his retainers rose to defend 
him. Charles Townshend, he said, 
appeared out of humour, but his 
“discontents are of no great mo- 
ment.” But with his speech Lord 
Charlemont was delighted. Then 
came on an economical motion by 
Grenville, that America should sup- 
port her own establishment ; and here 
again the Chancellor astonished and 
delighted the stranger. “I have 
heard him often; he excelled him- 
self. He harangued most inimit- 
ably on both sides of the question, and 
in turns was cheered by every party 
in the House.” Was there-ever such 


a picture of brilliant versatility. Not 

long before, Lord Chesterfield _ 

delighted by an innocent paragra 
had all the 


in the papers, but which 

force of unconscious sarcasm. “The 
Right Honourable Charles Town- 
shend has been indisposed of a pain 
in his side, but it ts not stated in 
which side.” It is plain Lord-Char- 
lemont was quite led, and was 
still more so when the Chancellor 
came up and introduced himself ; and 
later, when Charlemont was lament- 
ing having missed another great 
speech of his, went over the heads 
of it all again for him, at his own 
rooms. There was perhaps a little 
vanity in this; but the vanity was 
surely on the surface of much bon 
hommie and good-nature. 

At last, at the beginning of March, 
Lord Chatham, pressed on all sides, 
appealed to and harrassed, was at 
last got up to London to restore 
something like order. Yet he would 
not go to the King, nor would he let 
one of the ministers come to him. 
A sort of morbid terror about him- 
self and his nerves, made him behave 
in this extraordinary way. After 

reat importunity, the Duke of 
Grafton obtained admission once or 
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twice. Then a council was held on 
the course to be pursued as to the 
India policy. Conway and Town- 
shend took one side, and opposed 
Pitt’s plan. Nothing was agreed to, 
and the “Council broke up in confu- 
sion.” Pittthen wentaway,shut him- 
self up once more, moaned over him- 
self, and to all the King’s entreaties, 
renewed in many letters, could only 
beseech him to accept his duty and 
submission, and implore that, just as 
yet, he might be left in repose. The 
piteous tone of these extraordinary 
papers would seem incredible to an 
one who was only acquainted with 
the traditional and more popular 
character of the great Commoner. 
His absence, however, gave “this 
Proteus courage,” said Walpole. 

The India question came on, and 
he absented himself. “Was there 
ever such a man?” asked Lord Char- 
lemont, naturally, for it was actually 
a measure of his own department. 
He then went about growling, abusing 
his colleagues, saying he would have 
nothing to do with them, and telling 
every one he was quite sure of being 
turned out. 

The state of things was almost lu- 
dicrous ; a Cabinet Council was held 
about this time, to settle the American 
taxation, when he seems to have 
thrown off all restraint. He told 
them plainly if they did not pursue 
a certain course he required to be 
pursued, he would give out to the 
public that he had nothing to do with 
it, and should make it appear that it 
was not his fault. He must have 
been almost insolent, for the Duke of 
Grafton and Lord Shelbourne both 
wrote to Pitt the same day to com- 
plain—one saying “It appears to me 
quite impossible that Mr. Townshend 
can mean to go on in the King’s ser- 
vice ?” and the other saying that his 
behaviour exceeded belief. No won- 
der it was given out that there was 
in the Ministry about as many parties 
as there were men. 

The secret of this conduct would 
seem to be this: The controlling 
head and hand was away ; his fellows 
he despised and knew to be a 
to him. Naturally, he thought tha 
on Pitt’s retirement he might aspire 
to be leader himself. It was said, 
too, that he was being urged by 
his brother, “ who,” says Walpole, 
bitterly, “ has more design and more 
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revenge with ten thousand times less 
parts,” and who was furious at not 
getting his Marquisate. 

Some sort of American program- 
me had to be put forward. Conway 
would have nothing to do with it, 
and Townshend agreed to bring it on. 
A day was fixed, May 5th ; that very 
morning he pretended to have fallen 
down and cut his eye ! 

A few days later the India Direc- 
tors got into collision with the Go- 
vernment about some resolution of 
their Court in reference to dividends. 

It brought on a discussion; and, 
early inthe morning, Townshend made 
a cool, and temperate, and sensible 
speech on the matter, adding, though 
in his odd inappropriate way, that 
he hoped he had atoned for the levity 
of his past life by the care he had 
taken of that matter. 

Mr. Dyson then made a motion of 
an important character in reference 
to those dividends, and the careless 
Chancellor, after hearing its terms, 
went away indifferently to dine. 
His party were Sir E. Colebrooke 
and Sir George Young. They had 
champagne. But while the asou- 
ciant Chancellor was enjoying himself 
with his friends, Conway, steadily on 
the watch, was growing uneasy about 
the discussion, and again and again 
sent expresses from the House to fetch 
him back. 

At last, about eight o’clock, he ar- 
rived. Walpole says he was half 
intoxicated with the champagne and 
even more so with spirits and ardour. 
But the gentleman who dined with 
him says they had had only one 
bottle among them all. Possibly on 
such a spirit a little wine of that 
sort would have a powerful effect. 
At allevents the night was long re- 
membered and talked of. 

It was the most wonderful speech, 
whether born of soberness or cham- 

agne, that had been heard for long. 
twas the most riotous, disjointed, pur- 
poseless, brilliant, entertaining piece 
of personality that was ever heard. 
He actually rose without caring to 
inquire what was the question, or 
what had been said when he was 
away. All he knew was, that there 
was an alarm and that he was re- 
quired to come to the rescue. Wal- 
pole, who was never tired of recurrin 
to it, summed it up as being “al 
apropos to nothing, and yet about 
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everything—about ministries past, 
present, and to come, himself in par- 
ticular. It was all wit and folly; 
satire and indiscretion.” A specimen 
of the indiscretion, to call it by so 
mild a name, was his leading off with 
calling God to witness that he had 
never been consulted on the motion, 
a statement quite false, and the best 
evidence of the presence of the cham- 
pagne, as he must have known of at 
east a dozen persons sitting round 
him who had helped to draw up the 
motion in his own room and on his 
own table. He then launched into a 
flood of “wit parts, humour, know- 
ledge, absurdity and vanity.” He 
acted with all the grace and ease of 
comedy, poured out quotations and a 
torrent of happy and ingenious allu- 
sions, played with one subject in 
the liveliest manner, pranced away 
to another and played with it, then 
relapsed into broad buffoonery. Not 
for a moment did he approach the 
question before the House. He then 
gave a series of cartes de visite of 
ministers, past and present, touched 
in the most brilliant and graphic 
style ; sketched off the condition of 


parties ; sneered at titles, birth, and 
such pretensions ; gave ironical praise 
to Lord Rockingham ; openly sneered 
at Lord Chatham ; and in all these 
personalities insinuated that there 
was nothing approaching himself or 


his merits. Finally, he fell on his 
own government and colleagues, and 
said they had turned into what he had 
often been charged with being—a 
weathercock! So marvellous an ex- 
hibition of gaiety and versatility was 
never witnessed. Walpole thought 
the only thing it could be compared 
to was Garrick, standing up after a 
supper and doing scene after scene 
out of Congreve. In the midst of it’ 
all, the patch fell off his eyes, and the 
injury which had hindered his moving 
the American question was revealed. 
It was not so big as a pin’s scratch. 
For days afterwards every one was 
asking every one had they heard 
the wonderful ‘“‘ champagne speech.” 
Walpole, it has been mentioned, in- 
nocently took it to have come of the 
wildness of that drink ; but the truth 
was, it was a piece of his old acting— 
an impromptu fait a loisir—the 
essence of many bitter meditations, 
and of a rankling sense of injury. 
The materials had passed through his 
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mind over and over again. This was 
the view his friend Sir E. Colebrooke 
took of it ; and this is the view which 
exactly agrees with what we know of 
his habits and way of speaking. 

On that night, after this display of 
fireworks, he and a few friends went 
away to supper at General Conway’s. 
Walpole was of the party ; and the 
exhilaration of success seems to have 
made it a sort of halcyon night, which, 
even in all the soberness of historical 
criticism, he dwells on with fond re- 
gret. Never was that wild genius so 
delightful. He kept them in a roar 
until past two o'clock, giving them 
fanciful pictures of everything and 
everybody, and finally wound up by 
giving an imitation of his own wife, 
and of another great lady with whom 
he pretended to be in love. This 
latter he took off to the life. With 
that ended the wonderful evening. 

He was always paying court to 
the “city” people, and in this month 
received the freedom, in a gold box, 
to the great amazement of his friends. 
Verses even were made on the sub- 
ject ; for it seemed new, and almost 
a burlesque, that he should come out 
in the grave character of Civis 
Romanus. 


“The joke of Townshend’s box is little 

known ; 

Great judgment in the thing the cits 
have shown, 

This casket was an expedient clever 

To rid them of the like expense for ever. 

Of so burlesque a choice th’ example sure, 

For city boxes must all lying cure.” 


In July “Single Speech” Hamilton 
had heard that Townshend was con- 
fident that the whole ministry would 
break up, and that he himself would 
be at the head of the Treasury. But 
he was already ill, and with this ill- 
ness on him obeyed a summons to 
the King’s closet, with whom he was 
shut up along time. He spoke very 
plainly to his Majesty, telling him, 
if anything like “stability” could be 
got he was willing to go on; but 
otherwise would have nothing to do 
with any “patching”—a word which 
remained on the King’s mind as some- 
thing grotesque. In the meantime 
he seems to have been intriguing 
with the Bedford party—“‘the Blooms- 
bury gang,” and was anxious to enter 
into alliance with them. That party 
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had been holding conferences with 
the Rockingham party ; and Rigby— 
the Dalgetty of the connexion—had 
given out that “not one of the present 
Cabinet should be saved.” Some one 
said, “What! not Charles Town- 
shend?” “That is a different thing,” 
said Rigby. “Besides he was in oppo- 
sition.” “So was Conway,” was the 
retort. “But Conway,” said Rigby, 
“is Butes’s man.” “ Pray,” said the 
other, “is not Charles Townshend 
also Butes’s man?” “Ay, but Con- 
way is governed by his brother (Lord 
Hertford), who zs Butes’s man.” ‘So 
is Charles Townshend governed by 
his brother.” “ But Conway is mar- 
ried to a Scotchwoman.” “So is 
Townshend.” Thus the odd discus- 
sion ended. 

It was whispered, or rather openly 
talked of, that some of these freaks 
on the India question were connected 
with jobbing in the India funds. 
What! a Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer do a thing of that sort! “O, 
my dear sir,” writes his admirer, Wal- 
pole, “his character cannot be low- 
ered.” He had first, it seems, cried 
up the Company’s rights, &c., to raise 
the stock—had then sold out. This, 
however, seems only a theory made 
to square with his behaviour, but 
there is not a particle of proof. An- 
other story was, that at a dinner given 
to the city monied men to discuss the 
loan, he attended, and at the end, 
when the terms had been settled, and 
they were mentioning the names 
of friends whom they wished to be 
put down as subscribers, it was said 
that the Chancellor had hastily pre- 
tended to cast up some hurried notes 
he had been making on a scrap of 
paper, announced that the list was 
full,and hurried away. Inrealityit was 
not full, and there was said to have 
been a large margin over, which he al- 
lotted to himself as a sort of bonus. 

In the midst of all which rumours, 
schemes, and subterranean intrigues, 
when he was full of dreams of com- 
ing power, longing for a change, and 
a new shuffle which would bring out 
the trump for him, he was seized 
with a fever, and after a few days 
was “whisked out of the world.” He 
met his end with perfect “ good-hu- 
mour” and equanimity. Lady Dal- 
keith, his wife, had just got the 
peerage he had so wished for. 





